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By SPUN YARN 


will perhaps recall the Lee Rail Vikings, an organization 

which flourished in my imagination during the peacetime 
years of approximately 1936 to 1940. This was an informal body, 
unorganized (which was a point in its favor) and dishonored by 
all sportsmen who happened to be interested in Corinthianism. 
As its instigator and originator, I was naturally the president of 
this subversive non-organization and, as necessity impelled, I 
took on also the dishonorary posts of secretary and fleet captain. 
We never had a treasurer, as no member trusted another to the 
point of forking up dues. The Lee Rail Vikings, whose club 
burgee depicted a well fed sea gull flying over a famous yacht, 
passed under a cloud when it was bruited about that I was at- 
tempting to impose, without authority and by indirection, a 
standard of sportsmanship on the yachting fraternity. For the 
benefit of new and therefore less tired readers I may say that the 
high point in the history of the Lee Rail Vikings occurred fol- 
lowing a race in Vineyard Sound in which everybody but a 
visiting yachtsman sailed the course in the wrong direction. 
The commodore, vice, and rear of the L.R.V., finishing in that 
order, were awarded the usual prizes, and the visitor was given a 
blue pennant in recognition of his ability to read the course 
signals. 


Su OF MY older — and therefore more tired — readers 


So much for historic events. For the last five years I have been 
concerned with one thing or another and have been out of touch 
with yachting circles. My sources of information having dried 
up, nobody has told me about the bird who won a race by 
burning a few drops of gasoline in the night watches or by cut- 
ting a windward marker when no one was looking. Such being 
the case, I am obliged to nominate, second, and carry by viva 
voee vote the little yellow-bellied you-know-what, Japanese 
Military Attaché at Stockholm, who stated that the recent war 
was like a tennis match. The Hon. Japs had lost the match but 
now was the time to jump across the net and say “ Better luck 
next time.” Major General Makoto Onadera will remain in 
office as Commodore of the Jap chapter of the Lee Rail Vikings 
until some of you readers with more despicable characters in 
mind care to write me and elect his successor. (But the qualifying 
offense will have to be less sporting than beating a prisoner with 
a baseball bat.) This is more than a space-filling paragraph. I 
don’t set myself up as an arbiter of sportsmanship. I merely 
enjoy passing on lapses of taste and decency to you ladies and 
gentlemen who never port-tack a competitor but can’t help 
liking an anecdote about those who do. 
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Those of you who look to this department for news of world 
events on account they can’t take another quarter hour of radio 
comment without being violently ill will be sorry that the story 
of the Jap surrender didn’t break in time for the September issue. 
By now I suppose you’ve read all about it and will have decided 
that my mine sweeping tales are as stale as news analyses at their 
worst. Be that as it may, there will be set before you the yarn of 
the voice message that went out during the closing days at 
Okinawa. It was from the commanding officer of a mine sweeper, 
and it said: “ We have been hit twice in attacks by two aircraft 
but we splashed the third. We are taking a damaged destroyer 
in tow.” A bit of seagoing laconics that deserves a bronze star — 
and it’s dollars to doughnuts that if the destroyer skipper was a 
Trade School graduate he got one. The skipper of the mine 
sweeper? It’s double or nothing that he was a Reserve with only 
31 pernts. 



























While we’re on the scene of action — and I promise you I 
shan’t return to it — there’s a good one about the commander of 
a division of DEs who was sent out to Suicide Point for picket 
patrol. He had no more than arrived on this hot station when a 


hove in sight and reported for duty. The DE division leader 
visualed back that he didn’t need the hospital ship as he hadn't 
any wounded. Said the skipper of the small-sized mercy vessel: 
“We'll stand by. You will have.” 


The Jap surrender was timed just right for the first and pos- 
sibly only dinner of the Royal Ocean Racing Club in Washing- 
ton, D. C. A dozen of us, British or American, attended and, 
while nobody drank to excess with Scotches at 68 cents per each 
(the price is given as a historical, not to say hysterical, footnote 
for postwar students), we did honor to the occasion. Moreover, 
nearly half of us were inveigled by two rough characters known 
as Linton Rigg and Hank Scheel to race on the Potomac the next 
afternoon in their respective sharpies. Linton’s craft, the Could 
Be, is 40 years old and 20 feet long. Hank’s, the Blue Feliz, is 30 
feet long and 10 years old. On this basis, plus the square root of 
the centerboard area times the manpower hours devoted to 
illicit and illegal scrubbing of the boats’ bottoms, the affair 
worked out as a handicap at a ratio of three to two of the 
elapsed minutes of the first to finish — namely the Blue Feliz. 
I thought when the race was touted that it might be such 


_ another event as the last battle of the bugeyes, which was sailed 


on the Chesapeake the year the rules committee of the New 
(Continued on page 130) 











...and your target for a week-end can 


be some peaceful port near home 


. . see us about the boat you'll want to 
get you there and back. 
If you have a boat that’s been sitting 
high and dry, what she needs by now is 
probably a good overhauling. And we’re 


Now that the 
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over there... 


the ones to do it, with our just-this-side- 
of-half-a-century of boat-building expe- 
rience. 

If your boat is only in the dream stage, 
that’s our meat, too. We'll take no red 
ration points, and only a fair amount of 
your bank account, to build you a boat 
that will be a model of comfort, beauty, 
and smooth performance. 


JAKOBSON Wt SHIPYARD, INC. 


OYSTER BAY, NEW YORK * MASTER BOAT BUILDERS FOR 48 YEARS 





DUSTY WEATHER 


The Mobile Bay and Lake George entries during the last race 
of the Star Class International Championship, sailed on Long 
Island Sound off the Stamford Yacht Club in a hard nor'wester 


Rosenfeld Photo 
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Ewing Galloway 
Nearly every midwest yachtsman dreams of some day cruising down the Mississippi to the sea. Many 


such passages have had the Ohio River, itself a great inland waterway, as their starting point 


DOWN THE MISSISSIPPI 


A 1,500-mile Cruise Down the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers In a 42-foot Motor Cruiser 
By H. P. EFF 


EW ARE the nautically inclined male residents of securing the necessary light lists and charts for our 1,500-mile 
the midwest, junior as well as adult, who do not cruise down the Ohio from Cincinnati to Cairo, Illinois, and 
\ .. dream of cruising down the Mississippi. It has — thence to New Orleans via the Mississippi. Inasmuch as we were 

em ™)-7 been done a score of times, in everything from amateur sailors with just a smattering of cruising experience 
a canoe to a seagoing yacht; yet for one reason gathered on the Great Lakes, the former owner of Mercedes 

5 > or another there are a great many more people volunteered to take us some 50 miles downriver and show us 
who talk about it than actually make the pas- something of river navigation and the technique of passing 
sage down the “Father of Waters.’ The: three of us — the through the locks. Since there are 17 locks between Cincinnati 
skipper, a mutual friend from Chicago, and the writer — had and Cairo, his offer was gratefully accepted. 






long been in agreement that when, as, and if the proper craft: Early the following morning, the five of us — the skipper’s 
could be found we would waste no time in putting our long- brother having joined us to travel as far as Louisville — the 
cherished plan into action. One day I-received the phone call for former owner and our crew of four, cast off from Cincinnati in a 
which we had long been waiting. heavy rain. The thermometer stood at 50°, hence the kerosene 


The skipper had located and bought just the boat for which he heater which we had fortunately acquired performed a welcome 
had been looking. She was Mercedes, of Cincinnati, Ohio, a job in removing the pro- 
42-foot cabin cruiser with a 1014-foot beam and 314-foot draft. nounced chill of the river. 
She had, he said, a forward cabin equipped with two comfortable At our cruising speed of ten 
bunks, a head forward, a commodious deckhouse providing am- miles per hour, assisted by a 
ple room for dining and lounging, an after cabin with four one mile per hour current, 
berths, a galley to starboard, a second toilet room to port, and a we reached our first lock, 
comfortable cockpit aft. A 100 hp. Superior diesel motor sup- No. 37, at 9:30. The locks on 
plied the power while a large Protane tank furnished the fuelfor © the Ohio are counted from 
the gas-fired galley stove. With her excellent paint job and Pittsburgh south, so our first 
teak decks, the 12-year-old Mercedes was, according to the lock was the 37th one down- 
skipper’s enthusiastic comment, just about what the doctor river. We discovered that 


ordered. the locks between Cincinnati 
We left Grand Rapids a few days later and arrived in Cincin- 
hati early one November morning. The weather was perfect; the Ewing Galloway 


temperature was 80° and the sun was shining brightly. High in 
spirits, two of us checked our list of 163 items which we con- tal b hace 
sidered indispensable and thereafter traveled from store to store “ cripple testes 
On our seemingly endless outfitting chores. Meanwhile the skip- hey will give river pilots the 
per was busy taking care of insurance, getting port clearance and greatest help by day or night 


A lighthouse, river style. These 
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Cruise end for “‘ Mercedes” 
was New Orleans’ famous 


Southern Yacht Club 





























and Louisville operate only at certain hours for downriver 
traffic and it took us an hour to pass through. 

The practice of passing through the Ohio lock system is quite 
simple. After one long and one short blast on the horn, we tied 
up at the lock entrance and waited until it opened. We entered 
on the shore side, after which we handed our bow and stern 
lines to the attendant, who passed them around a bollard and 
then handed them back to us for snubbing. We also found that 
four or five heavy fenders were needed to keep the boat from 
rubbing against the concrete sides of the lock. This particular 
lock, incidentally, was 600 feet long and some 110 feet in width, 
so we were accommodated without difficulty! 

Another two hours found us through lock No. 38, at which 
time the thought of food brought the realization that there was 
considerable work to do in connection with the pleasure of 
cruising. By inclination and previous habits, the skipper’s crew 
of three felt that they really should all be executive officers since 
we all believed in strenuous physical activities — for others! 
Forthwith, we agreed that Don was to be assistant wheelsman, 
pilot and official cigar smoker. George was appointed engineer 
and cook, while the writer took on the combined duties of as- 
sistant engineer, galley slave and executive washerman. May I 
add that the latter job proved to be anything but an empty 
title! In due course the table was set and a buffet lunch served. 

By this time we had acquired the technique of staying in the 
channel. Navigating the Ohio and Mississippi is simplified by 
markers every mile or two, as well as by river charts on which 
the channel is clearly indicated. Each marker is numbered and, 
with a pair of binoculars, these numbers are easily spotted. 
However, we discovered that it is advisable for anyone not fully 
acquainted with river operations to anchor or tie up before 
dark, as night running is hazardous. We tried it just once! Be- 
causé of the number of lights along the shore, it is hard to know 
which light is a beacon and which is a farm house. Only a limited 





The Sauer Studio 
One of the finest yacht clubs to be found on the Mississippi is at 


Greenville, Miss. (above). The route of “Mercedes” is at leh 


A. E. Stewart 


number of the hundreds of turns are marked with nun or can buoys 
and in many places a 100 foot error will put a ship on a sand bar. 

Late that afternoon we put the former owner ashore at War- 
saw, Kentucky. He felt a genuine sense of loss as he waved 
good-by to us and to his beloved boat. Lock 39 was negotiated 
in 12 minutes flat, after which we pushed on to Ghent, Ken- 
tucky, where we tied up to the ferry boat for a rather rough 
night. The wash from the tow boats (one passed every hour on 
an average) kept Mercedes on anything but an even keel; had 
we been wise, we would have used our lead line and sought outa 
cove a quarter mile or more distant from the channel and thus 
have slept in peace and comfort. 

We left Ghent early in the morning bound for the Louisville 
Yacht Club. Our fuss-and-sputter oil stove, which we named 
“Smoky,” again proved a lifesaver as the temperature was 32° 
and was accompanied by a cold drizzle. We arrived in Louisville 
early that afternoon. After having dinner ashore we came 
aboard about 11:00 p.m. to find that the temperature was 4 
frigid 28°. Lighting ‘‘Smoky” to take the chill off the cabin, we 
repaired to the club for one or two nightcaps. This was one of 
our most grievous blunders, for, on our return, we discovered 
that “Smoky” was acting like a miniature volcano and, after 
turning the blamed thing off, we found the entire ship festooned 
with spider webs of soot and dirt. All of our clothes not in the 
lockers, every dish and all the bedclothes had a thick covering 
of oily soot. It was a first class mess. 

The following day was “Black Monday.” Not only was there 
a quarter of an inch of ice on deck but we discovered that the 
rubber water hose was frozen solid. All in all, we knew it was 
going to be a hard winter. We continued down river to the 
Coast Guard barge and, after showing our credentials, were 
permitted to tie up while we cleaned ship. We were lucky to find 
two men to help and by that afternoon had the ship so clean 
that we all took baths uptown before going aboard. 

We left Louisville the following morning bound for points 
south and on the lookout for Lock 40. We never found it, as it 
turned out to be nonexistent. Lock 41, however, has a drop of 39 
feet in contrast to most of the others, which vary from two 
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Atow boat pushing her barges into a lock on the 
Ohio River system. Yachtsmen may use these locks 
without charge 


ten feet. It was negotiated in good shape and 
we then started out in search of Lock 42, 
which proved as mythical as Lock 40. Our 
conclusion was that the government expects 
to construct these missing units some time 
in the future. Lock No. 43 was wide open 
and we made it in six minutes, only to be 
held up for more than an hour at No. 44 be- 
cause of a tow boat ahead. When we arrived 
at Lock 45 it was dark so we tied up to its 
outer approach, had dinner and listened to 
the election returns over the radio until 
around 9:00 p.m. One of the lock attendants, 
true to his promise, called us at 6:30 A. M. 

Lock 45 provided us with an opportunity to study the i in- 
tricacies of tow boat operation. Standing at the upper gate, we 
watched a skipper negotiate his “tow” (which was four barges 
long and two abreast) through a lock which was 600 feet long by 
110 feet in width. The tow boat herself was 900 feet astern of the 
first barge, yet the skipper, whose tow boat had but three feet of 
clearance, pushed the first four barges into the lock without 
scraping on either side. When the string of barges slowed to 
about two miles per hour, the first four were cast off, the re- 
mainder of the tow backed away and the crew on the barges 
which were free snubbed their lines on dock bollards, bringing 
their barges to a stop in the lock. These barges were then put 
through the lock and hauled to the lower tie-up dock by power 
winches, there to wait for the tow boat with the other two 
barges to pick them up. It was ship handling of a sort which was 
a joy to behold. 

On our fifth day out we passed Owensboro on our port hand 
and sailed on for Lock 46. On the previous day we had heard the 
tow boats giving one long and two short blasts to appraise the 
lock attendants of their arrival. We tried this new signal at Lock 
46 and caused some commotion amongst the attendants, who 
raced up in considerable bewilderment to ask where we had left 
the rest of our tow. A tow over 600 feet long has to use a lock 
twice (because of the average length of the tow) so the tow 
boat blows one long and two short blasts instead of the one long 
and one short, to which we reverted from then on. We tied up at 
5:30 to a barge at Evansville, Indiana, after a run of 90 miles 
for the day. 

Most of the following morning was spent at Evansville getting 






























Witman from Black Star 


oil, water, ice and a turkey which we persuaded a local hotel 
chef to prepare. We found that we were getting a little better 
than three miles to the gallon of fuel oil, could cruise three days 
on one tank of water (150 gallons), and that we were getting 
approximately four highballs to a pound of ice! So much for 
vital statistics. 

It is unfortunate that so many river cities have neglected to 
provide municipal or privately owned barges or yacht clubs at 
which visiting yachts can tie up and also secure needed supplies. 
Inland rivers provide delightful cruising and, now that the war 
is over, the increasing number of cruising yachtsmen should 
bring considerable revenue to those cities which will make an 
effort to welcome these potential customers. Bucketing oil or 
gasoline and wrestling with 50-pound cakes of ice on rickety 
barges adds up to inland cruising done the hard way and also 
serves to discourage profitable pleasure boat traffic. Between 
Cincinnati and New Orleans, a distance of some 1,500 miles, we 
found only three yacht clubs where service is available. These 
are in Louisville) Memphis and Greenville, Mississippi. It 
should be a ‘‘must” on the agenda of the chambers of commerce 
of the river cities, and no doubt postwar demand and the profit 
incentive will improve this condition. 

Leaving Evansville about noon, we negotiated Locks 48 and 
49 and tied up at Shawneetown, Illinois, after a run of some 50 
miles. An early start the next morning enabled us to dispose of 
Locks 50 and 51 by midday. It was during the day that we were 
much surprised to see a sea gull winging around at this point, 
over 1,000 miles from the Gulf and 500 miles or more from Lake 

(Continued on page 116) 

































Ewing Galloway 
Cincinnati’s waterfront with the typical wharf boats, two sternwheel tow boats, a sidewheel passenger steamer, a Coast Guard 
cutter of the “Argo” class, and the broad sloping levee 
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“The pilot got aboard from the crash boat by stripping and swimming to us, after being nearly 
crowned by a monkey fist on a heaving line one of the crew adroitly landed atop him.” 
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The Uncensored Tale of An Ancient Tub, Whose Misadventures Were Both Many and Varied 


By CARROLL KLOTZBACH, Ex-Boatswain, USNR 


perhaps the excuse therefor will appear. I was the only 

hombre present ever before to have ducked a boom. And, 
as it happened, the others were present but not voting, except 
one. 

The place, Miami, Florida; the time, September, 1942. The 
Chamber of Commerce was trying hard to squelch rumors of 
oil-soaked beaches, the heroic inhabitants were moving to safer 
places, what with shellings and torpedoings within sight of 
the Beach. Our erstwhile enemies, here and there called the 
“Krauts,” were having things largely their own way and the 
Gulf Stream was in a fair way to be renamed the Heinegebuble 
Current. Strategists wore the bottoms off cocktail glasses in 
the more exclusive places and, in the juke joints, the clashes 
between opposing fleets of beer glasses and bottles frequently 
had to be refereed the next morning by the judge. People in 
general viewed with alarm. 

In the midst of all this squashing of tin cans by housewives, 
hot air and confusion, the Navy in these parts struggled along 
trying to pull itself together and, considering the material at 
hand, it done noble — though its doing noble was “after a 
fashion.” It converted all sorts of unseaworthy tubs into un- 
seaworthy tubs with a coat of gray paint and crews with a gray 
look outside the sea buoy. Some put to sea armed with nothing 
more than a threatening look, inadequate charts and the assur- 
ance that if the sub came up they would go down. And, along 


T THIS tale abounds with the first person perpendicular, 


with all this and to add to the difficulties, island bases were 
acquired and established along with a passel of fliers and ground 
crews with immense appetites. This is where we came in. 

Among other sundry craft —ferry boats, ex-fishing boats, 
yachts of many kinds — some procurement officer had, in a mis- 
guided moment, scooped up an ancient schooner yclept Jcaros. 
She was rumored to be 80 or more years old. At any rate, she 
was a North Sea pilot boat type and her 60 tons of pig iron and 
elevator weights inside her 14 feet dtaft just about counter- 
balanced the gear aloft, what with triple blocks in the throat 
halliards heavy enough to sprain the backs of a couple of ex- 
delicatessen clerks and a main boom I’ll swear was swiped from 
the Bell Telephone Company. Through the years her rig was s0 
refined that when we got her it took only four men at the hand 
winches (designed by Archimedes) and two at the halliards to 
set the mains’l. It then took an 18-knot breeze to take the kinks 
out of the 314-inch main sheet. 

There were a lot of other fancy things to put up with. The fore- 
sheet was rigged to a traveler on the mainmast and the sheet 
belayed to a sharp iron cleat mounted on the traveler block. 
Sheeting the foresail and cleating it was roughly equivalent to 
drawing the wisdom teeth of a Bengal tiger with an abhorrence 
of dental work. The triple head rig was a strange and wonderful 
business with sheet leads that seem to have been placed for 
something entirely different. For a long time I debated whether 
or not the stays’l and cargo hatch cover might be mixed up, 
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what with neither fitting well enough to be sure they were 
where they belonged. As for her topsails, the fortunate installa- 
tion of a nonworking radio antenna forced me to forego attempt- 
ing to use them. Likewise the squares’! and raffee. What with 
things as they were, I would not have been surprised to have a 
ringtail and bonnets turn up in the sail locker, 

But to get on with it. I entered the Navy and reported at 
Port Everglades, scheduled to skipper Wakiva, recently in- 
ducted. As is customary, this did not quite come off. I slept one 
night aboard her and wound up the next day taking out Roland 
Von Bremen on a training cruise with a crew of “cracker” fish- 
ermen. On the second day, there was still confusion and, on the 
third, just as I was starting on a three-day patrol (the powers 
that be deciding to confirm me as skipper), orders returned us 
to port. I grabbed all my span new uniforms in a hurry and 
was rushed back to Miami, there to discover Icaros in the river, 
sails all bent but bare as the proverbial hound’s tooth otherwise. 
On the foc’s’le head were gathered what I discovered to be the 
crew, arrived some two hours before me. This being their first 
meeting with things of the sea, they resembled a nest of young 
robins, mouths agape and waiting for a worm. The masts had 
them entranced with tonsils at present arms. In the absence of 
higher authority, I mustered the crew, read my orders (which 
merely said ‘report aboard’’) reported to myself, granted lib- 
erty to all hands and went home to wonder and ponder. 

Next morning I discovered I had a cook (that’s what he said), 
two hillbilly guitar players, an engineer whose shoes hurt what 
with their being his first or second pair, and five others with no 
distinguishing marks except one with a fresh tattoo mentioning 
Mary in a large lopsided heart. A call to Operations brought no 
orders but only noises of wonderment and incredulity. Along 
about mid-morning a lieutenant nipped aboard with orders, 
verbal, to take her out of the river and to the pier, which same 
undertaking came off without mishap for the only time in her 
career. After we found out more about handling her, we were 
able to mess things up with great eclat. 

Immediately on arrival, a gang leaped aboard and forthwith 
began stuffing her with provisions, perishable and otherwise, 
destined as we found after much inquiry for a place we shall call 
by code name “Joyous” if for no other reason than it was not 
and never was. We also found that no one wanted to be re- 
sponsible for us, no one wanted to issue provisions — in short, 
no one wanted to have anything to do with us. It was only after 


. several phone calls to the base in which I indicated I was going 


to tell all the crew to go home and give up and then do so myself 
that a truck drove up with a vague assortment of grub. We were 
also given our choice of a pile of assorted secondhand galley 
ware and, what with a meal of hamburgers bought at a joint 
near the gate, we managed to get through the day. I also dis- 
covered through rumor that I was to put to sea on an emergency 
trip to “Joyous” as soon as loaded. “Joyous,” it was rumored, 
was out of groceries. And we were to be the 
butcher and baker boy. 

The next day the cargo got aboard some- 
how. The engineer mastered the chilling 
machinery somehow. I rove some new run- 
ning rigging somehow (and it’s nobody’s 
business where I got the line to do it). The 
cook prepared something, somehow. And, 
by the end of the day, we were down to 14 
feet draft. I had orders over the phone from 
some mysterious party to be ready for sea at 
0800 next morning —no provisions or 
charts, no fuel to speak of, no skin on my 
_ and no faith in the human race. I went 

ome. 

Came the dawn and a new day. And, at 
precisely five minutes to prospective sailing 


“Now you three are to take this rope here and 

wind it around that thing there and you two wind 

on that crank and you hang on tight to the line 
as it comes in... .” 
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time came two ensigns. Captain and exec. I was then informed 
we would get under way in five minutes. Being unpatriotic, I 
indicated that maybe the ship might and they might, but not 
me. This was not well received until I pointed out that if we 
were to starve we might just as well stay in port and do it com- 
fortably and with an audience. I also mentioned that somehow 
the shipyard had balled up the fresh water filler line and so far 
we had been unable to discover why no water would enter the 
tank. So, no water. And that for our mighty engine there were 
only a few gallons of gas and that, though ordered, no gas had 
arrived because no one seemed to be able to furnish an account 
number despite my repeated offers of my years of age, the 
number on my car license, my serial number or the name of a 
guy well known hereabouts in the numbers racket. What with 
these minor difficulties, a day’s postponement of sailing was 
obtained. Thereupon began a period of huffing and puffing, 
beating of gums, wild gestures and gyrations. Of these the most 
notable was the suggestion by the skipper that we have a “dock 
sail.”” Did I say suggestion? I was ordered! I nimbly and cun- 
ningly sidestepped this by requesting detailed instructions: as 
to how to proceed. It developed that I was to hoist all sail (the 
wind was over the counter) and we would see how she sailed —+ 
tied up to the dock. Inasmuch as the booms would have been 
out over the pier and the main gaff in the canteen on the 
second deck of the warehouse, I managed to suggest that the 
“dock sail” was hardly the thing at the time, so the idea was 
abandoned. 

The provisions and gas arrived. The water intake was discov- 
ered to have been capped off and another one installed in a most 
unlikely place. Someone dug up a bale of charts dealing with a 
lot of places other than those we were to frequent. I went home 
and dug up my own. 

0800. Begins this watch with engine running, crew a mite 
nervous, skipper and exec likewise. Me resigned, head bloody 
and bowed. Lines 1 and 4 cast off. An order to wait for further 
orders. These developed into a pierhead jump by an ancient 
ensign bearing a beach mattress and a bay window. Hasty 
confab on quarterdeck. Lines cast off and we moved grandly 
down towards Guv’ment Cut at knots three agin a foul tide. 
Cook seasick just opposite Al Capone homestead. 

Entire lashup goggle eyed, this being the first trip to sea for 
any of them except the ancient ensign and myself. He and I 
had a brief conference. Admitted he had sailed a little. Asked 
me if I could sail the ship. Yes. Then indicated I would have to 
sail her and that I could call on him for whatever help might 
be needed; as it turned out, plenty was needed. Before 24 hours 
had elapsed, I was thanking Poseidon for our passenger. 

Came then the sea buoy and time to make sail. I had been 
busying myself with the crew, trying hard to indicate what 
might happen should anyone get careless. And there was a 
great deal of ‘‘ Now you three are to take this rope here and wind 
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it around that thing there, and you two wind on that crank, 
and you hang on tight to the line as it comes in and keep your 
eye on me for when to ’vast heaving — that means stop” — 
and so on. Head to sea we made sail — after a fashion, and a 
damned bad fashion. All hands and the four sheave jigs on the 
main lifts were not enough. We had to carry them to the 
winches. (Of these more later.) Mains’l up, set well. Fores’! up, 
set lousy. Stretched so that the clew was low and the boom 
. drooped badly. Peaked to within a hair of fouling the springstay 
and it was still a mess. Topping lifts inadequate. Stays’l up — 
notice I did not say set. Longer on luff than the stay. Jibs up — 
and I called for tools. Leads were so far aft one would have 
thought her to be rigged for nothing but jennys. Wire pennants 
rusty and frayed, worse than a sock full of scorpions. 

And so finally we stood for the Isaacs, starboard tack, all set 
and some drawing, the toy engine making a disturbance under 
the counter. There was even greater uproar in the galley as we 
filled away, the draft blew neatly down the galley stack and 
everything forward was a smudge of charcoal smoke from the 
stove, which after seven harried, hungry months, I managed 
to replace with a bottled gas outfit. This stove backfire ushered 
in a long spell of meals of cold cuts, peanut butter and crackers. 
In port, we managed a little better, sometimes getting the stove 
so hot you could hardly hold your hand on it. 

Half way across the Stream, both skipper and exec retired 
with what Mothersills is supposed to be good for. By dark, the 
Isaacs were receding astern, wind stiffening from the southeast. 
Barometer permanently at 29.90 as I discovered. Frozen for 
years. Fearing the night and a raw crew, I decided to shorten 
sail. Furled fores’l, both jibs. Under full main and staysail she 
did not handle too badly and we jogged along fairly comfortably 
without much loss of speed, with her then clean bottom we wére 
doing perhaps five and a half. At 2100 hours we dropped the 
Isaacs suddenly, so suddenly I became suspicious. I figured on 
seeing that great light for another two hours from on deck. 
_ And the wind. shifted slightly with a sharp drop in temperature. 
Then the first squall struck, slamming the ancient Jcaros to her 
rotten lee rail. My helmsman finally responded to yells of 
“ Right!” and, with an easing of the sheet, she came up. 1 called 
the lookout aft, the poor lug had nearly drowned but stayed 
put in the bows; told him to get below and break out oilers. 
Then I dove below and routed out the Passenger, who grumpily 
resented being broken out. 

I explained I needed a helmsman that knew the meaning of 
and when to luff. A couple of buckets of salt water in his eye 
through the open hatch convinced him, and he hit the deck in a 
jiffy, chased the seaman from the wheel and planted himself 
with “At your orders, mister, she’s your ship” just in time to 
have to luff like a madman. I struggled with the fine new 314- 
inch main sheet which, with wetting, had resolved itself into 
what seemed to be coils of reinforcing rod. This squall lasted 
perhaps ten minutes, we were barely forereaching and making 
heavy weather of it. The wind probably touched 50 knots in 
the hard puffs which were extremely brief. There were surpris- 
ing shifts, from being hove to on the starboard tack we would 
suddenly find ourselves on the port tack with the wind abeam 
and then back again. The sea became confused and steep and 
there is no place blacker, anywhere, than the Northwest Provi- 
dence Channel was that night. 

The squalls came in rapid succession with brief lulls between. 
We held on for three or four on the port tack,-then would shift 
to the starboard, sometimes involuntarily what with the old 
girl answering her helm like a scow full of stone. No navigator’s 
log was kept. I calculated we were about holding our own and 
was more concerned with maintaining a position approximately 
where we were when the squalls began. To the south’ard, at 
perhaps 15 miles, lay the Grand Bank; to the northward, Grand 
Bahama, a bad landfall in clear weather and an easy breeze and 
certainly no place to be butting about on a windy night. At one 
in the morning, blue with cold and about played out, I left my 
passenger helmsman swearing beautifully and steadily at his 
specs. They were of no aceount anyway but they gave him 
something to gripe at. He could not wipe them and swore they 
prevented him from seeing the approach of the squalls. They 
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would have to have been wearing luminous pajamas and burn- 
ing roman candles for him to have seen them. I left him and 
splattered forward for a look below into the galley and crew’s 
quarters. The entire crew was huddled at the foot of the com- 
panion ladder and I feel sure there were misgivings among 
them. The cook by some miracle had a slight fire and I threat- 
ened to dismember him were coffee not forthcoming, then 
scuttled aft as another buster hit us. 

This night I aged plenty and fully expected my hair to turn 
the usual snow white by morning. I promised more about the 
main boom lifts. These were rigged with ancient. frayed wire 
from the after end of the boom through what proved to be 
frozen wire rope blocks hung just under the topmast spreader, 
chewing and chafing at the peak halliard which led down within 
inches. The wire ended about ten feet above the deck in a 
whopping heavy four-sheave block weighing about 20 pounds. 
The lower block was in the pin rail in the way of the rigging, 
These blocks were systematically beating the rigging to pieces, 
swinging with every roll and bringing up with a hell of a wallop. 
I tried to secure them once and nearly went over the side s0 
gave that up for the time. Once something fell from aloft, 
whammed the top of the deckhouse and sailed overboard. This, 
I discovered later, was a large hunk of gaff jaw. These jaws had 
been cut out of straight-grained oak and had little hope of sur- 
viving. I replaced them before the second trip. 

The coffee was slow in arriving and my braw laddie at the 
wheel was fast playing out when he fortunately remembered a 
bottle of heart medicine — Hiram Walker’s 100 proof heart 
medicine, I remember it was — which he had in his bedroll. 
What with me about on the edge of coronary thrombosis and his 
wattles being blue we both took a good dose though it was too 
dark to read the directions in the fine print. 1t had immediate 
effect and we both of us took a new lease on life. It even had the 
effect of seemingly lessening the force of the squall that broke a 
moment afterward, though the bottle was tightly corked and 
safely stowed in the neat snarls of the mainsheet which by then 
I had given up as hopeless. How I struggled with that horrible 
thing! Laocoén and his two offspring were pikers compared with 
the fight I put up. I finally managed a few free yards and gave 
up, vowing I would cut it off and ship it back to the ropewalk 
whence it came. That thing must have been spun by a gang of 
whirling dervishes in the middle of the tornado season. Another 
minor annoyance was the mainsheet lead to the cleats. Hither 
way on the cleat, above or below, the sheet jammed making it 
nearly impossible to ease off with the sail filled. I lost enough 
hide that night to have supplied a skin grafter for the three 
weeks following an old-fashioned Fourth of July. 

By 3:30 a.m., we were both surviving only on dollops of 
Walker’s Heart Balm and slugs of something the cook had 
staggered aft with after a couple of pauses at the rail, a can of 
what he swore was coffee. We gave it the blindfold test and 
concluded that, while we did not have any idea what it was, it 
certainly had never paid taxes in Brazil. In the dark, maybe he 
used kidney beans. And, suddenly and briefly, I caught a 
glimpse of the Isaacs, one brilliant flash over the starboard 
quarter and seemingly much closer than I had hoped. We were 
then headed southeast and I immediately put about on the 
other tack. I never caught that light again and I certainly did 
not like the bearing of the glimpse. Fourteen feet draft is too 
much to be monkeying around with on that edge of the Bank. 

The squalls continued with awful monotony. Hours, days and 
weeks passed, it seemed. Then, when the corpuscle energizer 
was just about all gone and a faint gray indicated the end of the 
long, long night came a lulu that slammed us hard, burying the 
lee rigging above the turnbuckles and nearly taking the life 

(ha ha!) boat out of the falls. My companion in misery yelled 
that she would not answer so I gave her my precious few yards 
of unkinked sheet and started forward to ease the stays. 
When abreast the cargo hatch she suddenly righted, dumping 
me into the weather scuppers in time to be submerged by 4 
boarding sea. When I came up, I discovered the wind had left 
us entirely and we were wallowing horribly with both sets of 
lift blocks delivering devastating smashes at the rigging. I tried 
taking out the slack which made it worse. Then the breeze came 
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OCTOBER, 1945 


in, steady and true from the SE, and a watery sun broke over 
a clearing horizon. The long night was over. 

With our position a matter of conjecture, there was but one 
thing to do and I done it. Broke out the verdant crew, made 
sail, and stood on the port tack to the southward. In midmorn- 
ing we made the edge of the Bank, tacking when I saw bottom. 
With engine and sail we worked to the eastward, raising the 
Stirrup in late afternoon, just as the skipper made his first ap- 
pearance on deck since departure from Miami. There was a re- 
grettable scene when he objected to my not keeping an eye out 
ahead for submarines or something; when he emerged I was on 
the tail of what was left of my spine, eyes closed and mind going 


over statistics of the number of chicken farms then operating in - 


Dade County. Being an incorrigible smart aleck, I could not 
refrain from replying: “East of 
the U.S. and north of the Equa- 
tor,” when asked where we were. 

The exec remained below, prob- 
ably engaged in some problem in- 
volving the higher calculus or per- 
haps preparing a refutation to ° 
Newton’s Law of dropping apples. 

I finally grudgingly mentioned 
that Stirrup Cay might be some- 
where ahead if it hadn’t sunk. 
Where the discussion might have 
led I do not now know, an inter- 
ruption from the helmsman (un- 
disciplined beast), lifting his eyes 
from the compass and discerning 
what appeared to be an island 
ahead, reported same. Simulta- 
neously the engineer, who had 
braved the terrors of an engine 
room that I entered only once and 
then by falling down the fiddley, 
emerged and mentioned that the 
ice machine had come some sort 
of a cropper and was no longer emphasizing the positive with 
what would certainly prove to be bad cess to the prime ribs in 
the freezer. ; 

This prompted an immediate deviation from the ordered 
route and an excuse to head for Nassau, turtle steak and sherry 
pudding at Rozeldas, Mount Gay rum and a visit to some old 
friends, an excuse I had been wishing for but had yet to find 
when the coming of spring to the cargo hold fixed everything 
fine. We rounded the Stirrup at dark and eased off for Bay Street 
and ’og Island. I took off the mains’! which showed signs of wear, 
let her jog under fores’l and jibs, and settled down for the night 
with two of the crew as lookouts and myself and my old ensign 
snoozing off and on the quarter grating. 

At dawn, we made the entrance, picked up the pilot, and 
finally secured to Prince George’s Dock. The Passenger, whose 
heart had been giving him hell, immediately ambled off with 
his prescription. The liaison officer came aboard, heard our re- 
quirements and dashed efficiently-off. A sailmaker arrived, also 
amechanic. He and the engineer disappeared into their noisome 
hole and I, mustering the crew, gleefully unbent the mains’l. 
It departed on a cart to heaven knows where, with secret in- 
structions to do a good job and not to bring it back for at least 
48 hours. I granted liberty to half the crew, including myself, 
and shaved, bathed and, dapper in an ill fitting suit of whites, 
made my way to my rendezvous with food, life and laughter at 
Rozeldas, where, I report, I found all three. 

So, for two dreary days we chafed in port, eager to be busting 
over the blue, the crew remaining consistently overleave and me 
champing at turtle steaks to while the time away. The ice ma- 
chine had been repaired in time to maintain the status quo and 
purred away contentedly in its cocoon somewhere near the 
stermpost. The sailmaker came once for instructions and spare 
parts (grommets) and vanished. The exec emerged from his 
ory tower wearing an old ivory complexion and hunted some 

recess in Bay Street. The liaison officer angrily inquired of 
me when I would be ready for sea, to which I replied, never, but 





“He fortunately remembered a bottle of heart medicine. 
Hiram Walker’s 100 proof heart medicine, | remember it was.” 
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if he meant the ship, probably in the near future, depending on 
the mains’l. He suggested proceeding without mains’! and pick- 
ing it up on the way back and I had some difficulty persuading 
him that without the mains’! we would not get back until the 
Time Capsule was being pried open. 

On the eve of the third day, it arrived. With what fragments 
of crew I could muster we bent it on — and promptly unbent it. 
In stretching out the foot — and not too fiercely, either — she 
popped a couple more seams. The sailmaker brought it back 
next morning and it must have taken the combined efforts of 
all his sisters and his cousins and aunts to hand stitch all the 
hand stitching that was done overnight. This time we bent her 
on without breaking things. We were again ready for sea, as the 
saying goes. But not Operations. Someone decided that we 
needed an escort. It was so ordered 
and an escort vessel set out from 
Miami to encounter head seas and 
mal de mer that hung them up 
under the lee of Whale Cay. On ar- 
rival, they told awesome tales of 
giant seas and violent winds and 
promptly disappeared in search of 
nourishment, straw baskets, la- 
dies’ handbags and sympathetic 
ears. Something had curdled in 
their engine room also and so an 
additional 24 hours dragged by. 

Eventually we managed to get 
under way. Our departure was 
quiet and uneventful. We parted 
a stern line, tore off a fender, up- 
rooted several yards of rubstrake 
and missed ramming our escort by 
a fine hair. The escort then de- 
cided, being senior, that we would 
steer thus and so, thus and so be- 
ing exactly to windward, a cir- 
cumstance that never entered his 
pretty head. There was a great to do when we bore off on a 
course at considerable variance with his own and he made the 
startling discovery that, while some sailing vessels could per- 
haps lay within four points of the wind, the good old Icaros 
would come no closer than six and I’m bragging a bit at that. 
He also objected to our snail’s pace and retired in a huff when 
reminded of the tale of the hare and tortoise. ; 

From Nassau to Little San Salvador, the voyage was quiet 
and uneventful, broken only by a school of porpoises simulating 
a submarine off Man Island, the near asphyxiation of the crew 
by the galley stove, and the collapse of the fore gaff jaws from 
sheer ennui and lousy workmanship. This gave me something I 
could get my teeth into, and teeth it nearly was, our tools con- 
sisting of a couple of rusty wrenches, a hatchet and a meat saw. 
A couple of scraps of two by four dunnage and spikes and wire 
made a job that I was happy to have aloft and out of sight. 

At Little San Salvador, we snuck into the cove at the west 
end of the island and snuck right out again and attempted to 
anchor south of the light. This we managed after a number of 
tries, being baffled by the suspension of the laws of gravity 
caused by a frozen release trigger on the cathead. A baseball 
bat, thoughtfully supplied by the District Recreational Officer, 
finally beat the thing loose. I have often wondered how he could 
have foreseen this situation and supplied just the right imple- 
ment. We also had darts and parcheesi but they never came in 
handy as did the bat. 

By five in the morning the breeze stiffened to such an extent 
that I thought a reef in the mains’1 to be in order. We were to be 
off to the southward and down Exuma Sound with the wind on 
the quarter. I did not care to run off under the fores’l, the gaff 
jaws would have let go in no time-and I had discovered the 
gooseneck on the boom to be in a bad way also. Add these to 
that infernal cleat on the block and the answer is no. So, in the 
dark, my crew had their first lesson in reefing and a wonderful 
time was had by all. The main boom rest was a feeble chock 

(Continued on page 112) 
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25 Classes Totaling 261 Starters 


Participated in a Memorable 
Week of Racing 


In all but two races the 30-Square-Metres (right) were 

led home by John S. Lawrence’s ‘‘ Moose.” A. E. Chase’s 

“Viking” and E. S. Welch’s ‘‘Evanthia” each took one. 

The harbor (below) from the deck of the Corinthian 

Yacht Club. As a result of the lifting of naval restrictions, 

the Boston Bay fleet sailed into port with a representa- 
tion almost rivaling prewar days 


Les Jones Photos 











Both the National 110 Class (upper right) and the Town Class (lower right) 

were out in full force. It was the ‘‘Townies’’ which rung up the week’s récord 

of 35 starters. Top boat of the week was Stuart Martin’s Yankee Dory 

“Louise” of the Swampscott Yacht Club, which was awarded the Leonard 

Munn Fowle Trophy. Close astern were Jensen Penney’s Radio Class 

“WETU” from the Cottage Park Yacht Club and Homer Clark’s Star ‘San 
Souci’ from Sandy Bay 
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Winners in the International Class (above) were Caleb Loring’s ‘Pom- 


pano,” in the Eastern and Boston Y.C. series, and Barbara Wood's 

“Saga,” in the Corinthian. Also among the fleet’s top boats were 

Walter R. Bell’s “Gone Away” and Arthur P. Poor’s “Woodcock II.”’ 

One ofthe memorable moments of Saturday’s race was the blanket 
finish of all nine boats in the class 











Thirty minutes before the start of any day’s race 
presented a panoramic parade of boats of every 
size and type (below). During the week the wind left 
something to be desired, yet it did anything but dim 
competition or reduce the number of starters 


H. H. Harris 


Marblehead’s picturesque harbor as seen during a prewar midsummer series. This year most of 
the large boats were absent but there was nothing lacking in either competition or enthusiasm 


MARBLEHEAD’S MIDSUMMER SERIES 


The 56th Annual “Week” Produced Keen Competition and a Record-Breaking Fleet 


By ED EARLE 


ARBLEHEAD’S 56th Annual Race Week was 
an important entry in the log of the 
famous racing classic, for its ending 
practically coincided with the dawn of 
peace. lt was the biggest turnout since 
1941, leaving several high water marks in 

- its wake. A fleet of 261 starters was the 
high day of an outstanding week which had a daily record well 
over 200 and dropped below that number on only one day. The 
lifting of naval restrictions enabled the Boston Bay fleets to sail 
into port with a representation almost rivalling the old days. 

It was a week to remember for the service men returning 
from the wars and as a rendezvous of good fellowship. There was 
an English “along-the-shore” touch for the spectators saw the 
start and finish from the crowded decks of the Corinthian Yacht 
Club, the rocks of Lighthouse Point and across the mouth of the 
harbor from the grassy ramparts of historic Fort Sewall. 

Although the major classes sailed the outside courses, it was 
the last time for the inside line off the Corinthian Yacht Club 
and the so-called “graveyard of winners” from Lighthouse Point 
buoy along the uncertain last quarter-mile to the finish. Next 
_ Year, it will be back to the outside line off Marblehead Rock 
after long years of gas rationing. Wind left something to be 
desired during the week which stretched an extra day because a 
Slashing nor’easter called off the Eastern Yacht Club’s third 

y. There was also an ironical ending as the Sunday resail 
ended in a drifting match. 

The 61 foot cutter Irondequoit II, boiling across the finish 
line under a pair of sweet pulling headsails with her 79 year old 
owner, Thomas L. Shepard, at the helm, was the top picture of 
the week. Irondequoit IT scored a hull-down victory in the 
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revival of the 20-mile Boston Lightship Race. Sailing as scratch 
boat, Irondequoit broke the course record, covering the leeward- 
windward route in 3:24:37, almost an hour ahead of the second 
boat, R. Stedman Hood’s double-ended cutter Narwhal. Another 
all-time record went by the board when a fleet of 63 cruising and 
racing class boats started in the Sunday fixture. 

Stuart Martin’s Louise, slippery Yankee Dory, hailing from 
the Swampscott Yacht Club (just around the corner from 
Marblehead), was named the outstanding boat of the week and 
awarded the Leonard Munn Fowle Trophy. Louise won five 
firsts, a second and a fourth. Close astern were Jensen Penney’s 
Radio Class WETU, from the Cottage Park Yacht Club, and 
Homer Clark’s Star Sans Souci from Sandy Bay. There were no 
clean sweeps and all the trophy winners tasted defeat in one 
race or another. 

The Eastern Yacht Club opened Race Week on August 4th 

(Continued on page 126) 


The Corinthian Yacht 
Club’s race commit- 
tee held forth in their 
specially equipped 
booth facing the 
starting line. In the 
left 
window is the high 
powered signal light 


corner of the 


which was synchro- 


nized with the siren 


































































! had never dreamed of such a grand sail. The gurgle of “Iris’” 
cutwater hypnotized me into unbridled day dreaming 


CRUISING OUT 
OF BOUNDS 


With Naval Restrictions A Thing of the Past, 


Coastal Cruising Takes on Renewed Enjoyment 
By JOHN MARTUCCI 


F YOU suddenly open the cage door of a bird long re- 
stricted, he will approach the door to freedom and chirp 
questioningly, then hop again within the cell. He will 
repeat this performance over and over before feeling his 
wings. Something akin to that had happened to us 
aboard Iris. When we left Sheepshead Bay, naval re- 
strictions were still in effect. We had gone through the 

usual routine of getting two change of mooring permits with two 
flag hoists, one for going, one for returning. It was going to be 
just another summer cruise on Long Island Sound, hopping from 
one cove to another in easy passages with Port Jefferson as the 
| Ultima Thule. The only unusual thing was the flag hoist for 
going, which I interpreted as a good omen. The three letters 
| were § I P —sip! We should have a good time anyway. 
| 





Once in the Sound I fell in with a bunch of yachtsmen 
assembled for some serious sipping, and between sips they told 
me that all yachting restrictions had been lifted. ‘“‘ Yeah, all of 
’em.” I remained skeptical. ‘‘We’re gonna see fer ourselves.” 
We sailed east. We shoved off in such a hurry to take advantage 
of the favorable breeze that we forgot our pram and had to tack 
back long miles to get it. All in all, we acted as though we were 
trying to take advantage of the last sailing breeze to blow on the 
Sound. Instead, the following day, the breeze first came on the 
starboard bow, then veered south with the wind on the star- 
board quarter and the spinnaker pulling like a team of mules. 
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It had been years since I had enjoyed a long sail before the 
wind. In fact, but for a couple of times when Iris posed for 
pictures, the spinnaker had been in the sail bag. It was now 
shaking off the dust of disuse, a fine powder of sugar of lead and 
alum, the result of an immersion in the solution I had given it ag 
protection from mildew. I, too, was shaking the cobwebs from 
my heart and waxed enthusiastic. ‘Hey, you guys, — didn’t 
I tell you this would be a different sailing from playing tag with 
the flats of Jamaica Bay? Now we have miles ahead of us, 
If the wind does not change we can run like this all evening and 
night. By dawn we shall be at Plum Gut.” 

Yet I had never dreamed of such a grand sail. The gurgle 
at the cutwater and the wash of the pram hypnotized me into 
unbridled day dreaming. We were once more oblivious of time 
and distance. I thought I was going to be shackled forever to 
petty vexations and stupefying routine but . . . leok at that 
canvas pulling away from it all. ‘Where are we? ” we were soon 
asking ourselves. Of course there was no chance of getting lost 
in the Sound on a bright summer day, yet it would be handy to 
have the taffrail log spinning over the stern and keeping track of 
the distance covered. Instead, I had left it in a locker at home. 
However, in the gathering dusk, the green flashes of Horton 
Point Light winked on the starboard bow. From now on dis- 
tances must be estimated. 

We were not so proficient at estimating and, as a result, 
we reached Plum Gut long before midnight. Here was the royal 
gate to the ocean, between the fixed red light to starboard and 
the flashing white light to port. The tide was with us. If we had 
merely hesitated a little we would have been swept through it. 
Although my running lights were bright, I feared to hear the roar 
of the engines of a patrol boat any minute, challenging us and 
bawling us out for trying to sneak away in the darkness. After 
all, we were acting on hearsay. The open gate was tempting 
enough but I had steered out of trouble throughout the war and 
took pride in my strict observance of the rules, so I would have 
felt cheap to be caught committing an infraction even if in com- 
plete good faith. “In daylight is another thing. We shall go 
out at dawn.” We had a rational and solid reason for turning 
back. 

We sailed upwind a couple of miles, nearing the shore for a 
spot to anchor. The water is deep in this part of the Sound, yet 
the bottom shoals all at once. In fact it is no place to anchor 
at all because of the strong tidal currents, yet I wanted to give 
the crew a few hours of quiet slumber. I worked in to shore and 
sounded, and when I got five fathoms I threw the hook over. 
Here I want to mention a simple trick obvious to old-timers but 
not thought of by tyros. It may save somebody their anchor and 
anchor rode, not excluding the probability of ending on the rocks. 
With a wind blowing, a boat anchored in a current will dispose 
herself according to the resultant of the two forces and may ride 
at an angle to the anchor rode. On a boat with one or more 
bobstays, the anchor rode may chafe against them and part. But, 
with one spoke or two on the wheel, you can steer the boat in 
the current so the anchor rode stays clear. That’s what I did on 
this occasion. 

After we were certain that everything was secure I sent 
Bill to join the crew in slumber below and stood anchor watch, 
a practice I follow whenever I am not in a well-sheltered place 
with a good holding bottom. When the stars began to pale we got 
under way again and soon were passing through the Gut. There 
were no patrol boats, no challenging signals — nothing but the 
first sensations of the welcoming heave of the open sea. As could 
be expected, I might have spared myself the trouble of making 
haste if I had known the breeze was going to languish. With the 
tide now against us, we were hardly holding our own, then 
slatted in a dead calm. But not for long. With a stout southerly 
blowing we began to reel off knots again, headed for Block 
Island. 

In the early afternoon I estimated we had run the distance 
(again I was missing the taffrail log), but no island. The cook 
made a closer estimate of the time for dinner. Long Island is 
famed for her ducks so we had duck au ragout. On the second 
mouthful, the island appeared a scanty half mile to port. As! 
had kept a little to the windward because it would be easy to 
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fall off, we were on the southern side where the 
hooter was blowing hoarsely. We slacked sheets 
and tacked down before the wind into New Har- 
bor. It may surprise some readers that even 
without a visible trace of fog we did not sight the 
island until we were almost on top of it. The 
strange thing about it is that I did not realize it 
was foggy. The veils were thin and evanescent, 
yet everything which was wrapped in them 
vanished from sight. It was not a summer haze 
but fog of the most deceitful kind. Later I spoke 
to some fishermen and they had experienced the 
same thing that afternoon. They had stopped 
their engine and listened for the whistle buoy, 
wasting half an hour poking around before lo- 
eating it. After a few yards in the right direction 
the island had loomed out of the water sil- 
houetted against the wan liquid background. 

After a pleasant sojourn of a couple of days 
in Block Island the crew became restless. They wanted to go 
places, but I was reluctant. I knew Lud and Bill would get sea- 
sick and I was out fer a vacation and not for an ordeal. But the 
cook joined them in protest and, being a democratic ship, the 
majority won. The small craft warning pennant was flying at 
the weather station before sundown, which meant no more than 
a stiff sailing breeze. Visibility was poor. During the night we 
made for the entrance but again I decided to wait for morning. 
Ieven went out in the dinghy for a look and had a hard time 
rowing back to the Iris against wind and tide. In the morning 
visibility was better so I asked the crew if they were still of the 
same mind. 

“Of course.” 

“Q.K. Let’s pull the pram aboard and lash it on top of the 
cabin.” I lashed the spinnaker boom and whatever else was 
loose on deck and wedged the wine jug safely below. Under 
moderate canvas we sailed out. It was blowing no more than 
35 miles from the weather records, which is just a lusty breeze 
for Iris. But it was the second day of a fresh breeze and naturally 
it was lumpy outside. I was nearly impeached for premeditated 
murder. ‘‘We should have known something was afoot. You 
knew,” accusing fingers pointed at me; “you always took the 
dinghy in tow before. What a guy!” The cook did not join Bill 
and Lud in protest. She just laughed. 

The steering, always difficult with wind and sea on the 
quarter, was even more difficult inasmuch as the portable 
compass was set astern of the helmsman, who had to play 
contortionist to steal a glance. We could not put it on the cock- 
pit floor because the engine is beneath it. When the wind abated 
and vanished, we fared worse because there was a long swell 
left in which our little ship took delight in wallowing. However, 
we were bound for Vineyard Sound and got there, and it proved 
amost salutary sail as an object lesson. In one day I drove home 
to my crew a few points which I had been unable to convey with 
years of preaching. The results were immediate. We had been 
Tfomancing about the cruises we would take as soon as restric- 

tions would be lifted and the first time we had poked our head 


Execution Light, sentinel of the western end of Long Island Sound, marked the real beginning and end of our cruise 
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Rosenfeld 
After a pleasant sojourn of a couple of days in Block Island the crew 
became restless. They wanted to go places 


out things were all snarled up. Lud crawled out of his bunk 
“in self preservation” as he put it, and came to help me a little 
as we went in. He made a vow to build a compass stand as soon 
as we made harbor. He did. 

First he took a fruit crate, replaced the iron brads with 
copper nails and brass screws, and installed one of the portable 
compasses on top. Then he connected a little bulb in the kerosene 
lamp housing. We stayed it to prevent it toppling over in a 
sudden lurch. We checked it against the other. compass placed 
on top of the cabin where there is little deviation and it served 
us well for the rest of the cruise. Our anxieties about direction 
were over. Besides, the queer contraption amused all who laid 
eyes on it but was also admired for its usefulness in a pinch. 

Small boat cruising, with its release from schedules and oblig- 
atory ports of call, flavors of exploration with surprises and 
unexpected shifts. Looking for a sleepy hollow, we poked into 
Tarpaulin Cove. Bill went ashore with colors and brushes and we 
all liked the little haven. Time was too short to enjoy the clean, 
secluded place, but it is on my personal chart for a future call, 
when stored with supplies, as there are no stores ashore. There 
I shall swim, fish, relax and forget. 

From there, instead of going to Vineyard Haven as planned, 
we went to Woods Hole and again lamented the lack of time 
preventing a longer stay. There is a hospitable and active yacht 
club and the town offers all the conveniences desired. Further- 
more, it should be of particular interest to sailing men as they 
may prefer to sail back through Buzzards Bay if the winds make 
it advisable. Such was our case and we found the channel well 
marked like an avenue. I had never been in Woods Hole before 
but was told that during the war the place had been greatly 
improved because it was used by the Coast Guard. If your 
engine is not powerful enough, it may be well to wait for slack 
water when in or outward bound. That’s what we intended 
to do but were somewhat late and had to buck a strong current. 
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To punish us for our indolence, the engine 
stopped as soon as we got in the channel. 
We steered clear of everything and an- 
chored. We were soon under way again 
and in a few minutes hoisted sails in 
Buzzards Bay. A light head wind was 
blowing. In tidal waters, if the breeze is 
light and ahead and the tide contrary, 
the best thing is to anchor. The engine was 
out of the question because we had barely 
enough gas to go through Hell Gate and the East River on our 
way home, and we were drifting towards the Canal. ‘‘I wish it 
would blow fresh even if ahead.” And, pronto, it blew fresh. 

At sundown the wind slacked. Bill, God bless him, re- 
membered the skipper and served him a quick repast. During 
the night — I cannot tell the time because Lud and Consuelo’s 
wrist watches, the only timepieces aboard, had broken down — 
I identified Watch Hill Point Light ahead, gave Lud the course 
and went to sleep. With the light breeze, we should have been at 
Race Point in the morning, only we weren’t there. Lud, who 
will never run aground unless it be the opposite shore, had given 
Fishers Island a wide berth for fear of hitting it and sailed way 
out. 

“Where are we?”’ queried Bill as soon as I stuck my head out. 

“Do you think I am a fortune teller?” I snapped. 

After I got my bearings we steered for The Race and, with 
a light southerly blowing and all kites spread, we sailed into 
Long Island Sound. It was peaceful sailing with that pleasant 
feeling of home coming and the satisfaction that, although not 
prepared and with a limitation of time — two weeks — we had 
made the best of it and spent many days on the wing. The crew 
was happy; Lud full of ambition and projects, the boat in a 
better shape than before. I had dug up the last reserve of manila 
that John Griffin, the sailmaker, had found forgotten in a ware- 
house and had passed on to me, and I had rove off new halliards, 
lifts, and backstays. I spliced, and whipped, and stitched. The 
crew had become alive to the necessity of attending to the ship 
and I felt closer to them than ever. 

With darkness, the breeze, already light, became a languid 
sigh, yet with topsail up we slowly glided towards Port Wash- 
ington. The last few miles we used the motor and entered 
Manhasset Bay at dawn. Here we enjoyed the hospitality of the 
Manhasset Bay Yacht Club where, dining on the terrace, we 
went over the few days gone by and considered the last leg to 
Sheepshead Bay as a tame and boresome chore for the morrow. 
We had another guess coming. Around midnight we went aboard 


_ and to find it blowing fresh. After a bit it really blew hard. I 


could not give my anchor enough scope lest I smack the boats 
close behind. Lud and I were uneasy and watchful. Soon things 
began to look bad. “ Let’s get to hell out of here!” 

That’s easy with enough power, but with my small engine 
I have to gather headway first to steer her, and if the anchor 
does not break at the proper instant it may become very 
awkward in close quarters. We cleared away in good form and 
scouted for a mooring. When we saw a healthy pick-up buoy we 
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Block Island’s picturesque Old Harbor, 
left, was a popular spot with the crew. 
We went to Woods Hole, below, and 
again lamented the lack of time pre. 
venting a longer stay. There is a hos- 
pitable and active yacht club and the 
town offers all of the conveniences 
‘desired. Furthermore, it should be of 
particular interest to sailing men as they 
may sail back through Buzzards Bay 


made for it and missed. We had to catch it on the fly to keep the 
boat under control. On the third try, Bill, dispensing with the 
boat hook and hanging five feet down from the whisker stay, 
grabbed it by hand and passed it on to me. I slipped the splice 
over the winch. Sometime later a thud made me spring out 
of my bunk and up the companion ladder. I checked myself 
barely in time for a complete tableau. Soaked as I was when I 
went below, I had thrown all my clothes on the floor boards and 
had wrapped myself in a blanket which I peeled off with a jerk 
when I felt the boat hit. Stark naked, I was going to receive a 
young lady — our guest for the last leg home — as she stepped 
out of the club launch. I am still speculating how I could have ex- 
plained away my subconscious preoccupations and my Adam 
attire. 

Marjorie’s arrival gave us the first notion of time. We got 
under way and sailed out in a moderate breeze. Past Stepping 
Stones we got hit by violent squalls that completely obliterated 
the landscape. When we did not need the wind any more it 
vanished, leaving behind a steady rain. Time flew cheerfully 
and we were soon through New York Harbor and back in 
Sheepshead Bay. My crew were proud as peacocks that our boat 
had been the first to poke her head out and said fond words of 
her. And I, in spite of my proddings and ribbings you heard, felt 
just as proud of them. 





Waurts Bros. 
New York Harbor, with Governor's Island in the foreground. Passage 
from Long Island Sound to the sea is via the East River, at extreme left 
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U. S. Coast Guard Photos 
The ‘General W. H. Gordon” displaces 20,000 tons, is eight decks high and 622 feet long, yet she is a ship that 


behaves exactly like a yacht 


THIS IS HOW WE DO IT 


Modern Methods of Ship Handling Require Gadgets, Practice and Common Sense 


By ROBERT N. AYLIN, Lieut. (jg.), USCGR 


W. H. Gordon is a little too large ever to be classified as a 

yacht. She is 622 feet long, or more than two city blocks. 
She is eight decks high. And her twin screws have a diameter 
that’s greater than the length of the sloop I sailed back in Gal- 
veston Bay, Texas. She has a single rudder. She is the largest 
class of vessel specifically designed as a troop transport, for she 
displaces 20,000 tons, loaded. When you stand on her bridge, 
you are 65 feet above the water. And, when the Gordon leaves 
port fully loaded, she has 5,000 souls in the able hands of her 
commanding officer, Captain R. E. Wood, USCG. A small boat 
enthusiast of the first water, Captain Wood was formerly di- 
rector of the U. S. Coast Guard Auxiliary in the Cleveland, 
Ohio district. 

But, if you stand on the Gordon’s bridge for a while you soon 
come to realize that, big as she is, heavy as she is, high as she is, 
she is really just another vessel. Watch Captain Wood handle 
her and you'll see, much to your surprise, that she behaves 
exactly like any other craft. At the end of one of our first trips 
across, we were waiting for tugs to dock us in New York City’s 
North River. On the bridge, the Captain gave the orders to the 
quartermasters, ‘‘Rudder ’midship. Port engine ahead one- 
third. Starboard engine back two-thirds.” We were fairly close 
toshore. I watched a little apprehensively as the two city blocks 
of ship turned slowly around. I took a few bearings on the gyro 
Tepeater on the wing of the bridge. They didn’t change. ‘“‘Turns 
Pong on a dime,” said the. Captain. ‘Handles just like a 
yac _ 

First, let’s look at how we operate in pilot waters. True, 
we have a few gadgets and gilhickies that augment the tried 
and true equipment that has been a part of piloting since the 
Phoenicians sailed the Adriatic. For instance, we have a fathom- 


I" AFRAID that the Coast-Guard-manned U.S.S. General 


eter and a depth recorder but, on entering and leaving ports, 
there is a quartermaster standing by in the chains with a lead 
line that’s marked exactly like the one on the last pogy boat 
you saw. It has a little heavier lead, probably, because the 
chains are located about 40 feet above the water, and it takes a 
Herculean heave to get bottom from that height if we have any 
way on. 

While traveling coastwise, we have standing orders to take 
bow and beam bearings on landmarks to find our distance off. 
If this is not practical, due to changes in course, we also employ 
Table 7, from Bowditch’s American Practical Navigator, or use 
the seven-tenths system: taking bearings at 2214 degrees and 45 
degrees relative, and multiplying the distance run between 
bearings by .7 to give our distance off when abeam. 

Of course, we have all the latest radio-navigational equipment 
on board which makes piloting simple, but we don’t neglect 


This is the ‘‘bear trap,” an 
invention designed to com- 
pute true direction and 
force of the wind when you 
know the apparent direc- 
tion and speed. It is an 
invention of an_ assistant 
gunnery officer who, ac- 
cording to Navy scuttlebutt, 
digested too many Rube 
Goldberg 


it works! 


cartoons. But 
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This is Mr. Grimshaw. He is an old hand at navigation and green ensigns 


the other methods. There is, for example, the radio direction 
finder, which is probably similar to the one that you have, if 
you own a seagoing craft, except it has a more powerful receiv- 
ing unit so that it can be used for some distance at sea. The 
younger, less experienced officers have learned to use the vari- 
ous radio-navigation equipment to its best advantage, and they 
swear by it. But the old-timers are a little stand-offish about this 
new gear. 

Take Mr. Grimshaw, for instance. He’s a full lieutenant in 
the U. S. Coast Guard Reserve. Serving as a boatswain’s mate 
in the cutter Seneca during the last war, he was decorated with 
the Navy Cross. Between wars he went to sea long enough to 
get his master’s papers. What a pleasure it is to have his dry wit, 
good humor and knowledge of the sea with you on a long cruise. 
An ensign by the name of Smith was up on the bridge with him 
one night and Mr. Grimshaw was pointing out a few of the navi- 
gational stars. He reeled them off so fast that Smith was getting 
befuddled, so he asked Mr. Grimshaw to repeat. He did. “ But 
Mr. Grimshaw,” asked Smith, incredulously, “how do you 
know that star is Bellatrix?” Mr. Grimshaw turned his weath- 
ered face from the heavens. “ How do I know you’re Smith?” 

Smith didn’t ask any more questions that night. 

The navigation of the ship is in the hands of Lieutenant 
Joseph Green who is a graduate of England’s Royal Naval Col- 
lege. He has done his share of yachting on Lake Ontario and is 
a member of the Youngstown and Royal Canadian Yacht 
Clubs. Before entering the service he was also active in the 
Coast Guard Auxiliary. Of the umpteen methods now in use to 
solve the astronomical triangle, our navigator prefers the 
H.O. 214, using the Ameriean Air Almanac instead of the 
Nautical Almanac. Lieut. Green makes all three corrections for 
declination, meridianal angle and latitude. When he gets a fix, 
the lines of position cross forming a triangle that could be put 
on the head of a pin — that is, of course, if the horizon is clear 
and he gets good sights. 

The other officers, including the assistant navigator, Lieut. 
Tyson Dines, USCGR, also use H.0. 214, yet none of us, includ- 
ing Dines, will take the time and trouble to apply all the finer 
corrections, feeling that, although they make for a little more 
accuracy, it isn’t enough to worry about when you figure all 
the other chances for error in taking sights. The navigator looks 
down his straight, English nose at us, but we don’t mind. Lieut. 
Green, like most navigators, keeps all his sights. They are en- 
tered in a green, cloth-covered note book, and it’s as neat and 
precise as the example of a day’s work in the back of Bowditch. 

We have a good supply of sextants. All of them are of the 
micrometer type and were produced in mass by Navy con- 
tractors. They are very easy to read, and are fairly accurate. 
‘The navigator has his own sextant which is personal property. 
It’s a beautiful old instrument of English manufacture with a 
vernier graduated to 20 seconds. Realizing its importance, and 
respecting the navigator’s feelings about it, we would no more 
think of using it than we would the Captain’s toothbrush. 

If the sky is clear in the morning twilight, the navigator gets 
up, slips into a warm turtle-neck sweater, breaks out his trusty 
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sextant and shoots Polaris and at least four other stars. He 
doesn’t use a watch; instead he gives a lusty “Mark” through 
the speaking tube to the chart room where the quartermaster 
is standing by at the chronometer and notes the time of each 
sight. This methed eliminates one step in working the sights 
since you don’t have to worry with the variance between 
chronometer and watch time. Usually, we begin by breaking 
out Rude’s Star Finder and Identifier a half hour before sunrise, 
and noting the azimuths and altitudes of several first and second 
magnitude stars. Then we go through the same motions as the 
navigator, but not always with the same accurate results. In 
finding the stars, Lieut. Dines prefers the publication entitled 
Sky Diagrams for finding the stars he wants to shoot. 

Since coming on board the Gordon, I’ve talked to several boat 
owners and they all say, ‘What a snap you guys have on a big 
ship like that. You can keep an exact account of your speed at 
all times with those slow turning engines, and she’s so deep in 
the water you don’t have to worry about windage or drift. Your 
= reckoning must be a cinch compared to ours in a small 

2 Rad 

And to them I very patiently explain that they’re as wrong as 
the tyro who tried to fill up the centerboard well with bilge 
water. We still have to contend with the factors of wind, frie- 
tion of waves and surface currents. Then, too, the condition of 
the ship’s bottom, and the amount of rudder used against the 
wind to keep her on course also add to the general confusion. 
When we first took over the new ship, we soon found that our 
speed curve wasn’t accurate, so we often streamed a taffrail leg. 
We compared the log readings with tachometer readings, and 
almost went “nuts” trying to decide which was correct and 
why. Finally, however, we have worked out a fairly accurate 
speed curve. 

Captain Wood has constructed a retardation graph which 
enables us to figure the actual distance made good by using the 
direction and force of the true wind, and breaking this down into 
two components of forward force and abeam force. This may 
sound a little complicated, and I can assure you that construc- 
tion of the graph was complicated. But using the chart to find 
our distance made good when we know the true wind, is simple 
and easy. 

But getting back to the subject of navigation, there is one 
naval custom that’s as old as the sextant itself which we observe 
on board. Weather permitting, we always take a noon meridian 
altitude in order to find our noon position. Our mid-morning 
sight is advanced and we have a running fix. This is in addition 

(Continued on page 123) 


Aboard the ‘‘Gordon” there are a great number of gadgets and 
gilhickies that augment the tried and true navigational equipment of 
even a few years ago 
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“‘Kitcinque” just before the start of the race to Marblehead. Frank Gheen, the owner, is 
standing at the after end of the house; Walter Bieling is at the wheel and Fred Thurber is aft 
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How It Feels to Go Over the Side From a Burning Boat 


By F. B. THURBER 


N 1909 I was asked to act as helmsman in Kitcinque 
in a race from New York to Marblehead, out- 
side Long Island, Block Island, through Vine- 
yard Sound, and around outside Cape Cod. 

The boat was built to win the race and, 
although supposed to have proper accommo- 
dations as a cruiser, the engine took up most of 
the space down below. We started Saturday noon, July 17th, 
from the old Brooklyn Yacht Club in lower New York Bay 
against several competitors. Kitcinque, 39 feet 9 inches long, 
was powered with a 40 horse power engine supposed to drive 
her at twelve knots. Having much more power than the other 
boats, we had to give from three to ten hours time allowance in 
the 240-mile run. For the first two or three hours, we hardly 
gained on the others at all but, after getting down by Fire 
Island, we began to pull out in good shape and by early after- 
noon had the others hull down. 

With this position, and being practically assured of saving 
our time, we had a little impromptu celebration on board, and 
hoisted the broomstick to the masthead. The sea was smooth 
and we were making a fine run down the outside of Long Island. 
About ten o’clock, we picked up the Block Island Southeast 
light. After passing the island and running for about an hour 
and a half, the engine began missing and the carburetor back- 
firing. This indicated that the motor was not getting sufficient 
gasoline so we put a lot of pressure on the tank aft, with the 
pump, to force the gasoline through but for some reason the 
carburetor continued to backfire; every time it did so it blew a 
flame down on the cabin floor. 

If we had not been racing we would, of course, have stopped, 
but racing is often cause for chances to be taken which one 
otherwise would not contemplate. Anyway, we kept going in 
the hope that matters would right themselves but all of a sud- 
den, when the next backfire occurred, a flame developed in the 
bilge of the boat! This was due to the pressure on some of the 
joints in the fuel line which allowed gasoline to leak into the 

. Of course, at this point we stopped, as the situation was 





most serious, and went at the fire with fire extinguishers. These 
were effective but were soon used up, with the fire still going in 
the bilge. 

The crew of six was then organized into two parts, one to 
fight the fire with buckets of water from the sea and the other 
to.prepare the life boat with which to abandon ship. If the 
committee had functioned properly, they would not have 
allowed us to start with a paper boat which would hold only 
three out of a crew of six but, having nothing more, we had to 
make the best of it. 

After finally attempting to check the flames, which were by 
now rapidly working aft to the main gasoline supply, and 
knowing that when that was reached the vessel would be blown 
up, we realized we would have to abandon ship as quickly as 
possible. As the life boat would hold only three, volunteers were 
called for the three that would have to jump overboard. The 


~ owner, Frank Gheen, Walter Bieling and the writer responded. 


The three others got into the boat with compass, a jug of water 
and one pair of oars and pulled clear. The rest of us buckled on 
life jackets and then, as far as the writer is concerned, had to do 
one of the toughest things that I have ever had to do in my life. 
Of course, we weren’t safe in staying on the vessel but still we 
were aboard and in jumping off we did not know whether we 
would be picked up or not as we were then about 15 miles south 
of Sakonnet Point at eleven o’clock on a pitch black night. 
However, we all jumped and swam away from the burning boat 
as rapidly as possible so that if she blew up we would be clear of 
that danger. Pretty soon the flames reached the tank but, 
instead of exploding, it went up in a big sheet of flame 40 to 50 
feet high and a few minutes afterward, all the wood having been 
burned, we saw the last of Kitcinque. 

With the land so far distant, it was utterly impossible to make 
it, so we swam around endeavoring to keep warm and at regular 
intervals would all hail together, hoping by some chance that a 
vessel might be near enough to hear us. This continued for the 
next two hours when, to our immense relief, we saw the lights of 

(Continued on page 119) 








CRUISING WITH 
A NEW GADGET 


A Boat Need Not Be of Modern Design 


to Boast of Advanced Refinements 


By HARRY M. CHILDS 


OR TWO years the 26’ V-bottom yawl, designed on 
the lines of the famous Sea Bird that carried 
Thomas Fleming Day across the Atlantic, had been 
shored up high and dry in the hot southern sun on 
the bank of Chickasaw Bogue with no protection 
save an old tarpaulin over her deck. She was finally 
offered for sale and I was not surprised when one 
young man I know stepped into my office one evening and glee- 
fully announced, ‘‘ Dad, I bought the Sea Bird.’’ I knew he had 
been looking her over and recalled the many times we had 
stopped on our way home from work and watched the Inge boys 
sweating it out in an old garage during her construction. I must 
admit we envied them a little as we saw all that select cypress 
and mahogany going into her; in fact, everything from bowsprit 
to boomkin indicated fine craftsmanship. 

Being much interested in his purchase I at once inquired 
about her present condition. I was told that there were five 
hatch covers to rebuild, including the sliding hatch and runners, 
some of the deck planks would have to be replaced, new canvas 
was needed on deck and the sun had opened up a number of 
seams. The engine refused to turn over and hence would have 
to be removed and overhauled. The cockpit was merely an 
opening in the after deck, with no floor other than the bottom 
of the boat. This situation, incidentally, presented to my son the 
suggestion of building a removable box to fit the space which 
later developed into the dinghy cockpit herein described. 

As he elaborated on the repairs to be made, it was apparent 
that he would not be able to get her in the water before Septem- 
ber. But, by promising two friends — and myself — a cruise 
from Mobile to New Orleans, he was able to put her overboard 
by the end of August. The engine had been installed but had 
not been connected up; moreover there was no fuel for it. But 
we had sails and all we needed was a good breeze. The question, 
however, kept coming to our minds, was it possible? Would we 
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She was a 26 foot V-bottom yawl, designed on forward 
the lines of the famous ‘‘Sea Bird’ that carried which b 
Thomas Fleming Day across the Atlantic deck. A 

gle witl 

. the key 

make it? Would the wind hold? Well, we ff gown at 
would go as far as we could and, if it came to sigh of 
the worst, we could moor the craft in a con- keep the 
venient port and catch a bus home. As it ff gos une 
turned out, fate was kind, the wind blew that key 
and the weather was grand. woke Uy 
It was late in the afternoon — just 81 ff ontered 


years after Admiral Farragut had issued his 
now famous order “ Damn the torpedoes, full 
steam ahead” as he entered Mobile Bay 
. from the south — that we set sail, entering 
the same body of water from the north. Close 
hauled, we tacked back and forth down the 
channel against a southerly which made go- 
ing slow until we passed Beacon 38. By then 
it was quite dark, with an overcast sky 
faintly illuminated by a half moon. It was 
then that we discovered the fascination of 
sailing at night by chart and compass. 

Morning found us at anchor midway between Bay Channel 
and Pass aux Herons. All hands went overboard for a swim and 
then, after a hearty breakfast, the Coast Guard came by to see 
if everything was in good order. Soon we were under way again 
in a light offshore breeze with Pass aux Herons over our port 
bow. On entering the narrow pass, the wind shifted from north- 
west to west, then north, making progress difficult. But, all of a 
sudden, it came out of the south and held. Dauphin Island was 
passed to port and next came Petit Bois, with its narrow pass 
leading out into the Gulf. We anchored offshore for the night. 
Far across the Mississippi Sound could be seen the flickering 
lights of the busy shipyard in the now booming little town of 
Pascagoula. Came the dawn, and sails were set again, and we 
made Horn Island by noon. We decided to go ashore for the 
midday meal and do a little exploring. It was then that the 
little dinghy cockpit was put into use for the first time. She was 
lifted over the side, loaded up with blow pot, supplies, cooking 
utensils and our clothing, and floated ashore. Reaching the 
shore, we found a shady spot under some pine trees and everyone 
pitched in so as to hurry up a much needed meal. 

Leaving the island at 4:30 p.m. we ran aground, but since the 
bottom was hard we were soon on our way again, with the smoke 
of the town of Biloxi off to starboard. At seven o’clock the main- 
sail was dropped and we anchored for the night off Ship Island. 
An early morning start put us across the channel leading out 
to the Gulf from Gulfport, Mississippi. The south breeze was 
steady, while squalls and heavy rain were in evidence over the 
land all day; Gulfport, Pass Christian and Bay St. Louis ap- 
peared to be repeatedly drenched. We were priding ourselves 
that we had escaped them, but as the day drew to a close and 
as we were approaching the Rigolets (a narrow crooked channel 
that leads into Lake Pontchartrain), a large black squall which 
we had been watching suddenly closed in on us. 

At the first gust of wind we dropped the mainsail and headed 
up with both jib and mizzen shaking wildly. The skipper crawled 
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Many yachtsmen have 
noticed the little cock- 
pit and praised it 
highly. We like it be- 
cause it keeps water 
out of the bilge when 
the going gets rough 
and also because it 
can be removed easily 
for any emergency. 
Many small sailing 





craft could use one 
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forward, monkey fashion, and dropped the 30 pound kedge 
which had been very foolishly folded to allow more room on 
deck. Anxious moments seemed hours as we watched him strug- 
ge with the water-tightened knots in the line that secured 
the key of the anchor stock. Finally, with the rest of the canvas 
down and the skipper safely back in the cabin, we all breathed a 
sigh of relief. I think the lesson was sufficient to remind us to 
keep the anchor in readiness at all times. From then on the trip 
was uneventful, with the exception of four sleepy bridge tenders 
that kept us tacking back and forth blowing the horn until they 
woke up sufficiently to open the draws. It was morning when we 
entered Lake Pontchartrain, but the breeze had eased and prog- 
ress was slow. Finally, at 4:00 p.m., we reached the famous old 
Southern Yacht Club at New Orleans. 

Two days later we started on our return trip; at two o’clock 
we ran aground on a mud bar. The mud was so deep and soft 
that going over the side was useless and it was then that the test 
came for that faithful dinghy cockpit. Over she went, a line was 
made fast, one of the crew got in and was eased out to leeward 
in the darkness to sound for deep water with a fish pole. When 
the channel was found he was pulled in, the anchor was hung on 
the edge of the box and ferried out to deep water. By four 
o'clock we had twisted her to port far enough to hoist sail on the 
starboard side and, with the aid of a freshening breeze, we 
worked back into deep water. Without that ‘little box” we 
would have stayed there until help arrived, with the tide run- 
ning out and mosquitoes as thick as thieves. 

Our trip home was a memorable one, as we had a strong 
southerly for the entire passage. The old Sea Bird surged along 
with the port rail awash all day long. With one’s hand on the 
tiller, the little yawl gave a feeling that she was a very part of 
one’s self, and that her efforts were experienced inwardly as she 
continued plunging forward, forcing her way through seas of 
surging foam and spray. 

The wind held till daybreak, by which time we were back in 
Mobile. Our run from the Southern Yacht Club had been made 
in 35 hours, which was something of a record run for a boat of 
her type and size. Oh yes, we are going cruising again. The 
skipper has promised us not only a new stove for the chef, but 
an engine that can do more than serve as ballast — plus all the 
gasoline we need! 


* * * 


Many boatmen have noticed the little cockpit and have 
praised it highly. We like it because it keeps water out of the 








The cockpit dinghy is put into use for the first time 


bilge when the going gets rough and also because it can be easily 
removed for an emergency. There are many small sailing boats 
that could be fitted with a cockpit of this kind and be saved the 
troublesome bilge bailing and the possibility of swamping in 
rough weather. 

A simple way of locking the dink in place, in a cabin boat, is 
a short line passed through a hole in the center of the end frame 
nearest cabin and cleated from underneath to the floor or frame 
of the boat. When being used as a dinghy, a longer line may be 
bent to the short one to form a painter. 

Waterproof plywood, if available, is the easiest to use for the 
sides, ends and bottom of the dinghy, with frames of cypress, 
oak or spruce. All joints should be glued up with waterproof glue 
and the finished job given one coat of plywood primer and three 


_ coats of marine paint. 


The first measurement to be taken is the size of the opening 
and this should be measured with care, keeping in mind that the 
dink must first be built level on top, and trimmed afterwards to 
conform with the sheer and camber of the deck, allowing 14” 
for the trim. The final shaping of the upper edges should wait 
until the trim is fitted. The top should be about two inches 
larger each way than the bottom so as to permit easy removal 
of the dink. 

An important detail is the 44” trim running around the upper 
edge, or gunwale; this strip should fit closely to the deck. The 
correct location for it may be obtained by placing the dinghy in 
cockpit position and scribing a line all around, or by fitting and 
clamping the trim to the sides, securing it with bronze screws. 

This trim should be of a wood that 





is hard enough to stand some pun- 








ishment such as oak or mahogany. 
Before the measurement is taken, 





however, permanent support mem- 
bers should be installed beneath 
the cockpit to bear the weight. A 
Bitese: gasket of small rubber hose or a 
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EASY REMQVAL SECTION A-A 


DINGHY COCKPIT 


BUILT BY W.M. CHILDS 
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TRIM FOR WATER: — 





refrigerator gasket should be fitted 
between the trim and the deck to 
assure its water tightness. Cleats 
four inches long, placed in each 
cr}, corner, furnish grips for lifting out 
the dinghy. 

After measurements have been 
taken, a full size pattern properly 
laid out may save lumber later on, 
as is usually the case with the 
amateur builder. (I speak from ex- 
perience.) All angles should be 
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checked with a bevel square and be 
cut carefully to make a close fit. 
A tilting table circular saw is a 
great help in cutting the bevels 
and ripping out the frames. 
Installing the dink is like plac- 
ing a cork in a bottle, it does not 
have to be secured, merely slipping 
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(Continued on page 123) 





Repairs to one of the Coast Guard Academy dinghies. Note that 
the patch is almost invisible. A piece of curved, preformed ply- 
wood lies alongside the repair 






The interior view of the patch shown at left, with a piece of pre- 
formed plywood, from which such patches are cut, lying by the 
repair for comparison 


REPAIRING PLYWOOD BOATS 


Some of the Approved Methods Described 


By W. H. de FONTAINE 


%, S ARCHIE would say: “leave us face it.” There is a 


good deal of scepticism on the part of the seagoing 
public on the subject of repairing damage to ply- 
wood hulls owing, no doubt, to a failure to realize 
that the glues in use today are as far ahead of those 
of a decade ago as the atomic bomb is ahead of a 
pea shooter. Let me assure you, on the best of 
authority, that such repairs are practicable. Any yard which 
is competent to repair a planked hull can, with a little common 
sense and some experience, make a perfectly satisfactory repair 
to a plywood boat. I have seen repairs to the preformed plywood 
dinks at the Coast Guard Academy, repairs that were made 
under the watchful eye and guiding hand of Lt. Comdr. Walter 
C. (Jack): Wood and I can assure you that, in most cases, it is 
only upon the closest inspection that the patch can be detected. 
And these boats, mind you, are varnished, not painted, so it is 
not easy to conceal patches. The methods used by Commander 
Wood will be described later in this article. 

Plywood repairs divide themselves into several categories; 
temporary or emergency repairs (above and below the water 
line), permanent repairs (small holes and large ones) and, 
finally, the repair of surface gouges. Let us consider these classes 
of damage. 

Temporary or emergency repairs of either small or large 
fractures may be made in the same manner as for a conven- 
tionally planked boat. Suppose you have poked a hole about six 
inches square in your hull above the water line. Temporary 
repairs, sufficient to keep out the water, could be made by tack- 
ing a piece of canvas over ft. If the surface of the canvas in 
contact with the hull be liberally larded with marine glue or any 
soft sealing compound, it will make a tighter joint. If the boat is 
going to have to travel some distance in rough water to the yard 
for repairs, it will be well to nail a piece of sheet lead or copper 
over the canvas. 

If your above-water hole is bigger than six or eight inches, it 
may be necessary to back up the patch with some bracing from 
the inside. This will depend upon how much water pressure will 
be brought to bear upon it in getting the boat to the yard. 

Below-water punctures, being real emergencies, require 
prompt action. If the hole can be got at from inside, the obvious 
thing to do is to get a temporary patch of some kind over it 
without delay. Get a member of your crew to hold a pillow, 





cushion or a folded bath towel over the hole while you prepare a 
canvas patch and some means of backing it up. Here again, a 
piece of sheet lead or copper would be helpful. (I might add that 
patching material, including canvas, sheet lead, the proper 
sized nails and marine glue should be included in the bosun’s 
locker of every well-found yacht.) 

If you cannot get at the hole from inside, try to get a piece of 
sailcloth over it and head for the nearest beach. Once the canvas 
covers the hole, the pressure of the water will tend to hold it 
there unless you drive the boat so hard that the canvas is tom 
away. An old sailor said that anything that will keep the water 
out will do in such an emergency. Once on the beach, the obvious 
thing to do is to get out lines, or to put shores under the hull, so 
the boat will not fall over when the tide goes out. Then you will 
have to wait for low water so that you can get at the bottom. 
Again the canvas-lead-marine glue combination is indicated, 
with bracing from within if possible. Then head for the nearest 
yard: 

Gouges of the surface, in the case of a painted hull, may be 
repaired by filling with any approved compound that dries hard 
and permits sanding and painting. There are numerous ad- 
vertised products on the market for this purpose; white lead 
putty, with the addition of a little whiting, will do the trick. 
Or the old reliable “‘dutchman” may be used. This is one of the 
most satisfactory ways to repair gouges in the surface of a 
planked or a plywood hull, where the damage is too deep for a 
workmanlike repair with a wood filler of the plastic wood variety. 

The repairs outlined above are applicable to both conventional 
and plywood hulls, either preformed or built of sheet plywood. 
When it comes to permanent repairs, the treatment of both 
preformed and sheet plywood differs somewhat from that em- 
ployed in the repair of ordinary planked boats. In the case of the 
latter, it is sometimes — indeed usually — possible to make 8 
repair which will leave no telltale scars to show where the ac- 
cident happened. To do this may require the replacement of one 
or more planks in their entirety and possibly new frames. If 
really well done by a careful workman, the repair should be 
difficult, if not impossible, to detect. 

Usually, however, a minor break in the planking of a planked 
hull will be repaired by the insertion of a short piece of new 
wood, backed up by a couple of butt blocks. If this is well done, 
it can be a perfectly satisfactory repair as far as service is con- 
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Exterior view of a large patch made in three layers. The outlines of the 
lower lifts are indicated by chalk marks. Note the curvature of the patch 


cerned, but it is likely to leave evidence of the repair for all to 
see and it may have a detrimental effect on the second hand 
value of the boat. 

In the case of either preformed or sheet plywood, it should be 


possible to make repairs to painted hulls which are quite in- - 


visible unless the paint is removed. By following the technique 
advocated by Lt. Comdr. Wood in the care of varnished hulls, 
it is possible to make repairs which are almost undetectable. 

Since the permanent repair of a preformed hull will usually be 
found more difficult than the repair of one built from sheet ply- 
wood, where compound curves are absent, I am going to de- 
scribe first an approved method of making such repairs. 

Let us assume that a jagged hole has been knocked in the hull 
ofa preformed plywood power boat. The hole is at the turn of the 
bilge, where the curvature is at its maximum, and it is a couple 
of feet across. If the boat is from one of the larger builders of 
stock boats, it will probably only be necessary to send a de- 
scription of the damage to the builder, giving an accurate ac- 
count of the location of the damage, and he will be able to supply 
promptly a repair piece formed to agree with the curvature of 
the hull. 

It may be necessary, however, to have a repair piece made to 
order by one of the firms which specialize in molding plywood. 
The repair piece may be slightly thicker than the hull to allow 
for fairing up the patch. In that case, a female mold will have to 
be made, over which the new piece may be formed. The proper 
curvature for this mold may be determined by making tem- 
plates of the corresponding location on the opposite side of the 
hull. This form should be made several inches larger all around 
than the over all dimensions of the actual hole, to allow for trim- 
ming and fitting. The mold may be made of a soft wood such as 
white pine; it may be of laminated construction and should be 
glued with waterproof glue. Forming the curved surface will, of 
course, have to be done most carefully by hand. 

While the form is at the molders, the edges of the hole in the 
hull may be trimmed carefully to a regular shape —a rec- 
tangle, for example. The edges should be bevelled to about 45° 
on the outside and the corners should be cut to a small radius. 
In plywood aircraft repair practice, it is customary to specify 
scarfed joints whose length is 12 times the thickness of the 
material, but it is the opinion of well informed people in the boat- 
building business that such joints in plywood hulls should be 
only from one to two times the thickness of the material. 

When the repair piece is received from the molders, it must 
be trimmed carefully to fit the hole as exactly as possible, with 
its edges bevelled and its corners rounded. Means for bringing 
pressure to bear upon the joint must be provided, and for this 
purpose it may be necessary to bore several small holes through 
the patch to permit the use of a strongback and bolts (with 
washers) to clamp the patch in place while the glue is setting. 
These holes will, of course, be plugged after the bolts are re- 
moved. On the other hand, if the backing piece is to be left in 
Position permanently, it will be satisfactory to use bronze 


This is the interior view of the patch to the left, showing the installation 
of the backing piece. The doubling at the left is part of the hull 


screws driven from inside the hull to exert the required-pressure; 
they may be left in place. Obviously, if the backing piece is to be 
permanently installed, it should be glued and screwed to the hull 
around the hole before inserting the patching piece. If a job of 
this description is carefully done, using one of the well-known 
waterproof glues (and following the manufacturer’s instructions 
to the letter) it should result in a permanent and invisible repair. 

There, are numerous waterproof glues available which cure 
or set at room temperature and, for repairs of this kind, they 
should prove entirely satisfactory. In the manufacture of 
modern waterproof plywood or the building of a preformed ply- 
wood hull, glues are used which require not only pressure but 
also the application of considerable heat. When this process is 
properly performed, the resulting product is impervious to 
either fresh or salt water. If the yard making repairs to plywood 
hulls has the equipment, it would be quite possible to use the 
heat setting glues in repair jobs. For example, the introduction 
of an electronic blanket between the patch and the clamping de- 
vice would provide the necessary heat. There are other electrical 
units available for the local application of heat, several of which 
would be suitable for this kind of service. 

Another and a neat method of repair would be to use thin 
brass strips to form the reinforcing members. Around the hole 
described above, a frame of brass about %” thick and 2” 
wide could be screwed to the hull, allowing an overlap of 1” 

(Continued on page 124) 
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Sketch showing another variation of the plywood repair method as 
applied to a large power cruiser. Note the female mold for forming 
the repair piece 
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Now 
The newest and one of the largest of the nation’s man-made waterways is Lake Texoma, formed be the 
by the building of Denison Dam on the Red River. The length of its shoreline is 1250 miles ph 
tion: t! 
Boat ¢ 
Madill 
INTRODUCING LAKE TEXOMA ions 
: Int 
pleasu 
By CRITCHELL RIMINGTON ing nu 
itis es 
establi 
URING THE past few years I have made something of a able hours afloat and breed more yachtsmen than one would i 
hobby of asking inquisitive yachtsmen the correct ever think possible. 
answer to what has become my favorite nautical ques- And, to this ever-mounting total, now comes a new man-made 
tion. This, briefly stated, is: ‘How many inland waterways, lake; one which is monstrous in size and which, analytically 
natural or artificial, are there in the United States which are speaking, is rated as the fifth largest artificial waterway in the 
five miles or more in length and which are suitable for the | United States. Its name is Lake Texoma — a huge body of some 
enjoyment of pleasure boating?” As a matter of fact, I ought to 220 square miles of sparkling water whose shoreline exceeds 
be keelhauled for even raising such a question for no other 1250 miles in length! Because you have probably heard little, 
reason than that the subject is a favorite of mine and hence I’m if anything, about it (and because you will be hearing much 
rather certain of the answer — which is 1500. Yes — 1500 and more in the years to come), a few vital statistics are in order. 
more lakes, inflated rivers and other extended bodies of water Three quarters of this vast inland sea lie in the state of | 
which, in the years to come, are going to furnish more pleasur- § Oklahoma, the remainder in Texas. It was created by damming 
the Red River, sometimes known as the Red River of Louisi- 
ana, which is the southernmost of the large tributaries of the 
Mississippi. The dam itself is known as Denison Dam, which z 
is already famous as the largest rolled-fill structure in the ty 
world, and whose massive hump crests the surging waters some 
55 miles into the state of Oklahoma. The reason for its construc- 
tion was to prevent floods, which each year were becoming more 
disastrous, and to create hydro-electric prower. 
magne s) Ro To the yachtsman, Lake Texoma is of particular interest. 
; eed Gai Saye Gi Now in the final stages of completion, it provides northern 
(AD SF cee = ag Texas and southern Oklahoma with an unsurpassed waterway 
Bien PRL on ~ i: offering the nautically minded sportsman a lifetime of yout 
ap Shee §, A SAT wn (a Unlike many man-made lakes, the configuration of its shore line 
—_. my Se AZ / 3 reveals bays and inlets which are made to order, not only for 
eae Joy ° Ss ieee 4 snug anchorages, but for the marinas, boat yards and yacht 
A clubs. And, thanks to the National Park Service as well as local 
agencies, waterside facilities are being developed fully. There 1s 
= a 2,000,000 population aggregate within a 75 mile radius of the 
{ES lake and one of 6,000,000 within 200 miles, and it can be assumed 
- a, that it will not be long before most of these locations will be » 
3 < Keech active use. What is more important, Texoma is in many places 
A typical cove in the shore of the great artifical lake which is being 10 miles and more in width and proportionately deep, with the — 
developed into the last word in yacht harbors result that anything from an outboard-propelled rowboat to 4 A 
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Many sections of Lake Texoma are ten 

miles and more in width and proportion- 

ately deep, with the result that anything 

fom an outboard-propelled rowboat to a 

50-foot auxiliary will find the waters greatly 
to her liking 


Permits for over 1100 pleasure boats have 
already been issued, and they are still 
pouring in. The size, depth and shoreline 
of the lake is such that it will be ideal for 
every type of craft 


50-foot auxiliary will find the waters eminently to her liking. 

Now that the war is thankfully concluded, yachting activity 
on the lake will undoubtedly accelerate with astonishing ra- 
pidity. To date, however, many significant developments have 
occurred. No less than three yacht clubs are already in opera- 
tion: the Durant Boat Club, at Durant, Okla.; the North Texas 
Boat Club at Denison, Texas; and the Madill Boat Club at 
Madill, Okla. The membership of each one of these organiza- 
tions is already in excess of 100. 

In the first eight months of this year over 1100 permits for 
pleasure boats had been issued, and it is reported that a mount- 
ing number is being received in every mail. In this connection 
itis especially interesting to note that the U. S. Engineers have 
established a set of rules and regulations relating to pleasure 
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boat operation on the lake, as well as to 
safety equipment carried on board, which are 
. substantially identical to that required by 
the Coast Guard on Federal waters. Equally significant is that 
not only are there half a dozen concessionaires renting boats 
and offering marine service, but that most of the major boat- 
builders have appointed distributors in the area. 

One of the most appealing features of Texoma is that yachts- 
men will be able to enjoy a season of nine months or more; no 
doubt many local skippers will do no more than have their 
boats hauled out for an annual or semi-annual overhaul. 
Observations reveal an average annual wind velocity of from 
nine to ten miles m.p.h., with the prevailing winds in winter 
coming from the north and northwest and in summer from the 
south and southeast. 

All in all, it would seem that a new yachting center has 
appeared on the nautical map! 
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A few of the designs for the many boat slips, floats and marine service barges which have been prepared by the National Park Service 








Chrysler Corp. 
Among the numerous advantages of powdered metal bearings are self- 
lubrication, elimination of electrolysis and a substantial saving in weight 


POWDERED 
METAL PARTS 


Self-Lubricating Metal Parts Are Destined to 
Play a Prominent Role in Tomorrow’s Yachts 


By TOM McCAHILL 


will undoubtedly play a major part in your future yacht- 

ing. For those who have not heard of powdered metal, this 
article is to assure them that there is such a thing and, further- 
more, that it is here to stay. For example, nearly all the Army 
and Navy machinery of war contains powdered metal self- 
lubricating parts in some form or other, the famous B 29s having 
over 1800 self-lubricated bearings. 

Powdered self-lubricating metal is made from powdered 
particles. When desired, it can be made self-lubricating for an 
almost indefinite period by submerging in oil, as it has retentive, 
sponge-like qualities. The base powder is a blend of dust fine 
metal particles, such as iron, copper, zinc, tin, brass, steel and 
various other metal and alloys. Naturally, the blend is mixed 
differently for each type of use and part. The powder, regardless 
of base, feels and looks like ordinary talcum powder, and the 
makings for a bronze bearing can be quickly dispersed by one 
misdirected, exuberant sneeze. 

In manufacturing, the powder is first poured into a die or 
mold where it is compressed under extreme pressure into a 
fragile briquette; this, whether an unborn bearing or fine 
machine part, is then placed in a thermostatically controlled 
sintering furnace. Sintering means that one of the constituent 
metals of low melting point, not a major element, melts and 
flows through the mix, thus acting as a permanent binder, at the 
same time creating additional pores for future self-lubrication 
without the unit losing its shape. Powdered metal can be made 
with the tensile strength of steel (166,000 per square inch) in 
tensile tests, and can be made as hard as 65 Rockwell C, 
which is extremely hard in case you’re interested. To get back 
to manufacturing, the final stage comes after sintering and is 
called sizing. This, like the first operation, is another pressing 
job, only this time the part is shaped and finished to the exact 
size required (to 1/10,000”). As you can see, this is a simple and 
economical method of making finely finished, close tolerance 
parts and this should mean cheaper marine hardware in the 
future. Usually no machining is required. 

Returning to yacht uses, the self-lubricating bearings with 


Git neat parts, made from powdered metal, 
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their natural weather-resisting properties, undoubtedly deserve 
first attention. The metallic sponge structures of these bearings 
are caused by compressing the briquette to a state less than 
solid, and by the sintering or flowing off of certain elements 
under heat, leaving thousands of invisible, minute, inter. 
connected pores and veins. These pores act like a sponge, when 
the bearing is submerged in a bath of oil, because capillary ao. 
tion draws and holds the oil up to 35 per cent of the total volume 
of the bearing and thus provides a reservoir of oil, which 
assures almost permanent lubrication. External pressure, fric- 
tion or heat will instantly bring a film of oil to the surface for 
lubricating, and this will be a decided benefit to yachtsmen, in 
many ways. However, no oil is lost by dripping, which explains 
the long life. 

On future yachts there should be no squeaky blocks, binding 
rudder posts and steering wheels as these parts will have been 
lubricated for life at the factory. Your radio will be equipped 
with self-lubricating bushings and bearings and so will many of 
the new auxiliary pumps, generators, starting motors and fans. | 
could go on like this for hours, telling you how your sheaves, 
winches, stuffing box and radio compass will be self-lubricated, 
but then this isn’t a marine catalogue. 

A point which may interest you is the answer to a question 
I asked the Amplex Division of Chrysler, perhaps the world’s 
largest manufacturer of powdered metal parts. This question 
was: “Just suppose I should build a boat completely equipped 
with self-lubricating parts and that I was the goldarndest sailor 
that ever lived, I sailed night and day for 20 years. In this event, 
don’t you think that some of the parts, such as the main sheet 
blocks or steering gear bearings, might become just a bit too low 
in the oil department?” The answer was considerate and also to 
the point. I, in turn, was asked, “If you had a sponge that went 
dry and you wanted it wet again what would you do?” “Nat 
urally,”” I answered, ‘‘I’d put some more wet on it.” To my 
surprise, this proved to be the solution. In other words, with 
parts subjected to extreme friction and wear, the oil life ex- 
pectancy becomes lower; in these cases, when replenishment is 
indicated, a bit of oil poured on the part will be immediately 
absorbed, giving the bearing a brand new lease on life. 

Andy Langhammer, well-known in Great Lake yachting cir- 
cles, is president of Amplex and he has used his boat Rambler as 
the guinea pig for self-lubricating marine experiments. Every- 
thing aboard appears to be made from powdered metal, from the 
rudder post to the bilge pump, and many competing yachtsmen 
strongly suspect that his keel is self-lubricating too, thus giving 
Rambler an extra smooth sea and a super slippery bottom. 

Another thing to remember is that, in yachting, many factors 
adverse to normal lubrication are encountered. These include 
high temperatures in hot climates and subzero temperatures 
in northern latitudes. There are also the elements of moisture, 

(Continued on page 122) 







































This is a close-up of a briquetting press showing a part being ejected 
from the die. Note the particles of powdered metal on the table 
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The lines show a boat of moderate displacement, and one that should be easily driven 


AN ENLARGED FIVE-METRE 


A Fast Auxiliary Cruiser for the Designer’s Own Use 


By A. MASON 


TIS ALWAYS interesting to read about a boat which a de- 
signer has created for his own use. After all, he has just as 
Many special requirements to be met as has any other 

yachtsman. Indeed, his needs may be quite different from the 
average, though the actual basic design characteristics are apt 
to be quite conservative, especially if he has done considerable 
uiling in boats of moderate size. He will fully comprehend the 
folly of “ crowding a quart into a pint pot,” the final result being 
that the design will be quite orthodox. 

The designer fully comprehends also that any boat is a 
compromise between many variables — speed, seaworthiness, 
beauty, strength, comfort, roominess, and so on — but he knows 
the limits to which one feature might be emphasized and can 
make the necessary concessions to achieve a harmonious whole. 
While he has a much freer hand in designing his own boat, since 
he knows exactly what is required, he cannot always do the 
sme for others, who are apt to emphasize certain features 
vhich the designer knows from long experience are never really 
required. 

Ina general way, we have a perfect analogy in automobiles. 
No one in his right mind would drive a large car in heavy city 
traffic when a light car would be eminently more suitable. For 
longer country trips, the reverse is true but, actually, how much 
total country driving does a normal city dweller do? Similarly, 
with a boat, how often does one see a heavy displacement ocean 
‘ruser, under-rigged and under-canvassed, hardly able to get 
out of her own way on relatively protected coastal waterways? 
She is the apple of her owner’s eye for that long cruise he never 
makes! Few of these boats ever get out into deep water. Further- 
More, even if some of these boats ever went to sea, they would 
be perfectly safe and comfortable, yet their crews would die 
from boredom or starvation on an extended trip. Hence, for 
hormal cruising seaboard, such vessels are poor performers in 
our usual summer weather. We seldom get a bad blow of serious 


proportions or are caught out in a quickly rising gale, as hap- 
pens so often to our British cousins. Why favor a type we don’t 
require for our conditions except in rare instances? 

The normal or light displacement hull would be a much more 
satisfactory ship, besides being equally seaworthy and comfort- 
able. When intelligently handled, she would also be much faster, 
should the occasion demand speed. Also, her ballast would be all 
outside, since in a small boat, in which the crew’s weight may be 
a large percentage of the total, it is indeed a misconception to 
think that a less comfortable ship would result. A high, large 
weight such as that of the crew will raise the vertical position of 
the center of gravity and decrease the stability appreciably. 
Hence, with both inside and outside ballast, the vertical center 
of gravity is already high to begin with. You can see why all the 
ballast should be outside. While it might make a more comfort- 
able ship to carry some of it inside, it certainly would not help 
the vessel’s ability to carry sail. A small cruising boat will never 
have too much stability to carry sail or be too stiff. In addition, 
a light displacement boat, having less sail area and conse- 
quently much lighter gear and rigging to handle, is a more satis- 
factory boat and a pleasure to sail at all times. 

Such a boat, in this category, is shown on these pages as the 
solution to the designer’s own requirements. While she may ap- 
pear quite long and narrow when we say 34’ 8” by 7’ 4” beam, 
examination reveals that, due to her ample overhangs, she is 
really quite a small vessel, being only 23’ 6’ on the water line 
with the shoal draft of 4’ 8’. Disregarding the overhangs, she is 
comparable to any of the smaller stock auxiliaries of about the 
same water line length. 

However, before describing the design in greater detail, 
mention should be made of the Five-Metre sloop Diana, which 
the designer owned and cruised in for a number of years on Long 
Island Sound.* The Five-Metre is a smaller edition of the well- 

*See Yacutine, April 1942. 
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known Six-Metres. With a water line length of 20 per cent less, 
the displacement and sail area were only about 50 per cent. The 
draft is limited to 3’ 7” and she can go to windward in almost any 
condition of wind or sea. In fact the ‘‘ Fives” would be an ideal 
open racing class for, besides costing much less than “Sixes”, 
both initially and in upkeep, they are more fun to race and sail 
than many a larger cruising boat. 

Keeping in mind that the Five-Metre was the basic model 
but was too small and cramped for cruising, especially for mixed 
company, and with her total lack of conveniences, we see the new 
design is quite similar in form but is materially increased in size. 
As a result, she should be roomier, more comfortable and faster, 
yet fully as capable. She would have all that was lacking in the 
smaller vessel as follows: 

(a) Comfortable-sleeping berths for two and provision for 

two more on occasion. 

(b) Ample hanging lockers for clothes, in addition to con- 
siderable locker space. 

(c) Ample galley and working space, including fixed ice box. 

(d) A comfortable, dry and cozy cabin which will not be 
objectionable on a rainy week-end. 

(e) Ample stowage space for sail bags in forepeak and all the 
usual equipment for maximum accessibility. 

(f) Small, simple, auxiliary engine of power sufficient to bring 
the boat home in a flat calm, yet not so much power 
that the incentive to sail will be lost. 

In addition to the other qualities, two were inherent with the 

smaller boat which also would be desirable, such as the follow- 


ing: 

(a) Sails small enough to be readily stowed aboard or taken 
ashore, so as not to rely on sail covers to keep the sails 
dry during the week. 

(b) A divided cockpit to separate the helmsman from th 
crew or guests. : 

With the above in mind, this design was started on a long 

winter’s night a few years ago. Since then, the design has been 
periodically revised, especially the cabin plan, from additional 
experience gained from each year’s cruising. At first, the cabin 
plan had a short cabin trunk that did not extend forward of the 
mast and also had a large fore hatch. Also, to provide comfort- 
able sleeping accommodations, hinged pipe berths were used in 
the main cabin, leaving much smaller galley and dresser spaces. 
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The sail plan has a high and large fore triangle which, with g 
tall mast, gives the sail area needed for the light air conditions 
which are characteristic of summer sailing. Since certain cruising. 
racing events in which the sail area is unmeasured are often 
simply down wind runs, provision has been made to shift from 
sloop to yawl rig with only a minimum change, the mizzep 
being separately stayed. The ability to set a mizzen staysail off 
the wind would more than compensate for the slight increase jn 
rating. Also, when sailing to windward, though the mizzen might 
appear to throw the sail plan off balance, the area is so small as 
to be negligible and no difference in speed would be noted, even 
with the mizzen furled. The storm mainsail is cut with a hollow 
leach so as to not require sail battens and is also high enough to 
clear the furled mainsail on the boom but still use the same clew 
outhaul and tack wire to the gooseneck. It will be necessary to 
through-bolt the track to the mast in the way of the tack above 
the track gate and also at the head of the storm mainsail. 

The rigging plan contains a number of special features such 
as the use of two shrouds on each side and a single spreader with 
no shrouds above the jibstay except the jumper stays to the 
masthead. Also, while not absolutely necessary for average con- 
ditions, running backstays are to be fitted, mainly to keep one’s 
mind free from worry and, incidentally, to keep the mast straight 
and up to its job when sailing in a bit of breeze or racing and 
using the large genoa. Otherwise, the rig has been kept simple 
and effective for ease of adjustment and maintenance. The main 
and jib halliards will be fitted with reel winches mounted on the 
mast to eliminate the usual mess of coiled lines which always 
seem to foul the jib sheets. Also, as a guard to prevent this nui- 
sance, vertical handrails will be fitted on the forward corners of 
the mast. These will be handy when working around the mast in 
a choppy sea. 

The construction plan indicates conservative boatbuilding 
practice of the highest order to insure a strong, stout, light hull 
which can be driven in a good breeze with full sail with no sign 
of straining over the years. For this reason, the long shelf and 
deck stringer stiffener is in addition to the usual clamp and deck 
stringer commonly used in a boat of this size. Likewise, the deck 
planking is to be double to insure maximum tightness against 
troublesome deck leaks, yet keep the deck planking of greater 
thickness than the hull planking to create a deck frame of maxi- 
mum strength. This will withstand the intense stresses in the 





The inboard profile and cabin plan will repay careful study 
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structure set up while sailing and to insure maximum life against 
hogging or sagging. The main chain plates are a bit unusual in 
that the main plate is at the turn of the bilge. This is necessary 
since the upper shroud chain plate is well inboard so that the 
genoa may be sheeted flat for windward work. The lower shroud 
chain plate is outboard at the deck edge as usual. In addition, 
two diagonal straps are fitted from the chain plate to the keel to 
distribute the load to the hull structure. 

As to the internal arrangements, nothing is unusual but all is 
plain, though considerable care was taken that the individual 
lockers were to suit their intended items normally carried by a 
boat of this size. The cabin table is stowed in a rack on the for- 
ward clothes locker bulkhead and the pipe legs are stowed under 
the transom cushions. Since seat cushions can never be both com- 
fortable to sit and also to sleep on, the main cabin berths will 
require some explanation. In the main cabin, the seat back is 
swung inboard and down, stretching a canvas bottom attached 
to a batten on the hull as was done in many of the older Her- 
reshoff cruising boats. It is as comfortable as a pipe berth but 
does not require as much space and permits additional lockers 
and shelves, and larger galley dresser area. 

The galley is aft and contains all the usual equipment. Head- 
room here and in the after end of the main cabin is 6’ 0’. Be- 
tween the main cabin and the forecastle is an oilskin locker to 
port and a clothes locker to starboard, the latter being fitted 
with radio and book shelves and a small liquor locker in its 
lowest section. The forecastle is wide open, with the usual tran- 
som, shelves and hooks for sail and duffle bag stowage, in addi- 
tion to the pipe berth to port and a “ Root” berth to starboard 
over the toilet. As a consequence, it is possible to sleep two aft 
and two forward though for a cruise of more than a week-end, 
two or, at the most, three persons would be the maximum num- 
ber if comfort is to be assured. 

Since the engine is quite small, being only a water-cooled five 
hp. with impulse magneto ignition, there is no generator for 
charging batteries. Consequently, all lighting is by oil lamps, 
except for the binnacle which is illuminated by dry cells. The 
engine controls are located in the after cockpit under the bridge 


















































She has @ large fore triangle and a fairly small mainsail. Her total sail 
area is 454 square feet . 
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For certain down wind races a small mizzen might be fitted. The sail 
area of the mizzen is 47 square feet 


deck. While the center line installation of the propeller offers 
much less resistance under sail, it would mean locating the en- 
gine much further forward and seriously interfere with the cabin 
arrangement. Since the engine is quite small and is intended to 
give only enough power for the boat to get into port in a flat 
calm or to help buck a tide or river current, the off center loca- 
tion was considered satisfactory. 

The two cockpits should be mentioned. Since considerable 
cruising is done, it was a problem to locate the compass and hence 
a bridge deck appeared desirable. Also, it permitted the main 
sheet blocks and cleats to be located between the helmsman and 
crew so that, when racing, the main sheet man would not be in 
the way of the helmsman and when cruising or day sailing it was 
much easier for the helmsman to trim the mainsail and still keep 
an eye on the ship’s course. 

Although it might be thought that a divided cockpit would be 
objectionable when cruising, actually it was hardly noticed with 
the Five-Metre. Another feature in favor of the double cockpit 
is that the forward cockpit can be made watertight to protect 
the engine, while the after cockpit can be open to permit the 
entire stern to be ventilated as well as to allow stowage of long 
items such as swabs, ensign staff, boom crutch and other gear. 
The helmsman should have comfort; note the padded cockpit 
coaming and upholstered seat cushion to avoid shifting cushions 
every time he moves. Of course, it will be necessary to provide 
cockpit covers to keep rain water out when the boat is unat- 
tended. In addition, while not shown on these plans, a canvas 
awning for the crew’s cockpit will fit over the boom and have 
curtains at the sides and across the forward end. This will permit 
the crew’s cockpit to be partially enclosed while at anchor on a 
rainy day or a cool evening. 

No mention has been made of the dinghy. However, shown on 
the plans is the outline of a small pram to be carried only when 
cruising. The designer cruises with a dog aboard and some 
means of getting ashore must therefore be provided. Conse- 
quently, while it is possible that a pram 6’ 6” long can be de- 
signed‘as a practical boat to fit the available stowage space, it 
would carry but two persons. A rubber life raft might be a more 
satisfactory solution for carrying capacity and easier to stow and 
handle but would be no drier than the conventional pram. 

























STAR CLASS WORLD'S CHAMPIONSHIP 


A Youthful Pair From San Diego Outsails Twenty Veteran Crews to Capture 1945 Series 


By HERBERT L. STONE 





re. T TOOK six full days of sailing under trying conditions to 
i) decide this year’s World’s Championship in the Interna- 
, tional Star Class. And, when the gun finally went off for 
}) the winning boat in the last day’s race, sailed in a hard 
= “nor’wester that blew up to 25 miles or better in the puffs 
and kicked up a vicious sea on Long Island Sound, a 
youthful crew from the San Diego Fleet, headed by Malin 
Burnham, just out of high school, with Lowell North as crew, 
took that race and the series from 20 other veteran crews repre- 
senting Star fleets from Cuba to Canada, from the east to the 
west coasts. But, while the 17-year-old skipper may have been 
young in years, he had had plenty of experience. Last year he 
served as crew to the San Diego skipper who won the title on 
Lake Michigan, off Chicago. So the most southern fleet in Cali- 
fornia thus won the title for two years in a row. 

But to take the title this year, Burnham had to face stiff 
odds, for he went into the last race four points behind the leader 
— hard-sailing James Cowie — another Californian of the Los 
Angeles Harbor Fleet, with such well-known veterans as ‘‘Skip”’ 
Etchells and Ted Clark, of Long Island Sound, and H. P. Wil- 
liams, of Southern Lake Michigan, right on his tail and only a 
few points behind. Cowie had been going strong all week and 
seemed to have an unassailable lead when going into the last 
race. As it was, he finished this last, and only windy race of the 
series, in seventh place, after one of his wire shrouds had parted 
and he had lost position while repairing it so that he could keep 
the mast in his boat and finish the race. This position gave him 
enough points to take second in the series standing, so that the 
two California fleets finished one-two, with “Skip” Etchells, of 
the Western Long Island Fleet, in third position. 

Here is the final- point score for the 21 fleets that sailed in the 
series: 
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Skipper Fleet Pointa¥t' Skipper Fleet Points 
Burnham San Diego 87 Halsted Moriches Bay 54 
Cowie Angeles 85 Lee Seneca Lake 54 
Etchells West. L.I. Sound 83 Rogers Wilmette Har. 54 
Hale Cape Ann 68 Craig Lake Geor 53 
Allen Cent. L.I. Sound 68 Picken Gt. South Bay 43 
Jahncke New Orleans 63 Boss Narragansett Bay 39 
Shaw Gravesend Bay 62 Waddell Sarina Bay 29 
DeCardenas Havana 61 Criminale Mobile Bay 23 
Williams So. Lake Mich. 61 Nurme Detroit River 11 
Clark So. L.I. Sound 60 Ziluca Adm, Farragut 1 
Lippincott West Jersey 57 


This year’s series was sailed under the sponsorship of the 
Noroton and the Stamford Yacht Clubs, with the Star Class 
Committee, headed by George Elder, Jr., officiating. As has 
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been the custom during the war years, it was sailed in boats 
provided by the host clubs, each competing crew bringing its own 
sails and drawing lots each day for the boats. Naturally, some of 
the boats were better than others, or were in better shape. And 
thus ‘‘the luck of the draw”’ played some part in the outcome; 
yet the crews that came through at the top of the heap were 
those who did consistently well throughout the series, irrespec- 
tive of the boats they sailed. Thus, Cowie, with one first to his 
credit, never finished below seventh place in a fleet of 21, and the 
young winner took one first, three second places and one day 
dropped to sixteenth place. 

The vagaries of Long Island Sound breezes were never more 
apparent than during this series. They were all on the light side, 
except for the last day, in which there was too much wind for the 
best racing and considerable gear was carried away here and 
there throughout the fleet. And, on one day, the fourth race had 
to be postponed entirely by reason of an easterly gale that made 
the Sound no place to race even a Star boat — and the Stars are 
not often stopped by the weather. 

The fracas started on August 20th in a light to moderate 
southerly that was so late in arriving that it was four fifteen 
o’clock before the fleet was sent away by the Regatta Commit- 
tee on Rear Commodore Doolittle’s Jumbo. This made for a late 
finish but Carlos de Cardenas, the Cuban entry, drove his boat 
over the line, coming in from outside the direct course, to get 
the winner’s gun a few seconds before seven o’clock. Malin 
Burnham was second and Harold Halsted, from Moriches Bay, 
third, the three being only seconds apart. Dinner ashore was 
late that night. 

The second race, sailed the next day, was also a light weather 
affair, the wind being southwest and the sea smooth. It took 
most of the fleet over two and a half hours to sail the 10-mile 
windward and leeward course and, under these conditions, 
James Cowie brought his boat home first, 42 seconds ahead o 
Ted Clark, of Southern Long Island Sound, with W. M. Hale, 
the Cape Ann Fleet, third. Cowie thus went into the lead 01 
total points, with Halsted and Lippincott tied for second place. 

On Wednesday there was another long wait for enough breez 
to move the boats and the start was postponed until four 
forty-five. “Skip” Etchells showed the way this day in typical 
light Long Island Sound weather, and won handily, but Burt 
ham finished in his favorite position, second. Edward Jahneke 


(Continued on page 122) 
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Start of the first day’s race of the 

International Star Championship 

series which this year was held on 

Long Island Sound, showing 17 of 

the 21 entries reaching past the 

Stamford Yacht Club committee boat 
as they approach the line 


Right, the last day’s race brought 

the only real breeze of the five days 

of racing. The Cuban entry, Carlos 
de Cardenas, in foreground 


George Elder, president of the Star 
Class, presenting the trophy to 
Malin Burnham, skipper, and Lowell 
North, of the San Diego Bay Fleet, 
the youngest crew to sail in the series 
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The 23rd International 


Star Championship Series 


Star Class skippers and crews representing 21 fleets gathered at Stam- 

ford for the World’s Championship Series of the Class. The series was 

sailed in Star boats provided by the Noroton and other Long Island 
Sound yacht clubs 

















“Bicho Malo,” Vice Commodore Mario Munoz Bustamante’s Rhodes-designed 28 foot cutter, and ‘‘Windy,’”’ owned by Commodore Manuel 
‘ Rasco, Jr., of the Miramar Yacht Club reaching into Havana harbor. Morro Castle is at the right 
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INTERNATIONAL YACHT. CLUB 
FORMED IN HAVANA 


> As a result of the efforts of Rafael 
Posso, long one of Havana’s best known 
yachtsmen, the government of Cuba has 
undertaken the construction of a pier in 
Havana Bay at Muelle de Calabberia 
which will be the site of a new organiza- 
tion to be known as the San Cristobal 
Y. C. (Regatta Club of Cuba). One of the 
principal functions of this new organiza- 
tion will be to provide all necessary facili- 
ties to visiting yachtsmen from the United 
States and the West Indies. Mr. Posso, 
together with other public spirited yachts- 
men, has secured the services of Gustavo 
Botet to design the dock and neighboring 
buildings. This structure will include a 
bar, restaurant, office and necessary nau- 
tical facilities. 

The provisional officers of the new 
organization are: Enrique J. Conill, com- 
modore; Rafael Posso, vice commodore; 
Manuel Rasco, Jr., contra commodore; 
Jesus Azqueta, treasurer; Mario Munoz 
Bustamante, vice treasurer; Carlos de 
Cardenas, secretary; Jose Cidre, president 
of the house committee; Juan Sabates, 
vice president of the house committee. 


ST. PETERSBURG-HABANA RACE 
TO BE SAILED IN 1946 


> Word has been received that the 12th 
Annual St. Petersburg-Habana Race will 
be sailed in 1946, the tentative date for 
the start being March 3lst. The race is 
sponsored by the’St. Petersburg Y.C. 
with the codperation of the Habana and 


Miramar Y.Cs. of Havana, Cuba. Rafael 
Posso reports that from six to eight 
Cuban yachts will participate. 


MANHASSET BAY YACHT CLUB 
FALL SERIES HAS RECORD FLEET 


» The Manhasset Bay Y.C’s. thirteenth 
annual Fall Series, held September 5th- 
9th, set a new all-time high mark for the 
number of boats in the event, with 133 
sail competing ina single day of Bay rac- 
ing and a total of nearly 600 starts. Five 
days of near-perfect weather helped bring 
out the fleet, but the fact that it was the 
first event of its kind around, Long Island 
Sound since the shooting stopped in the 
Pacific probably put the sailors in a frame 
of mind to turn out in such numbers. 

Inaugurated in 1933 under Commo- 
dore Egbert Moxham as a late-season 
event primarily for smaller boats, and 
with courses laid out almost entirely in 
Manhasset Bay, the fall series rarely saw 
a 100-boat turnout in prewar times, so 
this year’s fleet was another indication of 
where yachting is going now that the 
pressure of war is lifted. 

Appropriately enough, the outstanding 
boat of the series turned up in the Victory 
Class, those fine little sloops designed by 
William Gardner at the end of World 
War I, which are still going strong in 
celebration of another and even harder- 
won victory. The winner was Black Jack, 
owned by former Commodore Robert W. 
Fraser, who, as head of this year’s and 
many past Manhasset race committees, 
deserves a large share of the credit for 
the success of the event. Sailed by three 
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different skippers, including her owner, on 
different days, Black Jack led the Vic- 
tories home in each of the five races and 
on the last day, with Howard Kraus at 
the helm, distinguished herself by sailing 
through most of the Internationals and 
“S” boats which had started ahead of 
her. For the second straight year, Black 
Jack took the Alker Trophy, for the 
highest-scoring boat enrolled in the club 
fleet, as well as her class prize. 

Another stand-out was Ted Clark, from 
Sea Cliff, sailing Whirlaway in the Star 
Class to three first and two second places. 
The “S” boats— veterans still going 
strong, like the Victories — sailed a close 
series, with J. M. Halstead’s Fidget com- 
ing out on top. 

The Manhasset Bay skippers in the 
widely-distributed Atlantic. Class dem- 
onstrated in home waters the mastery 
they have attained in this class by finish- 
ing one-two-three in the series, Joe Mon- 
etti’s Hera, Howard Seymour’s Mutiny 
and Glenn MacNary’s Ann topping the 
fifteen boats in that order. Mary Chap- 
man Mathes, sailing HurryCain, won 4 
hard-fought series in the Manhasset Bay 
one-design class. 

The Internationals, “big boats”’ of the 
fleet, produced another nip-and-tuck 
battle between Corny Shields and Arthur 
Knapp, Jr., for the series, with Shields 
Aileen going into the final race one point 
ahead of Bumble Bee, sailed by Knapp, 
and beating her by one place to clinch 
the trophy. 

A feature of the final day, on which # 
Sound championship regatta was held in 
conjunction with the Bay series, was 4 
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race for cruising boats in which Rear 
Commodore Dick Rachals’s Little Sister 
Class sloop Cloud Drift, liking the smooth 
water and moderate breeze, saved her 
time on a number of much larger boats 
to take the Orient Trophy. 

Other series-winning skippers were 
Stanley Bell, who won all but one race in 
the “110s”; Judy Sutherland, who was 
outstanding in the Meteors; Luther Beck 
and Paul Forsman, who divided honors in 
the Lightning Class, Rolph Hanson, 
Douglas Seeth and R. Kaufman. 

WiuraM H. Taytor 


YOUNG SKIPPER WINS GREAT LAKES 
STAR CHAMPIONSHIP 


p> Dick Stearns, 17-year-old skipper from 
Jackson Park Y.C. in Chicago, sailing 
Glider II to three firsts and two seconds 
in this year’s Great Lakes Star Champion- 
ship series, held at Vermilion, Ohio, 
walked off with top honors by scoring 83 
points. Dr. F. R. Black, a fellow club 
member, finished second in Silver King 
with a total of 72 points. Dick Miller’s 
Fleet Star III, of Crescent Sail Y.C., 
Detroit, followed in third place with 60 
points. 

It took a couple of races for Stearns to 
get accustomed to the fast company but, 
after the stage fright was over, he showed 
the boys a few tricks about sailing Stars. 
Gary Comer, his crew, turned in a fine 
performance and undoubtedly had a 
hand in keeping Dick on the beam. Dick 
Miller, of Detroit, had the race practically 
in the bag the first trip around the wind- 
ward-leeward course but had the mis- 
fortune to have his mainsail outhaul slip, 
making it impossible to trim his main on 
the second windward leg. It was then that 
Stearns grabbed the lead and fought off 
his only real contender. 

Some freak accidents occurred. In the 


first race, Bill Kirkland, of Gull Lake, - 


attempting to cross the bow of George 
Harris’ Ripple II, got a stiff knockdown 
when the squeeze was on. Kirkland’s spar 
ducked under Ripple’s jumper stay and 
locked and the two boats drifted help- 
lessly until Kirkland shinnied up Rip- 
ple’s spar and disengaged them. Harris’ 
boat was undamaged and finished: the 
race last. Kirkland’s Jaquerie suffered a 
broken spreader and had to be towed to 
port, At the time of the accident, Harris 
was well up among the leaders and the 
mishap knocked him out of several points. 
When Kirkland learned that a protest 
hadn’t been entered he submitted one in 
behalf of Harris. It didn’t change the 
score but, as Kirkland put it, it was done 
“to keep the records clean.” 

At the conclusion of the first day the 
boys called for a windward-leeward course 
80 the following day the starting line was 
set three miles out in Lake Erie. This was 
4 mistake as the wind was blowing 22 
m.p.h. before the starting gun was fired 
and the weather report gave all indica- 
tions of a stiffer blow coming. Seventeen 
boats hit the starting line as one and beat 


inshore to the weather mark. Of the 
seventeen, only six finished. Only two 
crossed the finish line under full canvas, 
the other four carrying only a jib or a 
mainsail. It was in this race that two top 
notch skippers, Al Wakefield, sailing 
Dickery, of Vermilion, and “Buz” Van 
Arsdale, sailing Step N’Fechit, had their 
hopes dashed when their spars came 
tumbling down. Various other mishaps 
occurred on the remaining nine boats. 
George Harris’ Ripple proved she could 
take the heavy going with the best of 
them and got her only winning gun of the 
series. Dick Stearns Glider held together, 
much to the amazement of her young 
skipper, and finished second followed by 
Ross Roger’s Toglenda, of Vermilion. On 
V-J Day Dick Stearns celebrated in his 
own way by getting his first winning gun, 


just barely edging out Dick Miller in a. 


hot contest. 

On the last day the boys sat becalmed 
at the starting line. Again Dick Stearns 
had Lady Luck smile on him when he 
picked up the only zephyr on Lake Erie 


79 


and grabbed a commanding lead which 
he never relinquished. With the weather 
man being so stingy with wind, the race 
committee decided they had better call 
the morning race at the end of the first 
time around to get ready for the last race 
of the series. 

The skippers found a beautiful 8 m.p.h. 
breeze at the start of the second race, a 
10 mile triangular course. Sixteen boats 
answered the starting gun and the fleet 
could have been covered with a blanket. 
Again Dick Stearns and Dick Miller found 
themselves tangling for the lead. It wasn’t 
until Miller mistook a flag on a fisherman’s 
net that he dropped behind and Stearns 
grabbed this opportunity to take a short 
lead. Danny Fletcher’s Triton and Bob 
Cameron’s Loch Lomond sneaked into 
second and third places on the run to the 
finish mark ahead of Miller. 

At the award dinner August 16th, Dick 
Stearns and Gary Comer were presented 
with the huge Great Lakes trophy along 
with a pennant and a half model. 

Frep RUNNELS 
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Art Young’s “Lorna VII’* (No. 2101) of the Gull Lake fleet, sailing through the lee of 
Ross Roger’s ‘‘Toglenda” (No. 1005) of Lorain, Ohio, during the Star Class Great Lakes 
Championships at Vermilion, Ohio 














Kent Hitchcock 


The start of the C Service runabouts during the 13th annual Hearst Regatta. The first and 
second place boats, Joe Leanardo in “My Shadow” (C 52) and Bennie Miller in ‘Sweet 
Heart” (C 189) are already out in front 


ANNUAL SOUTH SHORE REGATTA 


> The annual South Shore regatta at 
Vermilion, Ohio, had an added attraction 
in the Great Lakes Star championships, a 
series of five races sailed August 13th— 
15th, described elsewhere. 

Herb Bailey, of the Mentor Harbor 
Y.C., won the auxiliary event with his 
L-O Class Fine Feather, with Frank 
White’s Tigress, second and Bagatelle, 
W. L. James, Cleveland Y.C., third. The 
Universal Class went to Gordon Douglass, 
of the Vermilion Y.C., with his new 17- 
footer Thistle, with Bob Williamson’s 
Doress, C.Y.C., second and Echo, T. J. 
Swoboda, C.Y.C., third. 

Bob Doane, of the Lorain Y.C., took 
the Comet Class with Melvin Squires, of 
Sandusky, in second place and Dr. C. B. 
Smith, of Lorain Y.C., third. 

In the International 14 Class, the victor 
was Jay Jay, owned by John Brennan, of 
the Vermilion B.C., with Bob Iden second 
and Dick Durhan, third. 

The National One-Design Class went 
to Bill Miller, of the Vermilion Y.C., with 
Dr. Nielsen in second place and D. 
Wooford, third. 

Gene Brandel, of the Sandusky §.C., 
won the Interlake Class with his Tag T'wo. 
Peg Nan, F. W. Owen, of the Lorain Y.C., 
was second and Eliza Jane, Ted Eysen- 
bach, Cleveland Y.C., third. 

Joun G. RoBInson 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL 
HEARST REGATTA 


> The last of the wartime speed boat 
regattas brought out an all time record 
attendance for Southern California rac- 
ing events as 25,000 racing fans jammed 
the Long Beach Marine Stadium on 
August 12th to witness the 13th consecu- 
tive running of the Annual Hearst Gold 
Trophy Regatta. Over 80 drivers, repre- 
senting Arizona, California, Washington 


and Oregon, signed up. With gas ration- 
ing still in effect and a ban on the use of 
gasoline for exhibition purposes, one of 
the major oil companys provided 300 
gallons of a postwar experimental fuel for 
the drivers’ use for testing purposes and 
thus made the regatta possible. This 
tournament furnished the spectators the 
usual spills, collisions and red-hot racing 
all mixed up in a grand jamboree. Orville 
Brisbin, Tommy Ingalls, Art Pierre, Herb 
Hadfield, Don Criteser and Alan Bragg 
all capsized and escaped injury. 

The racing for 135 cubic inch hydros 
was the high light of the program with a 
huge field of fast boats, some spirited 
racing and a real show of speed by the 
veteran Eddie Meyers, driving Avenger. 
Eddie racked up the only double of the 
meeting with first places in both heats of 
135 and 225 cubic inch racing. His fast 
travelling “135” showed her transom to: 
all of the 225 cubic inch jobs including the 
present world record holder Invader and 
the tricky Miss Hollywood, a previous 
holder of the world mark. Eddie was the 
only driver to defend his 1944 title suc- 
cessfully. In the “225” event, Bobby 
Spatz, in Invader, rode up over Bud 
Meyer’s new Intruder and wiped out half 
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the boat but miraculously missed hitting 
the driver. 

Racing in the two heats for the A 
hydroplanes was spirited with Tommy 
DeWitt proving just a little too fast for 
the field. The C racing runabouts offered 
up three of the day’s spills and some rea] 
competition. 

Officials of Associated Speedboat Clubs, 
who conducted the events, announced on 
V-J Day that plans are under way to hold 
the Annual Salton Sea Championships 
for all classes of inboard and outboard 
powered hydroplanes on October 13th, 
14th, and 15th. 

Here are the Hearst results for all 
classes with the first three places in each 
event tabulated: 


M Hydros 
(1) Lester Missall 






Chickadee 













(2) Genetta Schuyler Mustard Kid 469 

(8) Ed Nelson No Name 450 
A Hydros 

(1) Tom DeWitt No Name 800 

(2) Tommy Ingalls Lil’ Dock 600 

(3) Elwood Bobo Uncle Sam 352 
C Service Runabouts 

(1) Joe Leanardo My Shadow 700 

(2) Bennie Miller Sweet Heart 625 

(3) Pat Freeman Miss Signal 469 
135 Cubic Inch 

(1) Eddy Meyer Avenger 800 

(2) Rich Hallett Holiday 525 

(3) Al Trotter Havoc 469 
C Racing Runabouts 

(1) Joe Roads Aloha 700 

(2) Don Criteser Old Faithful 525 


(3) Edmond Maroney No Name 
P.O.D.H. 


495 


(1) Harry Reed Jezebel 800 

(2) Ben Hall Idolon 600 

(3) Clyde Gedney Fridy 394 
B Hydros 

(1) Russell Newell Yippee 400 

(2) Howard Olson Bub 400 

(3) Bob Sly Vengeance 300 
F Racing Runabouts 

(1) Bob Jepsen My Sin 625 

(2) Art Godfrey El Bar IT 600 


(3) Hamp Thompson Thunderbird 
225 Cubic Inch 

(1) Eddy Meyer Avenger 

(2) Clay Smith No Name 

(3) Dudley Valentine Miss Hollywood 352 
C Hydros 

(1) Barney Louthan No Name 

(2) Bill Schuyler If 

(3) Art Pierre None 


525 
400 
400 


Kent Hircucock 





W. O. Sawyer 


This year’s annual ‘Flight of the Snowbirds” at Newport Harbor, Cal., saw 135 entries 90 
over the line. Robert White won with No. 193 
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M.LT. SUCCESSFULLY DEFENDS 
DANMARK AND FOWLE TROPHIES 


p Led by Commodore Leigh Brite, the 
M.LT. Nautical Association repeated its 
1944 triumphs in the fourth annual com- 
petitions for the Danmark Trophy and 
the Lt. Leonard M. Fowle Trophy on 
August 12th and 26th respectively. Tech 
won the Danmark by a 32 point margin 
over Michigan, a surprise runner-up, and 
captured the Fowle Trophy with 28 
points to spare over Coast Guard. 

The Danmark Trophy Regatta was held 
at the Coast Guard Academy in light to 


























ll & moderate southeast winds. Coast Guard 
h enjoyed a brief early lead but, after the 
third race was completed in both divisions, 
the Engineers took over and were never 
) threatened again. Leigh Brite won high 
9 point honors with 95 points and his run- 
0 H ning mates, Alfred LaFountain, Dan 
Greenbaum and Ray Brown, contributed 
” B an aggregate of 92 to the Tech cause in 
” § leading the second division. 
2 A bit of I.C.Y.R.A. history was written 
when Michigan finished second. The 
: Wolverines, making their first dinghy 
69 jy start in the East since 1942, used a pair of 
girl skippers, Harriet Jackson, of Oyster 
0 j Bay, and Barbara Fairman, of New York. 
95 f@ By placing second in a 12-college field, 
69 9 these young ladies made the best showing 
ever compiled by a Michigan team in the 
00 § East and finished higher than any all- 
25 @ girl skipper team had ever done in a 
95 B major I.C.Y.R.A. event. 
The final team scores were: M.L.T., 
: 187; Michigan, 155; Coast Guard, 149; 
94 Worcester Tech, 13014; Williams, 129; 
Holy Cross, 12114; Yale, 117; Pennsyl- 
ig fp Vania, 112; Cornell, 106; Stevens, 87; 
io) @ Dartmouth, 85; and Brown, 54. 
300 In her own waters, Tech was again in- 
vincible in the Fowle Trophy and re- 
625 —§ tained possession of this ‘unofficial sum- 
600 §§ mer dinghy championship” for the fourth 
569 straight year — an I.C.Y.R.A. record for 
‘Baty major event. Commodore Leigh 
800° & Brite was again high point skipper with 
112 points as Greenbaum and LaFountain 
contributed a total of 102 to Tech’s 
505 triumph. Coast Guard’s Larry White and 
490 jg ck Clark were the only skippers to press 
490 {§ Tech's helmsmen throughout the regatta 
K a3 they tallied 94 and 92 points, re- 


spectively. 

The final scores in the Fowle Regatta 
were: M.I.T., 214; Coast Guard, 186; 
Tufts, 152; Worcester Tech, 141; Mich- 
gan, 1388; Dartmouth, 124; Holy Cross, 
115; Harvard, 111; Brown, 106; North- 
tastern, 105; Yale, 103; and Cornell, 90. 
Lronarp M. Fow.e 


NO MOTOR BOAT SHOW THIS WINTER 


> As this issue of YacuTING goes to press 
Word has been received that the directors 
of the National Association of Engine and 
Boat Manufacturers have decided not to 
old a motorboat show in either Winter or 
Spring of 1946, 
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“Racing jibs ought to be called diapers . 


170 BOATS PARTICIPATE IN 
INTERLAKE Y.R.A. REGATTA 


> The 52nd annual get-together of the 
Interlake Y.A. at Put-In-Bay, O., brought 
out the best big-boat fleet ever to sail 
around the courses off Rattlesnake Island. 
One hundred and seventy boats crossed 
the starting line the second day, the best 
turnout of the three day series. The record 
is 231 starters, made in 1938 when all the 
youngsters were around to sail the small 
one-designs. As it was, the 170 boats 
kept Chairman Stanley W. Puddiford’s 
committee on the jump. I.L.Y.A. Com- 
modore, James A. Beidler, Jr., of the 
Toledo Y.C., picked an able man to direct 
the job. 

The weather man gave 15 to 20 mile 
winds the first two days and then, on the 
final morning, provided a sunny sky and 
a 5 to 8 mile breeze. 

Eddie Wunsch and ‘Bob Kerr, of De- 
troit’s Bayview Y.C., who own Shamrock, 
had to beat six other Eight-Metres to 
win the Interlake title. This they did, 
sweeping all three races. Shamrock also 
cleaned up on the 70-mile Deep Water 
Race from Detroit River Light to the 
rendezvous at the Bay. 

There were eight ‘Rs’ competing and 
top honors went to John Shomer’s Cotton 
Blossom from the Cleveland Y.C., which 
also swept all three races. Medic (Alarm), 
Charley Dodenhoff’s Six-Metre, sailed by 
Chick Stodgell, took two firsts and a 
second to get the winning plaque which 
went to all victors. Medic raced against 
six other ‘‘Sixes.”’ 








































. . they have to be changed so often!” 


Four of the 30-Square-Metres sailed 
and Wade Rapprich’s Bacardi, Cleveland 
Y.C., got the winning gun each day ahead 
of Starling, Porky and Chip. 

The racing-cruising sloops were out 13 
strong and Jimmy Rider’s Carina, the 
Erie Y.C., took top honors with two 
firsts and a fourth. The New York 32 
Falcon II placed second and Dolphin 
was third. 

In the smaller cruising sloops division, 
S. K. Wellman’s Mentor Harbor Y.C. 
entry bested seven other starters by tak- 
ing all three races. Henry Chandler’s 
yawl Lucky Star, Cleveland Y.C., topped 
her division while Irma Ann V, 8. A. 
Young’s new schooner from the Toledo 
Y.C., the best of these hookers, was only 
a point and a quarter ahead of Ev Conk- 
lin’s Spindrift, Detroit’s Bayview. 

G. K. Douglass, Vermilion B.C., in- 
troduced Thistle as a new class boat and 
ran away from his competitors in the 
Universals. Thistle resembles an over-size 
International 14-footer. She’s 20 feet long 
and is a scared rabbit for speed, particu- 
larly in a breeze. Thistle undoubtedly was 
the most looked-over boat at the regatta. 

Only three Stars turned out. Generally 
the regatta has about 20 starters in this 
class. George Harris’ Ripple, Sarnia Y.C., 
won all three events. Ted Kuhn’s Sur- 
prise, Bayview, took two firsts and a 
second in beating seven other of the 28’ 
Class L sloops while Morrill Dunn, De- 
troit’s Crescent, finished the same way in 
taking Class C Honors. 

Other winners were: E. V. Seitz, San- 

(Continued on page 114) 
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This year’s National Lightning Championship was sailed on Long Island Sound under the auspices 
of Fleet No. 7 of the Riverside Yacht Club, Riverside, Conn. George Barnes, veteran skipper from 
Skaneateles, N. Y., outsailed 34 competing skippers from all parts of the country to take the 
three-races series. Karl Smither, of the Buffalo Canoe Club, was second and Earl Johnson, of 
Kenmore, N. Y., third. Barnes, sailing No. 1285 (above) elects a port tack in the first race. A 
part of the large crowd from the spectator fleet (right) streams ashore 


ST. ANDREWS Y.C. 
RETAINS LIPTON CUP 


> The twenty-sixth Annual Lipton Cup 
Regatta for Fish Class sloops of the Gulf 
Coast was held by the defenders, St. 
Andrews Bay Y.C., in Panama City, 
Florida, September Ist-3rd, 1945. The 
home club tied with Southern Y.C., of 
New Orleans, for first place, and St. 
Andrews, therefore, retains possession of 
the trophy until it is won by some other 
club; as in all contests where a champion- 
ship is at stake, the challenged party must 
be defeated, not tied, to lose the trophy. 

Winds throughout the meet were light 
and variable, or absent from the scene 
altogether. The first contest was won by 
Southern’s G. Clark, second was Captain 
Dave Witherill, veteran Pensacola skip- 
per, followed by Paul Reese, of St. Peters- 
burg. In the second race, Sunday morn- 
ing, sailed in a light breeze, R. Williams, 
of St. Petersburg, took first place, while 
Floyd Davis, of St. Andrews, worked his 
way from seventh to second and Foster 
Pfleger cinched third for the Buccaneers, 
of Mobile. The third race was sailed in 
much better wind, although still fairly 
light and tricky. Mobile’s Cal Weiss led 
the fleet home in this race, with St. 
Andrews’ Bill Pope dogging the leader’s 
wake and Ed Pinac, of Southern, coming 
home third. Five protest flags were flying 
when everybody got in from this contest, 
and the upshot of the judges’ meeting 
found Gulfport fouled out because of a 
mix-up at the start, and Pensacola also 
out due to jumping the starting gun. 
The fourth race, Monday morning, was a 
fiasco, as a vagrant zephyr which pushed 
the boats across the starting line fizzled 
out. Contest was called off and resailed 
in the afternoon. Mac Lewis, of St. 
Andrews, was in the lead when the boats 
were called in and he again took and held 
the lead Monday afternoon, in spite of 
Southern Y.C.’s efforts to swap places 
with him. Gil Gray’s second place for the 


Southern boat tied the meet with the de- 
fending club, however. Total points for 
the winning clubs were 34 points; St. 
Petersburg followed with 33. Trailing 
thereafter were Buccaneers of Mobile 
with 28 points; Mobile, 22; Pensacola, 20; 
Biloxi and Fairhope, 14 apiece; Pass 
Christian, 9 and Gulfport, 6. 

The 27th Annual Lipton Regatta will 
be held in 1946 at Panama City, St. 
Andrews Bay Y.C. again defending. 

Necessity for resailing the fourth race 
caused the cancellation of the single 
contest for the Asa G. Candler Trophy, 
planned for Monday afternoon. This 
challenge trophy was originally donated 


‘to be sailed at St. Andrews Bay, but it is 


now being sailed at other clubs. The 
Candler race will be held in May, 1946. 
Betty W. McNass 


GEORGE BARNES WINS NATIONAL 
LIGHTNING CHAMPIONSHIP 


» George Barnes, veteran skipper from 
the Skaneateles, N. Y., Fleet No. 1, took 
a fifth, a first and a second place to amass 
97 points and win the national champion- 
ship of the Lightning Class held at the 
Riverside Y.C., Riverside, Conn., on Sep- 
tember 7th, 8th and 9th. Sailing Westerly 
(No. 1285), the new champion, who made 
every race count, had Catherine Barnes 
and Robert Waterbury as crew. Karl 
Smither, of the Buffalo C.C., Fleet No. 
12, winner of the championship in 1943, 
ran up 90 points with a fourth, a fifth and 
a sixth to take second place. Earl C. 
Johnson, of Kenmore, N. Y., Fleet No. 
59, took third place with 88 points. Walt 
E. Swindeman, Jr., of Toledo, Ohio, one 
of the best skippers in the class and a 
strong favorite in this year’s event, took 
first in the first and third races, yet rated 
seventh in point standing by having sailed 
the wrong course on the second leg of the 
second race and consequently finished that 
event in 23rd place. 

Thirty-four yachts, 24 of them having 
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been brought by trailer from points as far 1¢e, | 
distant as Maine, Ohio and Delaware, hit nosed 
the line on the first day’s competition, Cor 
which was finally called off after the dying from 
breeze made it apparent that none could 42 E 
finish the six and three quarter mile course leader 
in the three and one half hour limit. The cligib 
second try, on Saturday morning, wasim race | 
sailed in a light southwesterly over afm has b 
course providing a beat and two reaches jm build 
George Barnes established an early lead, fourtl 
giving way to Walt Swindeman at thej Th 
second mark. Thereafter the Toledo ace inas 
increased his margin over the rest of the 15 mi 
fleet to take the race in 1:56:48. Close on pletec 
his heels was David L. Berry who hadagj course 
one minute lead over Dalton Myles, off lead | 
Stony Point, N. Y. windy 

The second race was sailed in a light( Clark 
southwesterly. Again Swindeman led the ingtor 
fleet, despite the fact that he got off toa lead, : 
poor start. It was a spinnaker run after Dick! 
the first mark — and it was then that the Puert 


fun began! Forseeing a possible misunder- J vas.b 


standing in the event of a windward- West 
leeward course, the regatta committee hai wife « 
stated in the circular what the relationship Smith 
between the committee boat and the stake as t 
boat would be. Unfortunately, however, Sat 
Swindeman and seven other leading boats fH the fo 
misread it and went far off the cours,{™ o the 
thus costing them the race. Thereafter fii The F 
Barnes continued to lead the vanguard of — anc 
the fleet and crossed the line to win ing hour ; 


1:18:42. Second was Earl C. Johnson, 0 
Kenmore, N. Y., and third, Jack Webb, of 
Riverside. 

Sunday morning the fleet was towed oul 
of the harbor through a heavy fog, whieh 
necessitated a postponement to await im- 
proved visibility and some indication 
wind. A leeward-windward course wi 
specified, with just enough breeze to make 
possible a slow circuit of the first lap. At 
the second mark the wind washed oulg | 
completely, and skippers dropped thei | 
hooks to prevent the ebb tide from catty 
ing them far off the course. The coramitte 

(Continued en page 108) 
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COMET CLASS TITLE 
10 JOSEPH BARTLETT 


p Joseph Bartlett, 32-year-old Comet 
skipper of Margate City, N. J., has sailed 
jn the Class since 1938. But for the past 
‘gveral years he has been out in the 
' Pacific with the Army, fighting Japs. He 
'was wounded in action at New Guinea 
last year and, after a medical discharge, 
‘returned to the Absecon Island fleet. 
' Bartlett lost none of his skill during that 
Sm period and won the 1945 title of the Comet 
Ms (Class in three days of racing last month 
on Barnegat Bay under auspices of the 
| Seaside Park Y.C. and Barnegat Bay 
y.R.A. He went home with the President’s 
Trophy, emblematic of the Class cham- 
_pionship, and the new Herbert L. Stone 
Trophy for the high scoring skipper com- 
_peting for the first time in a class na- 
tional regatta. 

Bartlett’s Ronnie II, with James Hund- 
ley as crew, scored two firsts and a second 
fora high score of 9714 points. In the final 

far race, Ernest Covert, of Washington, D.C., 
hit nosed out Ronnie IT by just three seconds. 
on, Covert was one of four fleet champions 
ing {tom previous years who competed after 
uld fj an Executive Committee ruling that fleet 
ise leaders during the war years be made 
The cligible. It was his first time in a Comet 
wasf™ race in three years. Since 1942, Covert 
raf has been far inland, helping design and 
hes, ™@ build war plants. His Scandal scored two 
sad, fourths and a first for 8714 points. 

thefg The opening race on Friday was sailed 
ace inasoutherly wind that piped as high as 
thei 15 miles before the 31 entries had com- 
pleted the windward-leeward, three-lap 


daj course of 6 miles. Ronnie IT went into the 
off lead on the first leg and rounded the 

windward mark about a minute ahead of 
ight] Clarke Daniel’s Robert E. Lee from Wash- 


the ington. Bartlett continued to widen his 


toalm lead, and at the finish was 5:11 ahead of 
fter i Dick Bertram’s Sally Forth from San Juan, 
the fm Puerto Rico. Toward the end, the wind 
der-@ Was, beginning to take on the weight of the 


ard-(™ West Indian trades and Bertram, with his 
had wife as crew, was liking it. Dr. Chester 


ship Smith’s Three Chips, from Lorain, O., 
take Was third, followed by Scandal. 

ver, Saturday’s race had been planned for 
oats fm the forenoon, but the breeze was light out 
urse, {Of the west and showing signs of shifting. 
after The Race Committee finally sent the boys 
rd off —and the girls — in for lunch. The three- 


hour postponement paid dividends. That 








afternoon the wind came in from the SSE, 


blowing between 8 and 10 m.p.h. It. was 


perfect Comet weather and called for a 
two-lap triangular course. 

Seymore Sitnitsky’s Frosty, from Perth 
Amboy, N. J., was first around the first 
mark, ‘closely pressed by Ronnie II, The 
latter went into the lead at the second 
mark and stayed there. Behind Ronnie II 
came Howard Delaney’s U & I of Point 
Pleasant, N. Y., Frosty had dropped to 
third; with Scandal less than a minute 
astern. The Puerto Rican entry was eighth 
this time. 

Covert was then in second place, Smith 
and Delaney tied for third, Bertram fourth 
and Daniel fifth. Bartlett had a lead of 
61% points over Covert and was well on 
his way to the title. That day there was a 
minor flurry of protests but no one was 
disqualified. Some of the old-timers were 
scratching their heads over Ronnie IJ, an 
Oxford-built Comet, and Bartlett, a new- 
comer to big-time Comet sailing. 

For Sunday’s race, the wind was again 
out of the south but much lighter — never 
going above 6 miles. The same triangular 
course was signalled with the line canted 
to favor the port tack. Eric Johanson’s 

(Continued on page 120) 


CHESAPEAKE BAY 
YACHTSMEN ACTIVE 


» The Chesapeake Bay Y.R.A. Annual 
Rendezvous was held on July 7th in 
conjunction with the regatta of the Annap- 
olis Y.C. After the dinner get-together 
and meeting, the Capital Y.C. award was 
made to the winner of the Potomac River- 
Annapolis race on June 30th—July 1st. 
The several yacht clubs on the Chesa- 
peake continued operations during the 
war period though with somewhat cur- 
tailed activities. Clubhouses have been 
kept in good repair. One new clubhouse 
has been built, that. on the harbor at 
Solomons Island. The new building, a 
30’ x 60’ brick structure of two floors, was 
built by the Solomons Island Y.C. and 
turned over to the U.S.O. for morale 
building among the armed forces of the 
three neighboring Navy installations. 
BERNARD P. LANKFORD 


JACKSON PARK CREW WINS 
JUNIOR CHAMPIONSHIP 


> A crew of lads representing the Jack- 


son Park Y.C., of Chicago, won the Great 
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Lakes Junior championship in the series of 
seven races sailed on August 24th-26th 
under the auspices.-of the South Shore 
(Milwaukee) Y.C. Skipper Gary Comer, 
John Keagne, John Bennett and alter- 
nate Gordon Faber formed the winning 
crew. 

Skipper Jim Blackwood, with Glen Vogt 
and Edward Willman as the South Shore 
crew, took second place and the Lake 
Michigan Junior Trophy. The South Shore 
sailors won three races but drew two 
blanks due to technical fouls in the third 
and sixth heats. The closeness of the con- 
test is shown by the following final stand- 
ings: Jackson Park, 3614 ‘points; South 
Shore, 3234; Burnham Park, 324; 
Michigan City, 31; Sheridan Shore, 294; 
Menominee, 18; Milwaukee Y.C., 6. 
Milwaukee withdrew after the third race. 

Satty BELL 


HENRY HILL ANDERSON 


> Henry Hill Anderson, former vice com- 
modore of the Seawanhaka Corinthian 
Y.C. and chairman of the rules committee 
of the Y.R.A. of Long Island, died early 
in August at the age of 51 after a brief 
illness. His sloop Clotho was a consistent 
winner in races of the Larchmont and New 
Rochelle Y.C. during 1936 and 1937. Mr. 
Anderson entered the Navy in°1941 and 
at his death was holding the rank of 
lieutenant commander. 


CALENDAR 
Inter-Collegiate Y.R.A. 


October 7 — 4th Annual Invitation Quadrangular Re- 
gatta, U. 8S. Coast Guard Academy B.C., Thames 
iver. 
November 4 — 5th Annual Inter-Collegiate Y.R.A., 
Fall Open Regatta, Erwin H. Schell Trophy, Nauti- 
cal Association of M. I. T., Charles River Basin. 


Dr. F. A. Faught . 
Joseph Bartlett, sailing No. 2014 (above) cap- 
tured the 13th National Comet Championship 
which was held at the Seaside Park Yacht Club, 
Seaside Park, N. J., on September 7th-9th. 
The 31-boat fleet (left) with each skipper at the 
tiller of his own craft, goes over the line 
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ob prremereed by Dair N. Long and 
Associates for the Harbor Boatbuild- 
ing Co., of Los Angeles, Calif., this new 
cruiser embodies the lessons learned in de- 
signing and building Navy aircraft rescue 
boats. Her deep forefoot and “‘shockless” 
sections should enable her to maintain 
high speed even in a heavy sea. The bot- 
tom, topsides and transom are double 
planked, with duck laid in marine glue 





between, eliminating caulking and mak- 
ing a boat that will not leak in any going. 
Main frames are closely spaced and are 
sawn, while intermediate bent oak strap 
frames are continuous from chine to chine. 
Engine stringers are generous in size and 
run almost the entire length of the boat. 
Speeds of from 15 to 40 m.p.h. may be 
had and a cruising radius of from 210 to 
310 miles, depending upon the power plant. 





The well worked out accommodations 
provide for a party of six, divided into 
three separate compartments so that three 
couples may enjoy privacy. The large 
after cockpit would lend itself to fishing by 
the addition of the necessary equipment, 
such as fighting chair, fish well, etc. 

The general dimensions of the new boat 
are l.o.a., 39’ 6’’; extreme beam, 11’ 714”, 
draft of water, 3’ 3”. 





The 

sails 
Ag 
spin 
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AN ALDEN SLOOP FOR WHEELER 


The area of the working | Cader seer distinguished member of the Wheeler post- 
sty fe: 36tth enailinlaet: ; war family is the 48-footer whose plans are shown 
, herewith. From the board of John G. Alden, this yacht, 
‘A genoa and a parachute which was designed for the Wheeler Shipbuilding Corp., of 
spinnaker are also carried Whitestone, N. Y., should be a welcome addition to the 
fleet which comes to the line for the next Bermuda, Gibson 
Island, Mackinac or Honolulu Race. 

Of shoal draft, the general dimensions of the new sloop 
are: l.o.a., 48’; l.w.l., 35’; beam, 12’ 6”; draft with the 
centerboard up, 4’ 7”, with the board down, 8’ 6’’. There 
are 12,000 pounds of lead on the keel and sufficient inside 
ballast to bring her down to her designed water line. She 
will make an ideal yacht for cruising the shallow waters of 
the Bahama Banks with her shoal draft and airy accommo- 
dations. She is about as big a boat as most men will want 
to handle without a paid hand. No provision has been made 
to carry a professional crew, although the forward cabin 
could easily be arranged to accommodate a paid hand if 
desired. 

Abaft the forward cabin the full width of the ship is a 
good-sized galley equipped with a three-burner alcohol 
stove and an ice box of 150 pounds capacity which fills 
from the top. 

The main cabin, with sleeping accommodations for two 
on transom berths, has ample floor space and an open fire- 
place for heat and good cheer on damp and chilly days. 

Below: the floor of the deckhouse are the two 
water tanks with a total capacity of 150 gallons. 
Under the companion steps and extending aft under 
the cockpit is the motor compartment. The power 
plant will be either a 6 cylinder Chrysler “Ace” of 78 
rated horse power or a 70 hp. diesel. The generator 
and other auxiliary equipment as well as a C-O-Two 
fire extinguishing unit also will be located in the 
engine compartment. The cockpit is almost ten feet 
long. ‘There is no bridge deck. 






































Commodious accommodations are provided for a party of six. The open fireplace in the main cabin will be the center of attraction in damp 
or chilly weather. Unusual floor space is indicated in the plans and the centerboard is well concealed 
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Above are four tentative accommodation plans made to see what was the most which could be put into a boat of her size. No. | 
shows the toilet aft. However, this cramped the galley and its door blocked the companionway. In No. 2, toilet room and galley 
are both forward but the boat is small for this arrangement. No. 3 shows quarter berths aft with galley and toilet forward. This 
plan lacks the stateroom and the quarter berths are difficult to make up. The conventional layout, No. 4, was finally chosen 
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“PILOT,’’ A NEW STOCK AUXILIARY 


Orie in designing a yacht, 
the cabin plan is laid out to satisfy 
the owner’s idiosyncrasies and the naval 
architect should not be blamed for any 
queer arrangements of the interior. How- 
ever, since a good cabin layout has much 
to do with the comfort of all hands, a care- 
ful designer will study it meticulously. 
When Sparkman & Stephens decided to 
bring out their first postwar auxiliary — a 
stock one-design to be known as the 
“Pilot” —a number of different cabin 
plans were drawn and their possibilities 
thoroughly explored. The problem was to 
design a boat with accommodations for 
four in two cabins with full headroom, at 
the same time producing a fast boat which 
would rate well under the Cruising Club 
rule. The principal dimensions of Pilot, as 
she will be called, are: length over all, 
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32’ 11”; Lw.L, 24’ 0’; beam, 9’ 6’; draft, 
4’ 9’. Sail area is 495 square feet, 173.5 in 
the jib and 321.5 in the main. 

After a careful study of many accommo- 
dation plans, the designer decided that the 
conventional layout with the galley aft, 
main cabin and lavatory amidships and 
double stateroom forward, could not be 
improved upon. 

The specifications call for lead keel, 
hollow spars, bronze strap- 
ping on the frames and, in 
general, quality construction 
throughout. There will be an 
official builder of the Pilot 
Class boats on the Atlantic 
Coast, one on the Great 
Lakes and one on the West 
Coast. Plans will be avail- 
able in foreign countries. 
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The rig is moderate in area and all inboard 

with a permanent backstay fitted and a good 

sized genoa. Left, two characteristic transverse 

sections, one through the galley at the after 

end of the cabin and the other through the 
toilet room at the forward end 


She is powered with a Gray 4-22 which is 
located under the bridge deck and is easily 
accessible. The propeller is on the center line 
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Inboard profile and final accommodation plan, shown in more detail than in preliminary study 
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A 52-FOOT MOTOR-SAILER 


FOR FRUSCOTT 


REDERICK A. LIPPOLD, designed 
this handsome motor-sailer for the 
Truscott Boat & Dock Co., St. Joseph, 
Mich. | er principal dimensions are l.o.a., 
52’ 9”; L.w.l., 45’; beam, 14’ 4”; draft, 
6’.2”. Her displacement is almost 60,000 
pounds. Sail area is 1135 square feet. 
Power will be provided by a six cylinder 
Gray diesel of 165 hp. which, together + es a 
with the auxiliary equipment (including a OR ae a = yach 
5 kw. generator and a COs type fire fight- - ee woul 
ing system) is located in a completely a |\i8 out 
insulated and soundproofed engine room votes ; type 
directly under the deckhouse. Both fuel ‘ao hous 
and water capacity are ample. A steering rd Sa 
position is provided in the after cockpit © ak 
as well as in the deckhouse. a 7 ge 
The owner’s stateroom, aft, with a pri- 
vate bath and a foyer, provides luxurious 
accommodations for two persons, while 
the forward cabin will accommodate four 
guests. Space for a paid hand is also pro- 
vided. The galley is of generous propor- 
tions and connects with the roomy deck- 
house by means of a short stairway. 
Locker space:is adequate to care for the 
needs of all hands without crowding. The modern, efficient rig shown should give this motor-sailer excellent sailing qualities. The wheel 
This design was prepared for a group of __ in the after cockpit will be appreciated by the sailing man who likes to keep an eye on his sails 
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The cabin accommodations have been worked out with a great deal of care as an inspection of the plans will reveal. Note the comfortable 
quarters arranged for the owner, including a shower bath. Unusually large engine space is provided, allowing plenty of room for the 
complete outfit of auxiliaries which will be installed 
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The deck plan above indicates the roominkss of the new motor-sailer of the Truscott Boat & Dock Co. Note the roomy deckhouse 


yachtsmen who wished a boat which 
would combine the characteristics of an 
out and out sailing craft and the usual 
type of motor-sailer. The roomy deck- 
house should make a fine dining room and 


“GULFER,” 






also a light, airy and comfortable lounge. 
Lowering the main deck in wake of this 
house provides good headroom in the 
lounge yet keeps the roof low so that the 
yacht’s profile does not suffer from an 


A PLYWOOD 


| 


abrupt change of contour and a high deck 
erection. The rectangular windows in the 
cabin trunk assure plenty of light and 
good ventilation below deck. Altogether, 
an interesting design. 


35-FOOTER 
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Ts ULTRA modern power cruiser 
was designed by the Luders Marine 
Construction Co., of Stamford, Conn. The | 
bull is of preformed plywood and is round 
bilged with considerable flare forward. 
She will be built in the same manner as the 
plywood hulls which have been turned out 
by this company during the past two 
years. These hulls have been put through 
some severe tests and are reported to have 
shown entirely satisfactory results. The 
inherent strength of this method of con- 


struction permits building a boat which 
has no frames so that it is as smooth on the 
inside as the outside, making it easier to 
keep it painted and providing a more spa- 
cious interior. Hulls of this construction 
do not leak and never need caulking as 
there are no seams. Upkeep is conse- 
quently much simplified and costs of 
maintenance are reduced. In addition to 
having rounded bilges, this boat will 
be rounded at the quarters, where sides 
and transom come together, making for 





stronger construction and a more stream- 
lined appearance. 

Designed primarily for sport fishing, 
she would also make an excellent yacht 
tender or a fast cruiser. Her designer states 
that with twin 80 hp. motors she should be 
capable of a speed of 18 miles per hour. 
The motors are located beneath the seats 
in the deckhouse where they are out of the 
way yet accessible. 

Her general dimensions are: l.0.a., 35’; 
beam, 9’ 6”; draft, 3’. 
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The accommodation plan of the new Luders boat shows comfortable quarters for a party of four. The after cockpit is ideal for sport fishing 
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CAME ETS. & CILRICKIES 


A Winter Cover Frame That Can Be Made Easily and at Little Expense 


> For the picture and description: of this 
very neat and ingenious winter cover 
frame we are indebted to Palmer Graff, 
of New Baltimore, Mich., owner of the 
power cruiser Palru, but perhaps I had 
better let him describe it in his own words. 
He says: “Having acquired a new boat 
and being reluctant to lay her up in the 
autumn, Palru was one of the last boats to 
leave the water. Bad weather set in early, 
so she needed a winter cover as soon as 
possible. As no such accessories were in- 
cluded in her wardrobe, something had 
to be done quickly. A canvas cover large 
enough was located, so only a frame had 
to be made. But to make a frame for a 
forty-foot boat required a lot of lumber 
and a lot of time and there was too little 
of either. 

“Necessity being the mother of inven- 
tion, it was then that I conceived the idea 
of using steel tubing for the framework, 
as plenty of this material was at my dis- 
posal. This tubing is what is known in the 
electrical industry as 14-inch thin-wall 
conduit. Starting from scratch and as an 
experiment, the framework was con- 
structed in approximately three and one- 
half hours. 

“To build such a framework, it is 
necessary to have a -inch thin-wall tube 
bender and a cutting tool or a hack saw, 
that is all. The first step was to bring 
aboard a bundle of the steel tubing (one 
bundle consists of ten pieces, each ten 
feet long), the tube bender and cutter, 
because all of the work can be done on 
deck. This tubing can be bent with the 
strength of the hands and knees, or by 
placing it on a flat surface and then using 
your foot. It is well to have a six-inch 
board three or four feet long to work on, 
so as not to mar the deck. 

“Next, choose the spots along the ship 
most suitable to support the frame. 
Abaft of amidships, we selected the cat- 
walk to set the frame on and used the 
hand rail to secure it to, as you will 
notice in the picture. 


“Where the steel tube crossed the hand 
rail, we simply wrapped a few turns of 
friction tape, laid the steel tubing against 
this and then with more friction tape 
secured the tubing to the hand rail. As this 
steel tubing comes only in ten-foot lengths 
it required two pieces to go up and over 
our bridge deck and down the other side. 
A steel sleeve coupling was used to fasten 
two lengths together. These couplings 
are smooth and do not cause a bulge on 
the tubing which might wear the canvas. 
Do not use a compression type coupling, 
as it will surely wear a hole through the 
canvas. 

“Ordinarily, a crimping tool is used to 
secure two ends of tubing in a coupling 
of the sleeve type. This is convenient in 
handling when dismantling or assembling 
the frame, but it is not necessary because 
the framework holds itself together, being 
cross-tied with tape in so many places. 
Then, if storage space is at a premium, the 
joints can easily be slipped apart, making 
much shorter pieces to store away. If you 
prefer to secure the joints permanently, a 
crimping tool can be bought from any 
electrical jobber at a cost of approximately 
$3.00, or you may be able to borrow one. 
You will not need it again after the frame- 
work is once made. 

“The ribs of the framework were placed 
approximately 30” apart and this dis- 
tance was found satisfactory. To start 
with, one rib was shaped to fit approxi- 
mately amidships, another aft and an- 
other forward. The backbone was then 
laid across the top of these three, which 
enabled us to shape the rest of the ribs and 
have them all in line. 

“In order to avoid having the ends of 
the tubing rest directly on the varnished 
surfaces of the decks and catwalk, we 
used pieces of fir two-by-four about four 
inches long, with a hole drilled in the mid- 
dle of each piece approximately half way 
through. The ends of the steel tubing fit 
snugly into these blocks, holding the tub- 
ing in place and protecting the decks from 


sharp edges. To further protect the deck, 
if you wish, a piece of canvas or old car- 
peting may be laid under the two-by-four 
blocks. 
“Throughout, wherever the ribs lay 
alongside the hand rail, friction tape was 
used both to protect the hand rail from 
rubbing and to secure the rib in place. 
The same method was used along the 
backbone. After all the ribs were in place, 
tubing was fastened along the outer edge 
(or eaves) on either side, the full length of 
the ship. Then at the bow, where the two 
came together, we made a close bend, 
joining each piece with a sleeve coupling. 
“ At the stern of the boat, this tubing is 
bent down so that the ends will rest in the 
little two-by-four blocks on the after deck. 
The tube that is used as a ridge pole, 
where it slopes down to the bow, is bent 
so that it terminates in the jack-staff 
socket. Its after end makes a bend so that 
it rests in a two-by-four block at the 


-taffrail. 


“As has been said, to make the frame- 
work originally took one man approxi- 
mately three and one-half hours, but to 
disassemble it in the spring, all that was 
necessary was to take a linoleum knife and 
zip through the tape at each joint and re- 
move the metal pieces. Fifteen minutes 
by the clock was required to disassemble 
the whole works. The second season, hav- 
ing saved all the steel tubing, the frame- 
work was assembled on the boat in ap- 
proximately forty-five minutes. 

“Comparing this type of frame with 
one of lumber, we used approximately 375 
feet of thin-wall tubing at a cost of 
$13.50, but we had no nails to drive (we 
used a roll and a half of friction tape), 
no joints to square, no edges to plane off 
to avoid chafing the canvas. As there 
are no corners or edges on this steel frame- 
work, the canvas does not wear at any 
point. Furthermore, the steel framework 
is much lighter than one made of lumber. 
The material cost is approximately the 
same.” Ham DE Fontaine 
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Appreciation 


OF A 


With the tragedy that is war behind us, and the glorious 
days of peace ahead, it seems fitting to take cognizance 
here, in a small way, of the vital part played by the 
motor boating industry, the marine engine manufac- 
turer, and the boating and yachting fraternity at large. 


From the dramatic evacuation at Dunkerque to the 
successful storming of Okinawa, motor boats of every 
conceivable type, including those designed and created 
especially for amphibious warfare, have written history 
in bold letters. 


The wholehearted way in which the boating industry 
as a whole cooperated and produced as never before 


CHAMPION 


GREAT 


iN DUST RY. 





for the Victory which is now ours is a lasting tribute 
to it and proof that it is in the first rank among the 
nation’s industries. 


The pleasures and joys of motor boating and yachting 
have returned, and there is bright promise of even 
better, simpler, safer, more pleasure-full boating for 
more people than ever before just over the horizon. We 
are proud indeed that Champion Spark Plugs played 
their vital role with distinction in the wartime phase— 
promise you that Champion Spark Plugs in the peace 
just dawned will give you still better, more dependable 
service in every marine engine. Champion Spark Plug 
Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 
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U.S Army Photos 


The U. S$. Army Transportation Corps’ wet basin at Goose Creek, South Carolina has 
storage capacity for over 400 boats as well as facilities for maintenance and repair 


THE ARMY MINDS ITS OWN 


A New Wet Basin for Army Craft, Built and Operated by the Transportation Corps 


OW THAT the war is finally over, more than mere men- 

tion can be made of one of the largest boat basins in the 

| United States, Unheralded and unsung, this million 

dollar wet storage base was constructed on Goose Creek, an 

estuary of South Carolina’s Cooper River, to service the 

10,000 and more work boats which are operated by the Army’s 
Transportation Corps. 

It is, in all respects, the finest of its type on the Atlantic 
seaboard. In addition to its capacity to accommodate over 
400 small military craft, it is equipped with all manner of 
machine shops in addition to a marine railway which can haul 
from the smallest to the largest craft in the vast “ Army’s Navy.” 
The hauling car, set on its 12 foot wide track, can handle water 
craft.over 100 feet long, 30 feet in beam and up to 210 tons. 
The size of the railway can be appreciated from the fact that 
315 of its 653 feet of rail lie under water. 

Because small vessels of varying types are an integral link 
in’ the chain of Army supply, the first few months of the war 
indicated that a boat-holding basin on the Atlantic coast was 
important to military operations. Two necessary ingredients, 
essential in such a basin, influenced the selection of Goose 
Creek. First, there was a fresh water channel and second, the 
location was well protected from possible storm damage. 
Flanking the mouth of Goose Creek were 150 acres of inutile 
swamp. By importing fill and using the dredged-up silt and sand 


from the creek bottom, new high ground was created about the 
estuary. This new land was rolled and leveled to support build- 
ings, rail-beds and a network of roads. Simultaneously, the small 
tributary was straightened and widened from an original average 
100 feet to 200 feet. The south bank had its face lifted in one 
gigantic operation which sliced 14 acres of jutting marshland 
out of midstream. Dredges sucked mud from the bottom until the 
channel sounded at 15 to 20 feet deep for a distance of 2000 feet 


’ west of its juncture with the Cooper River. In one section, the 


creek was carved out to a width of 750 feet. 
(Continued on page 130) 





The marine railway, above, can handle craft over 100 

feet long, 30 feet beam and up to 210 tons displace- 

ment. The finger piers, left, are 100 feet long, with five 
feet wide walkways extending to their ends 
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ety dimension. in every actommodation, the Wheeler 


is a commodious home-vacht, embracing every 

of a luxury apartment ashore, Only its inspired 

ic lines reveal a fleet-footed sea going yacht in its 
Prepossessing aspects, The Wheeler 87 has the accom- 


Modations usually found in a yacht 25 feet longer. Inquiries 


We invited: an illustrated brochure is in preparation. 








What greater incentive can there be, to any American, to dedicate his strength 


to earlier victory, than his own nostalgic vision of the deep personal meaning 
of America at peace? Each man has his own vision. But to many it is the supreme 
carefreedom of life on board a boat, on blue water. For such men, when the 


time is right, Wheeler will build a cruiser or yacht of their hearts’ desire. 


LW VIED PON Lae SHIPBUILDING 
> CORPORATION 
FOOT OF 154th ST. & EAST RIVER, WHITESTONE, L. 1... NEW YORK City 


+ « Wheeler is now accepting orders for construction when restrictions are lifted + + 














ray Extra Value 





Today, more than ever, our experience indicates that 
the average boatowner has a lively curiosity about the 


“innards’’ of his engine. With this advertisement, we - 


begin a series describing Graymarine engines in detail. 
This series will contain much information not in cur- 
rent Gray catalogs, presented for its news value, and 
worth knowing if you want to be boned ‘on post- 
war values. 


Fact number one: ALL GRAYMARINE CYLINDER BLOCKS. 


CONSISTENTLY HAVE ONE FUNDAMENTAL DESIGN. 


This is significant because it is possible only when all - 


of the cylinder blocks for all of the models are pro- 
duced within one organization—the same organiza- 
tion which sells and tuanrnanelpl for the completed 
engines. 


This consistency is of importance to the buyer who 


wants to study. facts instead ° claims in selecting a 





marine engine. Briefly, it mean: 


Gray Marine M Ao 
aero: zone y, Michigan 


_design. Note its exclusive features: they will show 


a economy. 






of years, a basic design has been developed and 
proven. it is something that can happen only in q 
organization which has control of design and quality 
all the way from the foundry. ; 












You get an insight into the extra value of a Gray. 
marine engine when you examine this cylinder bloc 


you some of the reasons why Graymarine engine; 
have longer life, more freedom from trouble—why 
they have such a reputation for smoothness ani 


The position of leadidrship that this engineering 
brought to Gray before the war, and the millions o 
marine horsepower that Gray was called upon ty 
supply during the war, back up these claims. But 





_ facts about the cylinder block are only part of th 
_ story: you are invited to send for a copy of the Gre 
catalog and get the —— story. 


tor Company 


A Cylinder Block 
| Cooled Like This One 





Starts with the ‘Block’, 
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information on Shipments 
and Engine Data 


In the next six months Gray will build and 
ship more marine engines than in any previous 
peacetime period. We have the facilities, and 

on ths instatlation and to inoue we have the material. In spite of all this, the 

‘Model SIX-121 with 3.5:7 reduction demand is such that we recommend ordering 
ou . = workboat installation. hus:a platen displacement of 220 cubic inches which early, to avoid disappointment. 
‘nt ability to swing @ good sized wheel with plenty of reserve power in the Free literature describes standard Graymarine 
Sreymerine commercial fishing vessel. It is only one of some 25 gasoline engines in the ‘ features and. presents specifications om all © 
ymarine line, each pict and built for « comes marine job. standard models. Also all inquirers will auto- 
matically receive copy of the postwar rey 
marine core ready soon. 





I know for a fact that most of the Jefferson-Travis marine 
radiotelephone units installed on thousands of commer- 
cial and pleasure craft before the war are still in operation 
today after several years of constant use. 


These installations were built for long life, dependability, 
excellence of performance, and designed to require a 
minimum of maintenance. 


Jefferson-Travis is now ready to reveal a number of new 
models embodying many refinements as a result of war- 
time research and engineering techniques. Descriptive 
literature on this latest marine communications equip- 
ment with complete specifications is available without 
obligation. Simply write: 


JEFFERSON-TRAVIS 


Radio Communications Equipment 
245 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 
NEW YORK - WASHINGTON +- BOSTON 





YACHTING 


WATERFRONT NEWS 


‘A NEW INSULATION PROTECTOR 


> A new war-tested liquid insulation product, ‘‘PiB,” has been 
made available to the general public for the first time by U. §, 
Industrial Chemicals, Inc. Widely used in jeeps, trucks, tractors 
and amphibious vehicles of the armed forces, PiB is standard 
equipment in every emergency kit of the Seabees in the South 
Pacific. 

Civilian application of the compound will be extended to the 
passenger car, bus and truck fleet, factory, farm and marine 
engine fields. Used as a waterproofing agent on ignition systems 
and to prevent corrosion and current leakage in batteries, PiB 
also may be used to re-insulate cracked, worn, or dried out 
wiring, and in addition acts as a rust inhibitor. 

Applied with either a brush or spray to wire, coils, distribu. 
tors, spark plugs and the top of battery carriers, the liquid 
penetrates rather than coats and is highly resistant to ordinary 
acids, oils and greases. 

In tests made to demonstrate the ability of the material, a 
running automobile motor is stalled by drenching it with water 
sprayed from a hose. After the ignition system and battery have 
been treated with PiB the motor is started immediately and will 
not stop or “‘deaden’”’ after being saturated again with water. 

An electrical motor which has been treated with the material, 
and which was placed under water two years ago, still operates 
when current is switched on. U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc., 
60 East 42nd Street, N. Y. City. 


SCALE PLUMBING DRAWINGS ARE OFFERED 


> Naval architects and boatbuilders who have interior layout 
work to do in boats now have access to the same kind of scale 
‘“‘templates” for marine plumbing fixtures that the progressive 
engine builders have produced for their power plants. Wilcox, 
Crittenden & Co., Inc., Middletown, Conn., are now offering a 
full set of drawings to the three most popular scales (14, 34 and 
1 inch to the foot) of the complete 1945 line of Sands and Wil- 
cox-Crittenden Seaclo marine water closets. These drawings, 
which are exact, show three views of the units and are printed 
on tracing paper to facilitate work on the drawing board. Right- 
and left-hand installations are shown and a variety of outlet and 
inlet piping hook-ups is indicated. They are available to all 
naval architects and builders who desire them, also to individu- 
als if they will write the company, giving the name of their 
designer and builder, and indicating the size and type of boat. 
Address all inquiries to Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., Inc., Design 
Department, Middletown, Conn. 


THE NEW ACCO-LOC SAFETY SPLICE 


> A method of splicing wire rope 
which eliminates hand tucked splices 
has been developed. The splice retains 
the full strength of the rope and is com- 
pact and flexible. The rope is not dis- 
torted, stresses being equalized in all 
strands, it is claimed. When finished, there are no wire ends to 
tear the hands or clothing and, since seizing is unnecessary, the 
strands are open for inspection at all times. At present this 
splice may be applied only at the factory. American Chain & 
Cable Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


PLYWOOD BOAT PLANS AVAILABLE 


> Plans and instructions for building several small plywood 
boats are available, gratis, from the Douglas Fir Plywood Ass0- 
ciation, Tacoma 2, Washington. These include an 8’ pram, § 
9’ flat bottomed skiff, an 11’ 6” outboard skiff suitable for fish- 
ing, a 15’ centerboard knockabout and a 20’ centerboard sloop. 
A 14’ V-bottom outboard boat will be available shortly. 
While Douglas Fir plywood is still on the high priority list and 
is not readily available to civilians, this condition may change 
quite quickly and it is not too soon to be thinking about that 
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“I'm playing safe . . . using Gulfpride Oil to help make my car last.” 


© The way it looks now, most cars have to 
last.two or three years more. 


To help keep your car running, you can rely 
on Gulfpride. 


This superior oil is tougher in film strength .. . 
tougher, too, in resisting carbon and sludge formation. 


Because it keeps motors clean and smooth-running 
longer, Gulfpride is more than worth the few cents extra. 


The only motor oil refined by the Alchlor process, Gulfpride is, 
we believe, “the world’s finest motor oil.” 


ws a 


THE WORLD’S FINEST MOTOR OIL 
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0SC0-JEEP 


MARINE MOTORS 


the identical WILLYS ENGINES 
you’ve been reading about for 
three years, adapted for mu- 
rine use. 


Do you know any piece of equipment that has taken 
such a beating—and come back for more? 

Can you picture your boat powered with an engine 
that just doesn’t quit; that pulls its pound, mile after 
mile, in rough water and calm, that uses gas economi- 
cally and stands up under the heavy duty a marine 
engine is subjected to? 

Well, that’s the OSCO-JEEP,—compact, 3.125” bore, 
4.375" stroke, 134.2 cu. in. displacement, 55/60 rated 
h.p., 554 Ibs. for the direct drive model. 

Place your orders now, for prompt delivery “when.” 

Write for complete engineering specs. 


Osco still needs alert distributors in a few good markets— WRITE! 


(0) 3) (c (0) 


Pees ORLEANS STREET 
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YACHTING 


> Caleb Gurney, who so far as I know is no relation of Alf 
Loomis’s favorite poetaster, Caleb Bilgewasser, contributes the 
following: 

Today I met the wife of a college professor who had just re- 
turned from a week’s cruise out of Camden, Maine. . . . It was, 
as she said, her first taste of the briny deep but she did enjoy it. 

“Did you go in a yacht or a rebuilt coaster?” I asked. 

Proud of her newly acquired sea lingo she replied firmly, “It 
was a big windjammer and it had four sails — two jibs, a main- 
sail and a forec’s’!.” 

A bit bewildered, I ventured another query. ‘“‘ What kind of 
accommodations did you have, cabins or staterooms or just 
bunks in a main saloon?” 

“There was no saloon on board,” she said, “but you could 
bring your own liquor if you wanted to.” 


> What happened to William P. Carl and his wife not long ago 
shouldn’t happen to a dog. Mr. Carl had provisioned his 32-foot 
cabin cruiser for a week-end cruise. Whtn he and Mrs. Carl 
arrived at the boatyard where the Harriet had been moored, 
there was no trace of the yacht. The Coast Guard has been 
searching for the missing craft ever since. The Carls spent the 
week-end at home. .. . 


> I didn’t quite understand the report of the normally authori- 
tative Associated Press when, anent the third race in the Inter- 
national Star Class series it informed the world that “most of 
the craft sailed in the eight-knot breeze with heavy sails.” 

I’m afeared their correspondent was all at sea. . . . No doubt 
the lad was just a working man who never heard of working 
sails... . 


> Reminiscences of the late unlamenited war will no doubt be 
spouted for years and this compartment hereby lets go with one 
which was submitted by a friend (and severe critic) who prefers 
to remain anonymous: 

It appears that some lads from the Canadian Navy were hay- 
ing fun in New York and in the course of their peregrinations 
met up with a sweet young American gal in a night club. She 
was puzzled by their uniform; couldn’t identify it. . . . When 
informed it was that of the Royal Canadian Navy she giggled 
hysterically and cried, ‘Oh, you must be the boys that cavort 
in the Atlantic in those corselettes.” 


> The easier you take life the harder it is to take. . . . 


| » A former ship’s carpenter in sail and steam, aged 100 when 


he retired to Sailors’ Snug Harbor on Staten Island, got $100 
for reciting his experiences on a radio program. The result was 
that he jumped ship and disappeared for a month. . . « His 
explanation was that he hadn’t been able to take in the sights of 
New York when he was on his way from Chicago to the pleasant 
refuge for seamen where all the necessities of life, in addition 


| to many of the comforts, are provided. . . . 


When he was found by a cop who had been put on his wake 
by the Missing Persons Bureau, the gent still had 50 cents and 
was in high good humor. . . . He said that he had been haunt- 
ing taverns along the waterfront, swapping yarns with husky 
sailors of this era who were particularly interested in hearing 
him recall the number of times he had heard Abraham Lincoln 
speak. ... 

The ancient mariner said that the Bowery flophouses he had 
lived in during his “vacation” provided far more pleasant ac- 
commodations than the fo’e’sles of the not so gay nineties at 
sea, and that he was eminently satisfied at the way he had in- 
vested his hundred bucks. . . . 


> To the radio announcer who reported that our fleet was 
“riding anchor” in Tokyo Bay I’d like to suggest that cowboys 
ride herd but ships don’t ride anchor. . . . 

TELLTALE 
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“augmented greatly by 
the homelike atmosphere of your vessel. Owners 
with a weather eye for comfort look for their living 
quarters to be planned that way. The lounge in a 
CONSOLIDATED Playboat, for example, has been 
designed to provide absolute livable comfort 


afloat with color and smartness of eye appeal. 


CONSOLIDATED SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 


West 177th Street and Harlem River, 
Bronx 53, Morris Heights, N. Y. 


suy (pia Bonps 


CONSOLIDATED offers a full line of Cruisers and Com- 
muters starting with the popular 39 ft. stock Playboat. Write 
or phone your inquiry, TRemont 2-6100, New York City. 


SEE THE. - CONSOLIDATED BEFORE YOU BUY 
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THE Zz OWENS 2-CABIN Flagshiy 


Sencath tts beauty...6 TONS OF STRENGTH AND ROOMINESS! 











Worthy successor to the Owens prewar De Luxe 
Sedan—whose reputation for strength and room- 
iness has never before been equalled—the new 
Owens 2-Cabin Flagship offers spacious livability 
far beyond your greatest expectations. 

Plan to take her on long blue-water cruises far 
off shore...plan mow because it will be only a 
few short months before you and your family can 
board your Owens and enjoy your first cruise. 
You can go wherever you please and you'll have 
happy times wherever you go because her staunch, 
round-bilge type of hull will carry you in safety 
and comfort through the roughest seas. Any 
experienced yachtsman will tell you that no 
other design of hull is nearly as seaworthy! 

Time-proven specifications of the 2-Cabin Flag- 
ship include selected white-oak, steam-bent 
frames, one piece from sheer to keel; 1-inch 
mahogany planking fastened with Everdur bronze 
screws; wood preservative treatment for every 
cubic inch of wood used in construction. 


The 2-Cabin Flagship is the latest of the new Owens 
line, joining the 1-cabin and 3-cabin models recently an- 
nounced. These Flagships, built also as “open” models, 
together with the Owens racing-cruising-auxiliary-cutter, 
comprise the Owens Flotilla of “ships with stronger hulls”. 


The two big cabins offer cruising privacy for 
four or more; half a dozen persons can find 
comfortable lounging space in the cockpit. Ap- 
pointments are the finest—including built-in fur- 
niture and radio, a modern galley, a bigger-than- 
average lavatory. 

And—your 2-Cabin Flagship comes to you 
fully equipped with every essential for cruising 
comfort—there are no extras you need to buy! 

Write today for the name of your nearest dis- 
tributor. You'll be surprised at how closely the 
specifications of the Owens 2-Cabin Flagship 
meet your idea of exactly what a cruiser should 
be. Quality and performance of Owens Flagships 
are made possible by specialized manufacturing 
of carefully selected lengths under a plan no other 
builder is adopting. 

Act now—and be one of the first to skipper 
an Owens Flagship—the finest of the postwar 
cruisers! Owens Yacht Company, 15 Stansbury 
Road, Dundalk, Baltimore 22, Md. 


FLAGSHIPs 
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The Publications Committee 


p> To maintain the interest and enthusiasm of 12,000 such 
highly individualized individuals as yachtsmen requires an 
organization with clearly defined aims and well-administered, 


ever improving plans for attaining these aims. The members | 


must be in sympathy with the objectives and must be kept 
aware of the plans. To insure the former, applicants are rig- 
orously tested before admission to membership; to provide the 
latter, the Governing Board of the USPS has delegated the 
preparation and distribution of various publications to three 
different working groups. 

The educational committees (Admission, Advanced Grades, 
and Special Courses) issue instructional pamphlets and problem 
sheets. With these aids the Squadrons, in their classes, encourage 
the ‘book learning” needed to establish the “high standard of 
skill in the handling and navigation of yachts” which is one of 
the Squadrons’ chief objectives. 

The Ensign Publication Committee publishes a monthly 
periodical. This is distributed to members and serves to main- 
tain contact between the 90 Squadrons. Its attractive format, 
salty articles and stories, news notes of Squadron activities, 


illustrations, questions and answers column, and numerous | 
' other features is a stimulus for the fellowship which is another of 


the USPS objectives. 

The Publication Committee-is charged with the preparation 
of the books and pamphlets necessary to the day-to-day smooth 
functioning of the Squadrons as a living, active yachting or- 
ganization. 

The Officers’ Manual, copying the style of the United States 

Navy Regulations, informs each officer, both local and national, 
of the routine duties of his office. Historical material covering 
the important landmarks in the growth and development of the 
USPS is included for the instruction of the new blood constantly 
being elected to office. Without implying rigid regimentation, 
procedures are suggested which will simplify the routine, avoid 
confusion in administration and make more effective the edu- 
cational and recreational efforts of the Squadrons. A copy of the 
Officers’ Manual is supplied to each officer upon his first election 
to local or national office. 
- The Roster of Members and Fleet: Roster is issued annually 
(except during war vears) and contains an up-to-date alpha- 
betical listing of members, giving pertinent information such as 
Squadron affiliation, year of admission, grade attained, merit 
marks, name and description of boat, boat anchorage, etc. A 
second alphabetical list of Squadron names and owners’ names 
makes it possible to ascertain the ownership of vessels which fly 
the distinctive USPS ensign. 

The Directory of Officers is an annual publication listing, in a 
convenient arrangement, the names and addresses of all national 
and local officers, national committee chairmen, Governing 
Board members and local educational committee chairmen. 
This publication is supplied to all members having duties that 
might involve correspondence with other local or national 
officers and committees. 

The Bulletin is an annual 29-page pamphlet appearing early 
each fall. In it are summarized the educational plans for the 
coming winter season. The names and addresses of contact men 
in each local Squadron are listed by geographic regions so that 
Interested persons can easily get further details of local Squad- 
Ton activities. Excerpts from the Bulletin covering the introduc- 
tory course in piloting are reprinted in pamphlet form for wide 
distribution by local Squadrons in clubs, stores and public 
buildings as announcements of forthcoming classes which are 
held during the winter months. 

Rap E. Dones, N. 
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“HE WAS BLACKBALLED, 
OF COURSE—NO KIDDE SYSTEM 
ON HIS BOAT" 


It hasn’t quite come to that... but the man 
without a Kidde fire-extinguishing system 
is missing a mighty important contribution 
to carefree boating pleasure. 

No need to worry about engine fires when 
a Kidde system stands guard. Automatically 
or manually operated, the system quickly 
fills the engine space with flame-smothering 
carbon dioxide gas. Twenty seconds later, 
the fire is dead! 

Another point . . . the dry, inert gas leaves 
no moisture or mess...cannot corrode or 
damage the engine. 

Be sure your boat is equipped with this 
fast, effective fire-fighting method that 
protected most of America’s crash, patrol, 
and PT boats. Look for a Kidde system 
when you buy a boat—or have your boat- 
yard operator install one in the craft you 
own now. 


Kidde systems, also known as LUX, 
carry full approval of Underwriters’ 


Laboratories for motor boats. 





The word ‘’Kidde’’ and the Kidde seal are trade-marks of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
1059 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. J. 
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a... Bay...what a host of wonderful 
memiories it recalls...log canoe races... picturesque 
bugeye fleets...170. miles of open water... inlets, 
rivers, good harbors ...in fact everything to suit a 
yachtsman’s fancy. Oxford, on the Eastern Shore, 
Gibson Island, with its beautiful landlocked harbor, 
and Annapolis will all be bright spots in your fall 
cruising log. 

The restrictions of recent years will intensify the 
pleasure of a good cruise. But for complete sailing 
enjoyment, be sure your boat is adequately protected. 
Leading yachtsmen today, as did 
their fathers before them, look to 
Chubb & Son for insurance to fit 
their special requirements. 


For valuable hints on the care of 
your boat, write for our free booklet 
“The ABC of Yacht Insurance”. 


—) 
CHUBB & SON 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Ocean and Inland Marine * Transportation « Fire and Automobile 
Aviation Insurance through Associated Aviation Underwriters 





Federal Insurance Company and Associated Companies 
Represented by Agents and Brokers ‘throughout the country 








YACHTING 
WHAT OUR READERS SAY 
What About Your Mooring? 


Editor, YACHTING: 

p> After looking over YAcHTING’s pictures of the destruction of 
yachts in the September, 1944, hurricane, it would seem to me 
timely if further comment were made regarding the matter of 
moorings. 

Most harbors have a large fleet and hence they are unable to 
give the boats sufficient scope. This very condition existed at 
New Rochelle and, in an effort to give my mooring sufficient 
scope and still not permit Surprise to swing all around the fleet, 
I laid it out in the following manner: 

First, I placed a mushroom anchor so that it would take a 
direct strain on it from the southeast. This anchor weighed 450 
pounds. To it I attached 35 to 40 feet of heavy chain, being 
careful to wire the shackles as I did not expect to take it up 
frequently. I then laid another mushroom of the same weight 
to the southwest, and with the same amount of heavy chain. 
These two chains were shackled together and to the shackle a 
5%" pick-up chain about 40 feet long was attached. A short 
piece of heavy line was made fast on Surprise around her bitts, 
This was carefully served where it went around corners and 
where it went to the hawse pipe, and again served where it 
might possibly chafe across her bobstay. 

The procedure in mooring was to use a heavy pick-up line and 
buoy. This I took to the winch and hoisted up the chain and 
shackled it to the rope. The result was possibly a little more 
work than simply picking up the line but, in view of the fact 
that in a southeast gale Surprise was laying to 80 or 90 feet of 
chain on the southeast mooring, I always figured that if she 
dragged the result would be to drag the two moorings together. 
However, the rig never did drag. The beauty of it is that she 
pivots on the point where the two chains come together and so 
does not interfere with other boats. I believe most of the fleet 
lays to one mushroom as is the general practice. But, even if 
such moorings are heavy ones, they do not get a fair chance 
because of the lack of scope when the boats are laying close 
together. The result is that, with an extra high tide and a heavy 
gale, they go ashore. 

I do not make any claims that my mooring plan is an original 
idea, for it is not. The fishermen at Rockport told me that they 
laid moorings offshore and that they used a long length of chain 
with anchors at each end. They remarked that they did not 
need extremely heavy anchors when they were laid out in this 
way. 

It seems to me that it is timely to call the attention of yacht 
owners to this condition, and I think with the above rig they 
will be much safer. 


M. S. KarrenHorn 
New York, N.Y. 


Quick, the Flit! 


Editor, YACHTING: 
> Weare faced with a unique problem on our inland lakes here 
and I would appreciate any help you can give us. 

Our seagulls are few, and well “ship-broken,’’ but we do have 
woodpeckers, the downy, red-headed variety, and they peck 
holes in hollow spars, whether painted or varnished, and I know 
of several who have had to fit “‘dutchmen”’ into otherwise sound 
masts. 

Any suggestions will be gratefully received. 

Bert LEIFER 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Information Please 


Editor, YACHTING: - 
> Did you ever hear of a pennant or burgee which means “No 
Liquor Aboard”? 

If so, will you let me know its history, design and color. 


WILBUR VANSANT 
Baltimore, Md. 
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... Sight Unseen | 


AN ARMY PRIVATE serving in Italy has ex- 
pressed his confidence in the Richardson 
reputation for fine boats by placing his 
order for the new Richardson. By means of 
monthly payments he will find his new 
Richardson waiting for him when he is re- 
leased from military duty. 

Thousands of boat-loving Americans like 
this soldier are expressing their interest in 
the Richardson ... waiting eagerly for this 


moderately-priced luxury cruiser to be 
placed on the market. We assure all those 
who have been writing to us that here is a 
boat that is the ultimate in seaworthiness 
and economy of upkeep. It’s really worth 
waiting for! Watch for the new brochure 
containing photographs of the first model, 
which is on its way to you. 

_ If you are not on our mailing list write 
for your copy. 


Write now for illustrated brochure giving details of your Cruiser of Tomorrow to 
Richardson Boat Company, North Tonawanda A, New York 


RICHARDSON (11ic0s of lomoveow 


Richardson Boat Company, North Tonawanda A, N. Y. 


BUY / VICTORY BONDS 
AND STAMPS 
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It’s the Same Old Ocean 


Editor, YACHTING ' 

I know I’m an old “ mossback”’ fighting the rising tide of crea- 
tive design but I’m forced to raise my feeble yelp in protest at 
what I find the yacht of tomorrow is to be on my return from the 
wars. Mister, with a Scotch chaser I can swallow the beautiful 
streamlined creations of the industrial designer’s air brush but 
I’m damned if I can stomach the overripe bananas they sport in 
lieu of masts and flagstaffs. 

I know super-streamlining adds at least 10 of the 15 knots 
they’ll make against a summer squall and makes even a house- 
boat look as if she were doing 40 at anchor. I know that the ele- 
ments of design swiped from the modern home, automobile, 
airplane, refrigerator and what they think a PT boat looks like 
all add up to something which looks for all the world like a 
sophisticated apartment, once you’re aboard. I know the sweep- 
ing reverse curves are as voluptuous as a Mainbocher Wave and 
make as much sense as many female fashions. But, Mister! 
Those wilted bananas that protrude from the front stoop, the 
sedan roof and the back porch, where the yachting ensign droops 
like a handkerchief in a dowager’s feeble attempt to be coy — 
what in the name of Father Neptune do they accomplish? 

Do they make her go faster? Do they make a stronger, su- 
perior support for flags or radio antenna? Do they reduce cost 
and upkeep? Do wind tunnel and model tank towing feats prove 
their worth? Or have they some hidden phallic symbolism I’m 
too old to be told about? It seems to me that certain yachts — 
like automobiles, refrigerators and vacuum cleaners — have 
been designed for style appeal but with as little regard for 
functional values as most of the super-streamlining when applied 
to wind resistance of such things as kitchen sinks. My old 
refrigerator, for example, had a nice flat top that was most 
handy. My new one has a streamlined one that adds knots to its 
speed in the air, but you can’t put anything on it. Neither can 
you replace the light bulb in its interior without taking every- 
thing out and removing a lot of interior streamlining. 

Since man first went down to the seas, the men who have fol- 
lowed him have been a race apart the world over. Their customs, 
their dress, their language, even their physique set them apart 
from others who stayed on dry land. Not because they were a 
queer lot but because in mastering the sea they had adapted 
themselves to its ways. It has been the same with their ships 
since the first log had its end sharpened. Liner, battleship, 
tramp, tug, fisherman or yacht, even the lowly garbage scow, 
first met the demands the sea made on her and then the de- 
mands of her use. The ones that failed soon vanished. 

When modernism and mass production mean lower cost, less 
upkeep, greater safety and comfort, I’m all for them. There’s 
enough there to work on in a functional way in the design of the 
future yacht without going screwball over “streamlining” that 
is not always streamlining but merely “‘styling.’’ Let’s have 
men who know the sea tell the masses of the uninitiated what 
they want, not the masses demanding that the yacht they buy is 
to look like an airplane or a Pullman car regardless of whether 
the design is practicable or not. 

Unless a man is a seaman he has no business afloat. Let’s 
emphasize that point to the would-be yachtsman and educate 
him to choose his yacht from a seaman’s viewpoint and base his 
design preference on a little more than “calendar art styling” 
and the linoleum on the cabin floor. Maybe the droopy banana 
mast and staffs are a great selling point to someone accustomed 
to modern plumbing but anybody who calls himself a yachts- 
man, let alone an able bodied seaman who ships with one, and 
the naval architect who rears the protuberance in the first place, 
ought to be keelhauled and hanged at the yardarm. 


SAMUEL WHITING 
Boston, Mass. 


Mash Note 


Editor, Yacurine: 

> For the boat-minded fellow, YACHTING is as dream-productive 
as “Esquire” is for the guy who i is always dame-dreaming in- 

stead of just day dreaming. 


Wituis R. Heatu 
San Francisco, Cal. 





Send for this Book 


Shows you in words and pictures 
how a modern shipyard operates. 


FREE 


Send for your copy today. 


e Shows you our marine railways capable 
of handling boats up to 700 deadweight 
tons. 


e Shows you our riggers loft, working in 
both steel and fibre. 


e Shows you our completely equipped steel 
fabricating shops, machine shop and 
woodworking mill. 


e Shows you our covered ways and yacht 
storage area. 


e Introduces you to our key men—recog- 
nized craftsmen in their field. 
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Complete Modern Facilities for Designing, Building, Storing and 


Reconditioning Yachts and Commercial Vessels up to 200 feet. 
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STURGEON BAY BOAT WORKS © STURGEON BAY, WIS. 





THE RACE TO “THE VINEYARD” 


> My hands were soft, my muscles were flabby, and I had not 
sailed offshore since the last R.O.R.C. race in 1939 from Plym- 
outh (England) to La Rochelle (France). It was therefore 
trusting of Harvey Conover to include me in Revonoc’s crew for 
the Stamford (Conn.) Y.C. 232 mile race to the Vineyard. 

A watchkeeper in an offshore race does not see it as a whole, 
but as a series of personal impressions. First, the start. All are 
on deck except that self-sacrificing figure, the cook. There is 
plenty of time for the stranger to study the fleet in this light 
weather. The graceful Persephone takes the eye — a danger in 
light airs yet with plenty of power for heavier going. Gesture, 
too, is obviously formidable and, as I have sailed in a fresh 
breeze only a week ago in a New York ‘‘40,”’ I look with respect 
on Chinook. 

Persephone was first over the line to windward, with Revonoc 
second. Conover took advantage of every “‘lift’”’ to edge over to 
the Long Island shore in search of a breeze. His intuition or local 
knowledge or both were well rewarded. By dusk, Revonoc, the 
smallest of Class A, was well to windward, ahead of the fleet. 
Nimrod followed our lead. Persephone, Anna Louise and Chinook 
were finding little wind in the middle of the sound. Gesture was 
well to leeward. To misquote Byron, 


“We counted our ships at close of day 
And when the dawn came, where were they?” 


We thought we had done well but, as usual, everyone was shy 
of optimism at first light. We had passed Cornfield Lightship 
before a sail was seen astern — later identified as Gesture. But, 
soon after leaving Race Rock to port, we could distinguish four 
yawls and a cutter, all of Class A, and all astern. As one might 
expect in a freshening southerly wind, they were all coming up on 
Revonoc. Eighteen hours after the start, Revonoc was overhauled 
by Gesture which, though steering rather wildly in the increas- 
ingly confused seas, went through our lee. Never before while 
being passed have I felt so strongly that I was at anchor. 


Then fog came down. We saw neither Block Island nor any 
of the buoys on our course. So we aimed to come up slightly to 
leeward of the turning mark to hear the fog signals. Hear them 
we did and, when rounding, learned that we were fourth and 
that the leader, Gesture, was only 25 minutes ahead. Revonoc 
was still in the money. Optimism still reigned. 

Now began the long slug back to windward. With the wind 
freshening all afternoon, Conover had decided to shorten sail 
before rounding. Renovoc was no longer a home from home. 
What ship of her size could be with gusts up to 30 knots (some 
say more) and a high and confused sea? But she was most easy 
to steer and did not bury herself with two reefs down and a 
working jib. One of the big yawls had lowered her main and we 
heard afterwards that even Gesture wished she had reefed. 

Revonoc was able to hold her course for the Race and, the fog 
lifting, we could see both marks and rivals. Gesturé was almost 
out of sight by sundown, and Conover decided to pass through 
Fisher’s Island Sound. We would get there too soon to take ad- 
vantage of the early change of stream, but the tide against us 
would be weaker and, above all, we would have smooth water. 
It was not easy to pick out the channel markers in the maze of 
lights on either shore but we made fine speed over the ground 
until we met another lumpy sea on coming out into Long Island 
Sound. 

By this time life below was pretty rugged. Wet clothes flung 
on the deck; wet bodies steaming in even wetter blankets; the 
usual on-the-wind chorus of ‘‘ Never again,” ‘What mutts we 
are!” All the moans in fact that I have heard when racing from 
England — but expressed more imaginatively. 

The wind stayed strong well after sunrise and we did not 
shake out our reefs till nearly eight. Then, when we tried to set 
the genoa, the wind freshened suddenly and the sail tore in the 
leach. No wonder the morning was pessimists’ paradise. Only 
one sail was in sight, a yawl astern thought to be Nimrod. We 
began to doubt the wisdom of our tactics through the night. We 
were sure the big boys were well ahead and had saved their 
time. “After all,’ we said, “‘it had been the big boys’ weather.” 
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Electric Pump 








Combination Foot 
Model 3100 Valve and Strainer 
Reversible Pump 


Model 3600 
Clutch and Pump 


QUANTITY OUTPUT, uniformity of design and engineer- 
ing simplicity make Marine Products equipment adapt- 
able to a wide variety of industrial purposes. For 
soundly engineered reliability depend on Marine 
Products, designers and builders of pumps for special 
needs. Famous for world wide service records at low 
maintenance costs. 


ENGINEERED EQUIPMENT 


MARINE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
6636 CHARLEVOIX AVE. © DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 
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M-P EQUIPMENT has filled all kinds of industrial 
needs for war and peacetime production. Its com- 
pactness, uniformity and adaptability make it 
first choice. See your supplier or write us for 
further information on how Marine Products 
can be of help to you. 
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IF THIS WERE YOUR YACHT 





AND THIS HAPPENED 





Would You Be 
INSURED ? 


NAUTILUS BROKERAGE CO., 


Marine Insurance Specialists 


120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK: 


Telephone: Whitehall 4-2653 


* 


Facilities for Insuring 
Any Kind of Craft 


EAA SLAP ASA SASA ALL AALS SSID AAS SALAS SSS 


INC. 








YACHTING 


Progress was slow against a strong foul tide but at last the long 
tear was mended and the genoa pulled us along again. The wind 
had come round to the northwest after Stratford Shoal was 
passed. Excitement was revived when we saw a big yawl coming 
up close to the Connecticut shore. We came about to fetch the 
Cows buoy and the finish. The yawl came about shortly after 
and was revealed as Persephone. She, however, had to point 
higher to make the marks and we beat her boat for boat by over 
three minutes, in the faintest of faint breaths. 

We found Gesture and Chinook at anchor and soon learnt that 
on corrected time Gesture had beaten Revonoc by over 14 min- 
utes. It was little satisfaction to any on board Revonoc to learn 
the next day that Gesture had been disqualified for using her 
motor after the preparatory gun. She had sailed a great race and 
I think none of us will forget the picture she made as she passed 
us. She would be a grand ship for the Fastnet and I hope How- 
ard Fuller can bring her over in 1947. I hope also that I may 
some day be privileged to race again with the crew of Revonoc. 

Every story must have a moral, and the moral I shall take 
home is: ‘Never give up hope in an offshore race. The other 
fellow may have made many worse mistakes than you think 
you have made, or met worse conditions.’”’ Could Revonoc have 
made up those 14 minutes if we had done this, or that, or t’other 
thing? You can see that I am as incurable an alibi hunter as any 
of you. The summaries follow: 

Course, Stamford Y.C. to Vineyard Light Vessel and return. 
Distance, 232 miles. Start, August 31st, 6:00 p.m. Finish, noon of 
September 2nd to 2.27 a.m., September 3rd. 


Cuass A 

OPE ins nccscu atin see's woes Harvey Conover 36:05:56 
(AOS bo Ef EUS IG A ea Reg. Foe Robert L. Hall 37:10:08 
SSPE Corres ee August Boorstein 37:43:55 
ePPROO NONE G55.5°2 Ts sich ask aah ke MAR Cornelius Shields 38:47:25 
ES PO PRP, Tee A. Howard Fuller Disq. 
TY LCS 2” ERR aa any ara John W. McGrath D.N.F. 
Crass B 

I 6 oo i secs wes E. L. Raymond, Jr. 38:27:16 
NS ss Pen ets ces oy oy kam R. O. Hill 40:56:47 
ce Dibe tbh nis deakeeuwaed Hugh Kilmer 41:36:04 


’ Gitpert Bevan, Capt., RNVR 


NATIONAL LIGHTNING 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


(Continued from page 82) 


then decided to cancel the announced time limit. After an 
interminable wait, the long delayed southerly finally came 
in at four that afternoon, and with enough drive in it to en- 
able the contestants to come home in a hurry. Swindeman led 
them across the finish line, followed by George Barnes and 
Andrew Scholtz, of Riverside. 

Despite the vagaries of the weather, it was one of the most 
successful of the annual championships of this rapidly growing 
class. Association officers as well as the committeemen and of- 
ficers of the host club outdid themselves to provide all hands 
with both keen competition and pleasant entertainment. 

At the association meeting the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: Leonard Ladenburger, South Haven, 
Mich., president; John W. Orelup, Short Hills, N. J., vice presi- 
dent and measurer; Edwin W. McCain, Canton, Ohio, secretary 


| treasurer; Arthur Burcher and Richard Carr, vice presidents. 


Retiring president James M. Trenary was elected honorary 
commodore. 
Summaries, of the first ten boats, follow: 


Westerly, Geo. R. Barnes, Skaneateles, N. Y...... ..97 points 
Thermis Twice, Karl Smither, Buffalo, N. Y.:....... .90 
Olive M, Earl C. Johnson, Kenmore, N. Y..........88 “ 
Frolic, Jack Webb, Riverside, Conn... Avo |“ 
Lord J eff, Andrew Scholtz, Riverside, Bee Sis 87 
Lepracaun, Dalton Myles, Stony Point, N. Y....... 85 = 
Yankee Doodle, W. E. Swindeman, Jr., Toledo, 

Ohio. . Soar Wile 
Flame, Wayne L. Brockett, North Haven, Conn. ee 80 “ 
Slalom, Sheldon Thompson, III, Buffalo, “See ae 
Intrigue, David L. Berry, Allentown, ele. ile 
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Like the Fighting Marlin 


Just as nature has given the fighting marlin special 
qualities that make it a superior game fish—so have 
Chrysler Engineers incorporated exclusive features—in 
design, parts and workmanship—that make Chrysler 
Marine Engines superior in every respect. They, too, 
are “Built to live in the water.” 


When you have Chrysler Marine power in your 

boat—you know it is tailored to the hull and 
your particular requirements. 
Completely built in Chrysler plants, 
Chrysler Marine Engines are not 
assembled or converted jobs. They 
have not been rebored or rebuilf 
to increase performance. 


As a result of Chrysler engi- 
neering and Chrysler’s experience 


aint poweR TO Fir THe s 
U 


Two Sixes, an Eight, a Diesel —to fit your 
boat and your requirements! Proved and im- 
proved on the sea lanes of peace and war. 


“USTEN TO THE MUSIC OF ANDRE KOSTELANETZ, THURSDAYS, CBS, 9 PM. EWT” 


with tens of thousands of installations in Army and 
Navy craft—you get a new safety, a new depend- 
ability with extra speed and greater economy when 
you own a Chrysler-powered boat. 

Turn to Chrysler Marine Engines for new perform- 
ance standards:in the water. Feel free to call on Chrys- 
ler engineers and technicians, or the Chrysler dealers 
who are available at all ports and terminals. Send 

for catalog, and new booklet “So 
You're Going to Buy a Boat!” 


MARINE ENGINE DIVISION 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


12204 E. Jefferson, Detroit 14, Michigan 


ACE e CROWN e« ROYAL e DIESEL 
80 to 141 Maximum Brake Horsepower 


GINES 
HE WATER 


MARINE ENGINE DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORP. 
12204 E. Jefferson, Detroit 14, Michigan 
Please Send 0 "So you're going to buya boat!” 

O Catalog 
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Address 
City 
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Again Available... Qit> 





oEN pe PLEASURE PROVEN 
ch | FOR CRUISING OR RACING 


CONTRACTS ARE NOW BEING ACCEPTED FOR 
1946 SPRING AND SUMMER DELIVERY 
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STANDARD 36-FOOTER STANDARD 39-FOOTER STANDARD 45-FOOTER 





All CASEY Auxiliaries are powered by Red Wing and may be 
had in Cutter, Yawl and Ketch, and Keel or Center Board Models 


The experience of nearly 40 years of fine yacht building will as- 
sure you Quality and Excellence of Design and Build 


WE HAVE COMPLETE FACILITIES FOR STORAGE AND SERVICE 


CASEY BOAT BUILDING COMPANY, INc. 


Fairhaven, Massachusetts 


MEMBERS OF ATLANTIC COAST BOAT BUILDERS AND REPAIRERS ASSOCIATION, INC. 
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NEW ADDITIONS TO THE 
CASEY FLEET 


OS CPE. as 5 ial 
S| Cerri 37’ 0” 












































THE NEW STANDARD 50-FOOTER ALTERNATE ARRANGEMENTS 


The new CASEY standard 50-ft. cutter and yawl is a direct 
enlargement of the well known “Nimrod III’ ex “Lazy Lass Il," a 
standard Casey 45-footer. Proportions of the “50” are ideally 
suited for ocean racing yet compactness, simplicity of gear, and 


time proven arrangement plans make her an ideal cruiser. 


These little cat boats designed and built 
in the best traditions of Cape Cod for 
those whose yachting must be confined 
to day sailing and for the children. 





L.O.A...16' 0” L.O.A...14/ 0” 
BEAM.. 7’ 6” BEAM.. 6'9” 


ALTHOUGH BUOYANT AND STABLE, THESE CATS 
ARE PROVIDED WITH BUOYANCY TANKS UNDER 
THE SIDE DECKS TO AID IN RIGHTING AFTER SWAMP- 
ING AND ALSO TO INCREASE POSITIVE BUOYANCY 





CASEY BOAT BUILDING COMPANY, INc. 


Fairhaven, Massachusetts 





MEMBERS OF ATLANTIC COAST BOAT BUILDERS AND REPAIRERS ASSOCIATION, INC. 
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CITY ISLAND 





UNITED BOAT SERVICE CORPORATION 


Formerly Anderson’s Dock 


FOOT OF CARROLL STREET 






SERVICE! 


NOW—To the 
Armed Forces. Con- 
version, Processing, 
Repair, for the. 
Army and Navy. 


SERVICE! 


NOW 
—To You—Now 
that it is again 


possible for us to 
take care of your 
requirements of all 
kinds. 


NEW YORK 

















PANIC PARTY, NAVY STYLE 


(Continued from page 57) 


atop the deckhouse; it had already broken in three pieces and 
been spiked together with dunnage for braces. (This I later re- 
placed with a gallows frame after much argument with the port 
engineer officer who for the life of him could not understand 
what it was all about but objected on general principle.) Reef 
in, we, then proceeded forward for a struggle with a trick winch 
and finally succeeded in breaking out the anchor. The ship bore 
off and in a few minutes was in the clear and in rough water. We 
in the bows were in hot water by this time for an unexpected 
condition arose that damn near finished me off. Icaros had no 
flare to her bows and the hawse pipes led out so that when the 
500-lb. standard anchor came up, it hooked itself firmly under 
the keel and all the jiggling in the world would not budge it. 
With some eight feet draft at this point, no part of the anchor 
rose above the surface so there she was. 

I finally gave up trying and went aft and persuaded the 
skipper that the ship must be hove to while the anchor was 
brought aboard. I think there must have been a confusion of 
terms here, I suspect he thought that “hove to” meant turned 
over or something of the sort. He had never been forward on the 
ship and declined to go forward but argued that there must be a 
way of getting the anchor aboard without whatever it was I 
wanted. I finally brought her into the wind, slacked the cable 
slightly and, when the anchor swung clear with the pitching of 
the vessel, managed to pass a strop around the cable, carry it to 
a snatch block on the bowsprit and then, by heaving on cable 
and strop simultaneously, managed to bring the anchor above 
water where it did its best to beat in the bows. Then, with the 
ship off before the wind, we rigged the cat hook and started to 
heave up only to have the hook straighten out suddenly and 
whistle through my curly locks. It actually parted my hair with- 
out touching my scalp. A quarter of an inch more... ! 
Another strop and some sweating and swearing and she came 
aboard. The entire anchor rig was the worst ever and I had hell 





with it until we lost both hooks some time later on a trip to 
Cuba, broke the fancy winch, sent a man to the hospital with a 
split scalp and severe concussion. After that, when we returned 
to port, I refused to go forward of the foremast until something 
adequate was installed. 

This run down Exuma Sound was the best the old bucket did 
in my whole ten months aboard her. Under single reefed mains’! 
and with backed jibs to keep her from rounding up (I mentioned 
that she steered like a barrel going over a falls), we barged along 
at something slightly over nine knots. Her only dry spot was the 
main spreader. Great Exuma lay dim in the haze over the star- 
board bow and I sat in a pool of water and contemplated the 
business of getting over the bar at the entrance. We drew 14 
feet, there was 17 over the bar and a rage on. How I wished 
seven or eight feet of that 14 was a centreboard! 

In the middle of this wishful thinking came a small sound 
somewhat like a pan of popcorn popping. Reluctantly gazing 
aloft I discovered that stitches were letting go here and there 
and that the roping along the reef cringle was slowly but surely 
getting to the point when there would be a big wham! and our 
mains’! would resemble a lateen rig instead of a gaff. I had been 
carrying the weight of the boom on the weather topping lift — 
I think that boom weighed in the vicinity of 1000 pounds — so 
now we hauled up on the lee lift and set up hard on the lazy- 
jacks. Then by sheeting in until the boom was close to the 
quarter (I was scared to come into the wind, one flap and all 
would have fetched away) by a bit of fancy fishing we got a line 
rove through the number two cringle and took a strain. We 
eased the sheet and hoped for the best. It held. 

There was cause for concern. We were bound into the bight 
of the Sound with a bad lee shore and no anchorage if the harbor 
could not be entered. Once in the bight, Icaros could not sail out 
but would be embayed — and the engine was hardly sufficient 
to hold her head to sea let alone push her along. I tried to explain 
all this to my seasick compatriots but it failed to register. lor- 
tunately, in mid-afternoon the wind eased slightly though the 
sea did not. At four, we were off the old beacon atop the hill 
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Reward of Victory! 


NEW Seo STANDARDS IN BOATING, BORN AND PROVEN IN Seo PTs 


Boat enthusiasts have been quick to sense the im- 


pact of Elco PT design on future pleasure craft. 
Hundreds of men, in and out of the services, have 
written to ask about our post-war plans. What will 
follow the world-famous and war-proven PTs off 
Elco’s production lines? 


Soon Elco will present a comprehensive line of cruis- 


ers and yachts in a wide range of sizes and prices. 


Your future Elco will embody advanced principles 
of Elco PT design and construction which have 
literally revolutionized seaworthiness, speed, ma- 


neuverability, strength-per-pound and fuel economy. 


Built in America’s finest boat plant and backed by 
Elco’s unparalleled foundation of boating research, 


each model will be a fitting heir to the fame of 
Elco PTs. 


Opportunities for New Elco Dealers. Inquiries regarding 
available franchises are invited from substantial concerns and 
individuals now in the boating business and others interested in 
entering it. Write to Elco Yacht Division, Bayonne, New Jersey. 


SETTING NEW STANDARDS FOR POSTWAR BOATING 


Eleco Yacht Division, ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY, Bayonne, New Jersey 














etc. Many new features. Write for full information. 


3250 No. Washtenaw Avenue 





WOOD OR STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


Why not have a boat that will be a source of pride and satisfaction for 
years to come — a GREBE — custom built on hull of proved design — 
smart, streamlined, seaworthy. Individualized interiors — beautiful ap- 
pointments — large, luxurious cabins and staterooms — galley, baths, 


HENRY C. GREBE & CO., INC. 


Chicago 18, Illinois - 


YACHTING 





Steel tug built tor U. S. Navy 











which hides the harbor. We hove to and signaled for a pilot. 

Eventually he arrived and got aboard from the crash boat by 
stripping and swimming to us, after being nearly crowned by a 
monkey fist on a heaving line one of the crew adroitly landed 
atop him. This was the first and last time aboard that vessel a 
heaving line came anyway near the target intended. Once 
aboard, he declared he did not like the idea of attempting the 
entrance and suggested alternatives none of which were feasible, 
what with the condition of our gear. It was decided to enter 
provided we would write a letter absolving him in case anything 
happened. We made the entrance and at the critical point, 
when the bottom seemed to be rising right up to do us in, a big 
sea caught up, lifted us and we were over. 

Next day we unloaded. I spent from early morning until dark 
sewing a walloping big patch on the clew and part way up the 
leach of the mainsail. 

The return to Miami was uneventful as far as the Isaacs. 
Easy weather and sea and my fancy work held together. We 
managed to get the stove hot once and roasted a lot of fine beef 
which would soon have gone to the sharks. A whole case of 
chicken a la king had inadvertently (?) been left aboard from 
the cargo, and that helped. 

During the succeeding ten months of her naval career, Icaros 
made a number of trips. None were without incident, some were 
fancier than the first. Once she pounded for five hours on an ex- 
posed reef off the coast of Cuba. Another time she made five 
starts to sea and each time was compelled to return to port 
after being several hours out. We had a full freeze box and the 
generator unit persisted in reversing its polarity, despite the 
ministrations of various experts from the yards. The fifth time, 
the crankshaft on the gas engine driving the thing broke and 
that fixed that for fair. On another occasion, we were windbound 
by persistent northerlies in Cuba and finally towed out astern of 
a sugar steamer to Cay Sal. The steamer skipper yanked us at 
12 knots while I stood by with an axe watching the foremast and 
wondering. On another occasion, she made 18 miles to windward 
in-a light breeze in 11 hours. The engine had conked, owing 


to the crusting up of the exhaust riser. Fortunately, this was not 
the trip on which, what with our mighty engine power and abil- 
ity to go to windward, some genius had ordered us to tow a 36- 
foot barge. 

In ten months we had five cooks; one trip, I did the cooking 
myself, the cook having skipped the ship, so that makes six. 
All five were seasick, one so much so we had to survey him 
ashore. The crew, despite their inexperience, were a pretty 
gutty group of boys. There were only a few replacements other 
than cooks over the whole period. One replacement who con- 
tributed much to the general gaiety I must mention. A squat 
ruffian, hairy as an ape, ex-rumrunner, fisherman, what-have- 
you, he was one of the best seamen aboard. By his own admis- 
sion, he was also the best goddam fish chowder cook on the coast 
— and we, who et it, agree. His failing was that of getting plas- 
tered in every port. Considering the ship, who can blame him’ 
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dusky Y.C., in the K cat boat class. Andy Carnegie, of the 
Detroit B.C., in the CK team class. His club took team laurels. 
Harold Kelley, of Detroit Edison B.C. in the Club sloop group, 
W. E. Swindeman’s Yankee Doodle, Toledo Y.C., first among the 
twelve Lightnings with three wins in a row; J. R. Lovett’s We 
Lovett, Vermilion B.C., in the International 14-footers; George 
Brandle’s Tag Too, Sandusky S.C. and D. E. Woodford’s Coral, 
from the same outfit, in the National Class. 

Seventeen Comets raced and honors went to Dr. C. Smith's 
Nellie R, Lorain Y.C. C. D. Zimmerman’s Up-N-Atem, Port 
Clinton Y.C., won both starts among the Snipes which weren't 
allowed by the committee to go out the first day. The Nippefs 
had good racing, L: S. Petersen, Port Clinton Y.C., taking 4 
close first. P. Koch’s Rambunctious, Sandusky §8.C., was top 
among the Lyman cats. 

Georce E. VAN 
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ey OAs you came scudding up the bay under two reefs, the following seas 

a _ slapped your auxiliary hard under her counter. When you rounded-to, ready 

el to pick your mooring, did your engine respond with a cheerful purr? Or was 

kang it dead . . . flooded with water dashed into the exhaust by the following seas? 

‘hin 

red Maxim Marine Silencer, Model TR, protects gasoline or Diesel engines against 

con water coming in through the exhaust- pipe while the engine is idle, and against 

= water left in the exhaust system after shutting down. Being continually drained 

ws outboard (see diagram) it will never allow water to flood the engine. 

plas- 

wid When you need your auxiliary . .. you need it. You rely on it to claw you 
off a lee shore or shove you up to your mooring against wind and tide. 
That is why you need the information contained in Bulletin D43, which we 

f . shall be glad to mail at your request. 
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ig the THE MAXIM SILENCER COMPANY 


76 Homestead Ave., - Hartford, Conn. 
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C-0-TWO will protect my 
family and boat Against Fire 


... now that the care-free days are back again sailing will be 
safer. But only if the owner of a fine boat follows the example 
set by the Armed Forces for protection of crew and cargo.-Then 
he, too, will enjoy the protection of C-O-TWO fire equipment 
just as it has protected the Naval Forces. Yes, C-O-TWO in- 
stallations, vast and small, are, right now, protecting fighting 
ships, great carriers, 45,000 ton battle wagons and small 
patrol boats against fire. 


Boat owners can have complete fire protection through 
C-O-TWO equipment. Fires in engine room and bilges can be 
extinguished in seconds with C-O-TWO installed systems; fires 
in galley, lazaret or bilge are stopped instantly by the fast, 
easy-to-operate hand portables with the famous Squeez-Grip 
release valve, which, like all C-O-TWO apparatus, uses carbon 
dioxide gas, the fastest, non-damaging, fire extinguishing 
agent known. Carbon dioxide does not deteriorate or freeze 
and kills fire in seconds without damage. 


\ 


C-O-TWO Kills Fire . . . Saves Lives 
It's Safer ... Faster . . . Modern 


C-0-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NEWARK 1 NEW JERSEY 
Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


RENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





YACHTING | 
DOWN THE MISSISSIPPI 


(Continued from page 53) 


Michigan. At 2:30 we passed the historic Cumberland River 
and by 3:30 were tied to a cement barge at Paducah, Kentucky, | 
Here we did some important shopping, among the items pur © 
chased being a washboard and a galvanized bucket. : 
Saturday morning was quite foggy but we left Paducah early 
and had put Lock 53 behind us by the time the executive wash- 
erman had started to do his stuff. With our galvanized bucket, 
plenty of hot water, soap flakes and our newly acquired wash. — 
board, the writer scrubbed eight sheets, eight pillowcases, two — 
tablecloths, twelve dish towels and a like number of hand towels 
plus a number of personal effects. Rinsing was done by bending 
over the side and allowing the river to take charge. When thig 
three-hour chore was finished and the wash strung up on our 
criss-crossed clothes lines, it was obvious that someone had done ~ 
a job. And, when a lady from a yacht moored at New Madrid, ~ 
Missouri, asked how we had managed to get the wash so white, I 
experienced one of my proudest moments. . : 
While the washing was under way we had passed Cairo and | 
found ourselves in the Mississippi River and 516 miles on our * 
way toward New Orleans. At this point we were 981 miles by 
water from Pittsburgh, 853 miles from Minneapolis and 97} 
miles from New Orleans. We tied up at New Madrid, Missouri, 
late in the afternoon, after having gone aground twice because | 
of missing the channel which, at this point, hugs the extreme — 
west bank. No damage was done, thanks to a sturdy keel and 
skeg. These two items are nautical requisites on any boat de- 
signed for inland cruising. At New Madrid we found a 60-foot | 
motor-sailer moored to a barge at our stern, which was bound to 
Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin, after having been returned to New 
Orleans by the Coast Guard. She was in charge of a professional 
yacht master and his wife and from them. we received some } 
excellent advice on places at which to anchor on our way down | 
river. 
The next day was Sunday and was appropriately peaceful on | 
the river. We were under way at 8:00 a.m. and, as there were no © 
more locks to halt our progress, we made a good day’s run and at 
dusk found ourselves in an attractive cove south of Fulton, | 
Tennessee, where we anchored for the night. By eleven o’clock | 
the next morning, we had tied up at the Memphis Yacht Club 
dock next to the yacht Caroline, a 52-foot Matthews cruiser also _ 
bound for New Orleans. i 
The only ship chandler we met on our trip put in his appear- > 
ance at Memphis. This worthy filled our sizable grocery order in 
short order but we were delayed in securing fuel oil in the morm 
ing and therefore did not leave Memphis behind until 10:00 
a.m. It rained and was foggy all day but we made Helena, 
Arkansas, by five o’clock and tied up to a barge moored there, - 
We had now been out almost two weeks and we noticed that 
“the four old men” were in extra good health and unusually _ 
high spirits. The exercise attendant upon keeping a 42-footer 
clean inside and out, preparing the meals, washing dishes and 
servicing the engine, in addition to the tonic of being outdoors ~ 
on the water, was having a most salubrious effect. Getting away 7 
from our routine business duties, we concluded, was also a change 
for the better. The river seemed to be getting us and we were 
thoroughly enjoying the cruise — and even the attendant work. | 
Next morning we were up at 6:30 to get an early start. It was — 
still dark but a Coast Guard patrol boat was also making 
preparations to leave ‘and we decided to follow her rather than 
await daylight. We trailed her out of Helena, and were gradu- 
ally left behind although our 10 m.p.h. plus the four m.p.h. cum 
rent gave us a good turn of speed over the bottom. After al © 
afternoon of bright sunshine, which was welcome both for | 
morale and clothes drying, we reached the yacht club at Greeme ” 
ville, Mississippi, by sundown of our twelfth day out. 
Vicksburg was reached the following evening after a two-houf © 
run in the dark. After sundown it was necessary to have a look- | 
out on'deck to check the buoys and lights and to help find thé | 
river on which the city is located some two miles upstream. It : 
was there that Don fell heavily and hit a hatch cover so VIO | 
lently that we were afraid that he had broken a rib. After tying 
up to a fish dock we set out to find a doctor but stopped en route | 
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at a rather garish rendezvous just across the river. Don found 
that he could still raise both elbows and, after an hour or so of 
exercising his arms, realized that a doctor would probably be 
superfluous. We saw the last of Vicksburg at 7:40 the next 
morning and the first of Natchez at 1:30 p.m., where we tied up 
to a barge which was discharging cargo. Natchez is justly 
famous for its antebellum homes and there was some inclination 
on the part of the crew to stay over a day to tour its many 
famous homes. 

The river, however, won out over our cultural urge and we 
cast off for points south early Saturday morning, November 
18th. That night we lay at anchor opposite Fancy Point Tow- 
head light, a sheltered spot a quarter of a mile from the river 
channel. While having dinner we noticed a large tow boat head- 
ing upstream. She seemed quite close to us and some distance 
from the channel. We had our riding light turned on and our 
deckhouse was brightly lighted but the tow boat skipper must 
have mistaken our varied illumination for a shore beacon as he 

“yan his first two barges high on a sand bar and was still working 
to get them off when we left at 7:40 the next morning. We ar- 
rived at the great oil city of Baton Rouge, Louisiana, at 10:30 
a.m., only to find out that there was no oil to be had on Sunday 
and that we would have to carry it on board when and if it was 
delivered on Monday.. Late that afternoon we were told that we 
could get dock service on fuel oil at Plaquemine, some 20 miles 
downstream. By leaving at the crack of dawn the next morning 
we reached Plaquemine around 9:30 a.m., where we had to wait 
to go through a lock which raised us six inches above the level of 
the Mississippi. It was past noon when we re-entered the lock 
and set out down river. That night we anchored opposite White 
Rose light for our last night on the river. 

Getting under way at eight the next morning, we soon found 
ourselves among the hundreds of craft of all types and sizes con- 
stantly moving through the surprisingly busy waters off New 
Orleans. Ferry boats, naval ships of all sizes, and freighters from 
Sweden, South America and Caribbean ports made our last 
day’s cruise colorful and interesting. After passing the city and 
wharves of New Orleans, we turned into the Intercoastal Canal 
and through our last lock in company with a seagoing tugboat 
and a small Army patrol boat. A three-mile run on Lake Pont- 
chartrain brought us to our mooring at New Orleans’ justly 
famous Southern Yacht Club. At the skipper’s dinner that 
night, we decided that next year, business affairs permitting, 
we would go down river again, but preferably in October, and 
from Chicago through the Drainage Canal and the Illinois 
River to the Mississippi. We were agreed that, from a recrea- 
tional and health standpoint, our passage down the river pro- 
vided a new high in the pleasures of inland cruising. 


SO “KIT” SANK 


(Continued from page 65) 


a steamer a long distance away but apparently coming towards 
us. She proved to be the steamer Yale, running from Boston 
to New York, and her course happened to take her within, 
a$ hear as we could judge, from one-half to three-quarters of a 
mile from where we were. At any rate, when she was abeam, we 
thought surely her lookout would hear our hailing and, just after 
passing abeam of us, we all thought she started to swing around 
to our position; in this we were mistaken, for she evidently did 
not hear or see us but continued on her way. 

The letdown from so nearly being picked up did not help any; 
the water seemed to be getting colder and at that distance off- 
shore even in the summer it is pretty cool. Walter Bieling 
developed cramps, so those in the boat made a line fast around 
him and tied him to the stern but, he being a rather large and 
heavy man, they could not pull him aboard, as it would have 
a the boat. To add to the predicament, they lost one of 

e Oars. 

_ Abright spot happened about this time, for one of the men 
in the boat, who never drank a drop, had a flask in his pocket 
which we in the water promptly emptied; it really gave us new 
strength and courage. By then, between four and five hours after 
Kiteinque had gone down (which seemed an interminable time), 
We were all three thoroughly chilled and Bieling was moaning, 
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on boats of all kinds...on decks, portholes, galley stacks, 
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difficult ventilating problems where other ventilators “down- 
draft” or otherwise fail. 
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complete information about Breidert Marine Air-X-Hausters, 
including certified capacity ratings, etc. Address Dept. F. 
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ROM high in the Alps came this barrel of Lake Geneva’s 

water which was used to test Valspar. But other lakes, too, 
equally famous in song and legend, have supplied water for 
the Valspar Laboratories—Killarney, Loch Lomond, even 
bitter Great Salt Lake in Utah. In a/1 of them Valspar stands 
up fine—and the tests are as rigorous as our scientists can 
devise. 

You may wonder why Valspar has gone to the trouble and 
expense of collecting samples of all “‘the waters of the world.” 
It’s been done so that they can be analyzed—every element, 
including the minerals, acids and marine growths, is used to 
test Valspar. The result is that Valspar has been perfected— 
so that Valspar stands up fine in all these waters. 

That’s important to you and to every man who owns and 
loves his boat. For you can be assured that when your boat 
is finished with Valspar, it can go anywhere in waters like 
these without damage to the Valspar finish. Nothing proves 
this so finally as the test of actual use. Make that test yourself 
by seeing your dealer today and asking him for Valspar. We 
are confident that you will find that Valspar lives up to its 
fine reputation which is almost a century and a half old. 


* A full line of specially formulated marine finishes for 
Bottoms, Topsides, Decks and Cabins, including the * 
famous Valspar Varnishes for bright work. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, INC., 11 EAST 36TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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although there was, of course, nothing that could be done for 
him. We then resolved that our fate lay with the chance that 
some time after daylight somebody would see us. We wer | 
electrified, therefore, by suddenly hearing a dory being rowed 
toward us, although we could not see it on account of the black- 
ness of the night. We could hardly believe it was so, but in a few 
minutes and in answer to our husky voices, this dory came along- 
side and pulled us aboard. 

We were taken over to a schooner about one-half mile away, 
where we were put to bed in hot blankets with a large portion 
of what tasted like a mixture of tar and alcohol but which wag 
truly a blessing. The next morning, when we came on deck, 
somewhat the worse for wear but still in fair shape with the 
exception of Bieling, we found the skipper to be a man looking 
more like a farmer than a sailor! He had a long beard and wore } 
carpet slippers and a straw hat without a brim. He told us the 
schooner had seen the blazing launch many miles away but, 
owing to the fact that there was no wind, was unable to make 
much of any headway toward her. They realized the peril of 
those aboard and did a fine job of locating us as soon as they did. 
The vessel had come up from Porto Rico, bound for Boston © 
with a cargo of molasses; although he did not want to stop, the | 
skipper finally agreed to put us ashore at Vineyard Haven. — 

We landed there on a bright Sunday morning, most of us clad 
only in running pants, khaki shirts and sneakers, all our clothes 
and other possessions having gone down with the ship. A col- 
lection was taken by the natives of the town, who supplied us 
with a generous meal and tickets for the next steamer to New 
Bedford. Upon our arrival there, we were met by a delegation of 
reporters, who had heard there was a news item, and we were 
certainly written up in all the New England dailies. 


COMET CLASS TITLE 


(Continued from page 83) 


Sonja, from Stone Harbor, N. J., led the way to the first mark } 
with Ronnie -II close astern. Scandal rounded sixth. ; 

Ronnie II rounded first at the next mark and it looked like 
a repetition of the past two days. Scandal, meanwhile, was work- 
ing up and at the end of the first lap was second. Not until the 
last 100 yards was Scandal able to overtake the Jersey boat. 
At the finish, only three seconds separated the two boats as 
Scandal surged ahead with the wind nearly astern. Third in | 
was O. E. M. Keller’s Rhythm, of Toledo, O., an old timer at 
Comet nationals. Next came Three Chips, followed by Robert 
E. Lee. Sally Forth finished 10th, just behind Sonja. 

Trophy presentation, presided over by Class President D. 
Verner Smythe, followed soon afterwards on the club grounds. 
The Seaside Park Y.C. provided excellent entertainment for 
the three days, leaving nothing to be desired. The national 
race committee showed it had lost none of its smoothness in the 
actual running of the races. Paul G. Tomalin of Alexandria, 
Va., performed at his usual top efficiency on the technical sub- — 
committee, which included starting and finishing of the fleet. 

Commodore Vincente Balbas Pena, of Club Nautico de San 
Juan, was on hand as a member of the national race committee 
and extended an invitation to all Comet sailors to come to the 
island for the mid-winter regatta next February 7th-9th. 


Summaries of the first ten boats follow: 


Ronnie II, Joseph Bartlett, James Hundley, crew; Margate 
City, N. J., 9214 points. 

Scandal, Ernest Covert, Arthur Carnduff, Washington, D. C., 
874. 

Three Chips, Dr. Chester Smith, Neil Doane, Lorain, O., 83. 

U & I, Howard Delaney, Dick Claver, Pt. Pleasant, N. Y., 81. 

Robert E. Lee, Clarke Daniel, Edward Fracker, Washington, 78. 

Sally Forth, Richard Bertram, Kate Bertram, San Juan, P. R.,76. 

Elise II, Harold Martin, Jack Skinner, Green Pond, N. J., 74. 

Frosty, Seymore Sitnitsky, James Nolan, Perth Amboy, N. J. 
69 


N icki, Dr. Harold Evans, Pauline Evans, Stone Harbor, N. J. 

60. 

Rhythm, O. E. M. Keller, George Beard, Toledo, O., 59. 
Matcotm LaMBORNE, JR. 





























The Grumman Widgeon now brings remote points within easy flight 
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POWDERED METAL PARTS 
(Continued from page 72) ' 


salt water and the accompanying corrosive and galvanic actions. 

Filters made from powdered metal have proved so successful 
on war engines that it is conceivable that they will eventually. 
supersede all screen type filters. When used for this purpose, the 
fuel oil, or gasoline, must pass through the millions of tiny pores 
in the metal, which insures the utmost in filtration. The gauge 
of the pores can be controlled to 1-1,000” in manufacturing by 
the correct blending of the metal powders. This, of course, 
means that for high test gasoline filtering, a finer grained metal 
will.be selected than if it were to be used on heavier viscosity 
diesel fuel. Another adaptation of the metal’s filter qualities was 
in making combination fuel tank filter-flame traps for the Air 
Force, and this should prove especially interesting to yachts- 
men. Many fuel tank explosions occur when filling and are caused 
by static electricity. Now the filter properties of powdered 
metal permit the gasoline to enter the tank while, at the same 
time, arresting flame hazards by oxygen starvation. We are all 
aware of this five star bugaboo in power yachts and, if powdered 
metals gave us nothing else aside from this one safety factor, this 
alone would assure it a place in the advancement of yachting. 


STAR CLASS WORLD'S 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


(Continued from page 76) 


took third place for New Orleans. Cowie, with a fifth place, still 
retained the lead in the series, while Burnham climbed up to 
third place. It was still anybody’s series. Again dinner was late. 

Thursday was a day of rest, while a fine breeze ruffled the sur- 
face of the Sound. When racing was to be resumed on Friday, an 
easterly gale kept the little boats at anchor. This meant two 
races for the last day, Saturday. But the winds ordained other- 
wise, After a long drift in the morning, the race had to be called 


off by the expiration of the time limit. A breath came in at four 
forty-five in the afternoon from south southwest and the fleet 
was sent off on a windward and leeward course. But it was slow 
going. The sun went down and the moon came up. The Coast 
Guard patrol boat played a searchlight on the mark boat at the 
finish and at 8:10 p.m., only four minutes and 54 seconds 
before the expiration of the time limit, H. P. Williams, of the 
Southern Lake Michigan Fleet, drifted across the line, followed 
by Malin Burnham, who could not be shaken off. Lee, of Seneca 
Lake, was third. The others were finishing by moonlight up toa 
quarter to nine o’clock. Again dinners ashore were late. 

The total point score now placed Cowie first, four points 
ahead of Burnham, with Etchells four behind the San Diego lad, 
and Williams one point behind Etchells. Any of the first half 
dozen leaders still had a chance. 

And then came the hectic last day, Sunday, with the hard 
nor’wester as already described. It was a knockdown, drag out 
fight and four boats could not finish. Harold Halsted, veteran of 
many Star events, fell overboard while trying to retrieve the 
end of a parted main sheet and only got back aboard with the 
aid of the Coast Guard, so that he was forced to withdraw. It 
was a tough break. But young Burnham kept his boat going and 
ahead of the fleet to finish one minute, six seconds ahead of Bill 
Picken, while Charlie de Cardenas worked up to third place. 
These three seemed to like the hard going. 

And so Malin Burnham took the series. Cowie, in seventh 
position, got enough points to finish second in the series stand- 
ing, as has already been told. And that is the story of the 1945 
Star Class World’s Championship. 

Next year, the boys will probably be able to sail the series in 
their own boats. Most of them will welcome the return to nor- 
mal procedure. Sailing another man’s boat every day is not 
always what it is cracked up to be. 

And to the Stamford and the Noroton Yacht Clubs go the 
thanks of the 42 contestants for their handling of a long, hard 
series and for their generous hospitality ashore when the sailing 
was over each day. 
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CRUISING WITH A NEW GADGET 


(Continued from page 67) 


down in place, resting its weight on the two support blocks 
below. 

The one in the picture has a displacement of about 800 
pounds. It is made of 44” waterproof mahogany plywood with 
heart cypress frames. 

Should a larger boat be required, another section could be 
built that would nest inside the first, the two sections to be 
joined by using four bolts with wing nuts and washers. It would 
be advisable to build the sections more like boats with interior 
frames. 

I have been asked if it would be we to make the cockpit 
gelf-bailing. The answer is “ yes,’ but it would interfere with the 
quick removal for which it was designed. Anyone wishing to in- 
stall such a feature could do so by providing scuppers at the 
two lowest points with check valves and hose connections, but I 
would not advise it. The purpose of the dink is action in an emer- 
gency and no doo-dads to bother with. 


THIS IS HOW WE DO IT 
(Continued from page 64) 


to Lieut. Green’s morning and afternoon fixes. Accurate as our 
navigator is, none is infallible — as you’ve probably found if 
you've done any navigating on your own hook. One day Lieut. 
Green got a morning fix and plotted it on the chart. Everything 
was fine except it was one of these plotting charts where you 


- have to advance the degree numbers on the longitude lines as 


you proceed east or west. Green forgot to do this, and we sent 
our 0800 position (which was in error by one whole degree) over 
to the convoy commodore, as did all the other ships in the con- 
voy. A few minutes later the amused commodore blinked us 
this message. ‘‘ Your 0800 position puts you 62 miles ahead of 
the convoy. How is the weather up there?” 
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Speaking of weather, we have our own little weather station 
right on board the Gordon. High on the crosstrees of the foremast 
we have a weather vane and an anemometer with a counter in 
the chart room. Also in the chart room is the usual array of 
weather prognosticating equipment: barometers, pilot charts 
and weather report files with the current data that is supplied 
to all ships. 

There’s also a “‘bear trap.”’ This invention was designed to 
compute true direction and force of the wind when you know 
the apparent direction and speed. The “bear trap” is the inven- 
tion of an assistant gunnery officer who had been reading too 
many Rube Goldberg cartoons while he was off watch. Frankly, 
I wouldn’t dare touch it. Just to look at its complicated arms, 
jagged teeth, pointers and compass roses of sharp steel would 
scare you. But the quartermasters, young, foolhardy lads that 
they are, take hold of it, turn a few dials, reset the arms in the 
holding teeth, and, before you can say “‘Semper Paratus,” they 
have the right answer. I know it’s right, because I always work 
it out on a maneuvering board to check them, and not once 
have I found it in error. 

Out on the bridge is the hygrometer. By comparing its. wet 
and dry bulb thermometers and referring to the table on page 
49 of Bowditch, we get a rough idea of whether it will rain. After 
taking in all the information given by all these instruments, we 
can predict the weather fairly accurately, but we never do until 
we ask Mr. Grimshaw what he thinks. Mr. Grimshaw was on 
the Coast Guard weather patrol in our general sailing area for a 
period of fifteen months. He can almost smell the weather up 
ahead. Personally, I think it’s a combination of experience and 
luck as far as Mr. Grimshaw is concerned. But we ask him just 
the same. 

And most of us ex-boat owners on board are trying to figure 
out how we’re going to raise the money for some kind of a small 
seagoing craft that we can use now the war’s over to take us 
and our friends to some of the places we’ve seen while on the 
troopship that behaves like a yacht .S.S. General W. H. 
Gordon. 











onstruction of Tomorrow/ i |i 
"RESEARCH 


IS CONSTANT 


Pictured are Lamin- 
ated Red Oak Com- 
pression Frames. 534 
ins. wide, 12 ins. thick, 
7 ft. diameter. In test- 
ing to destruction, this 
frame withstood a load 


of over 32,000 pounds. 


Laminated White Oak ire, : 

Stem, Keel, Stern for 37 ft.U.S. 
Coast Guard Boat. This Photograph has ~~ 
been Retouched to Accent the Glue Lines. 


GET 
THE 
FACTS 


Performance under 
battle conditions has proved Gamble Laminated 
Ship Timbers a revolutionary improvement. In 
your peacetime boat of tomorrow you may have 
the same tough, sturdy construction of US PTs 
and Landing Craft that withstood the shock of 
firing cannon and the coral ridged landing strips 
of Nippon’s Pacific Islands. 


Gamble Brothers, Inc., Louisville 9, Ky. 


“Pioneer Plant in Production of Phenolic 
Type Resin—Bonded Ship Timbers” 
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...here’s how You can make it FIT TO DRINK! 


Unlike The Ancient Mariner, you can brew 
your drinks from sea water. 

All you need is one of the lightweight, high- 
capacity stills pictured above. It operates on 
waste engine heat, and delivers 2 gallons of 
clean, sweet water for every gallon of gasoline 
you burn. 


Higgins Industries, Inc., New Orleans, in . 


developing this still for Army Air Forces rescue 
boats, had to design a unit that would operate 
without causing the engine to lose power. In 
addition, it had to be compact and light, yet 
possess structural strength to withstand the 
strains caused by rolling and pitching of a 


small boat in heavy seas. 

A still of Monel—the sea-goin’ metal—meets 
these requirements. Strong and tough, Monel 
permits lightweight construction, resists cor- 
rosive sea air and salt water, has no contamin- 
ating effect on the water it processes. 

Now, even a small motorboat can produce 
its own fresh water supply. Why, then, put 
up with stale, soured water, or the nuisance of 
flushing and refilling tanks? Add a Monel still 
to the long list of trouble-free Monel equip- 
ment that makes pleasure boating really a 
pleasure. The International Nickel Company, 
Inc., 67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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TURNS SEA WATER INTO DRINK. 
ING WATER, Its boilers fired by 
waste heat from exhaust manifold, this 
tiny still eliminates disadvantages of 
storing water aboard smaller craft. 
Photo courtesy of the manufacturer, 
Higgins Industries, Inc. 
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THE SEA-GOIN’ METAL 











REPAIRING PLYWOOD BOATS 
(Continued from page 69) 


to back up the patching piece. The corners would be mitered 
like those of a picture frame and the screw heads would be coun- 
tersunk. The fastenings for the patching piece would be driven 
from within the hull so that nothing would show on the outside of 
the boat. 

The treatment of a hole in a sheet plywood boat would be the 
same, except that it would not be necessary to send away for a 
formed patching piece, a piece of plywood similar to the original 
planking would be all that would be required, with the use of a 
backing piece, of course, to assure a strong and permanent re- 
pair. Any slight irregularities in the exterior joint, in either type 
of construction, may easily be filled with one of the usual 
patching compounds, or rough stuff, to get a perfect surface for 
painting. 

After the glue has set and any temporary fastenings have been 
removed and their holes plugged and any irregularities in the 
joint have been filled, the whole area should be well sanded to 
bring the old and new surfaces into perfect agreement before 
painting. Remember that repair pieces should be of the same 
material and construction as the original hull and that the sur- 
face grain of the wood should run in the same direction. Other- 
wise an unsatisfactory repair may result. 

The methods used by “Jack” Wood in repairing the pre- 
formed plywood dinghies of the Coast Guard Academy are sim- 
ple and direct. He has been in charge of a fleet of 30 preformed 
mahogany plywood hulls for four years and the boats have been 
subjected to some pretty hard daily usage with the result that 
almost every kind of repair has had to be made. He says: “It 
is my considered opinion that repairs are less frequent and that 
holes are more easily repaired in molded plywood hulls than any 
other type of construction with which I have had dealings in ten 
years of constant dinghy experience.”’ 

For filling surface scratches and bruises, he has found that a 


paste made with Weldwood glue and mahogany sawdust, mixed 
to the consistency of putty, and handled in the same manner, is 
most satisfactory. This compound dries so hard that a smooth 
cut file should be used in dressing down the repair to match the 
surrounding surface. When varnished or painted, such repairs 
are virtually invisible. 

The largest hole that has had to be repaired at. the Coast 
Guard Academy was one about two feet long-and six inches 
wide, at the turn of the bilge. The wood surrounding the hole 
was quite badly splintered. The first operation in the repair was 
to trim the edges back to form a rectangular opening with a 
firm border. The varnish was then stripped from around the 
hole inside the hull and several pieces of 3{¢’’ thick veneer were 
glued across the hole to form a backing piece. The reason for 
using more than one piece was due to the compound curvature 
of the hull which made it impossible to develop the required 
curves with a single piece. To develop the required pressure for a 
satisfactory glue job, sandbags were used. As many as a dozen 
50-pound bags were used at one time. Sandbags were also used 
to support the outside of the hull while the backing piece was 
under pressure from within. These bags were pounded into a 
shape that conformed to the curvature af the hull at that point. 
The dinghy had to be supported in such a position that the hole 
was parallel to the floor so that it would rest in the hollow of the 
supporting sandbag. The pressure sandbags were then piled 
inside on top of the piece being glued. By this means, distortion 
of the hull was prevented. 

When the backing piece had been glued, the two outer layers 
of the plywood forming the hull of the boat were cut back in 
‘steps surrounding the hole. These steps were the thickness of the 
individual plies and were perhaps an inch or more on the face. 
Filler pieces of pine were carefully fitted, one at a time, to the 
two inner plies and individually glued in position, using the 
sandbag method already described. The surface of each piece 
was carefully faired with file and sandpaper before the suc 
ceeding layer was applied. The final layer was of mahogany, t 
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Post-War Craft 


WILL HAVE POST-WAR PERFORMANCE 





make it SHORT 
keep it CHEERFUL 
send it V-MAIL 


PARAGON GEAR WORKS, INC., Taunton, Mass. — Transmissions for Marine Internal Combustion Engines 
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BEFORE PLACING YOUR ORDER, 
WAIT AND SEE BURGER’S NEW WOOD 
AND STEEL, POWER AND SAIL BOATS, 

OF STANDARD AND CUSTOM 
DESIGN 


BORGER 


DESIGN AND DEVELOPMENT 
NOW BEING COMPLETED, ILLUS- 
TRATIONS WILL APPEAR IN 
SUCCEEDING ISSUES 
* 


BUY VICTORY BONDS AND STAMPS 











BURGER BOAT COMPANY 
MANITOWOC - WISCONSIN 








PQQ GG 


For 
IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


LENGTH 11’ 
BEAM 50” 

DEPTH 15” 
WEIGHT 100 LBS. 


Price $125.00 
F.O.B. Cos Cob, Conn. 


MIANUS SHARPIE 


SEAWORTHY « STRONG « LIGHT 


Built. for those who require a real seagoing rowboat of 
the highest quality, this proven and successful model is 
the result of fifteen years of development. Rows easy, 
tows easy, seaworthy graceful lines. Reinforced transom 
for outboard motor. The design prevents bow from rising 
high in the air. Choice of natural wood finish, or painted 
in desired colors. 
CEDAR PLANKING e COPPER AND BRASS SCREW FASTENED 
MAHOGANY TRIM e BRONZE HARDWARE 
Built by MIANUS YACHT YARD CORP., Cos Cob, Connecticut 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE OR TELEPHONE 
Eastern Sales Office 


GILBERT WARNER 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Tel. MUrray Hill 2-2010 : 


OG GG GG GI I I I 














51 East 42 Street 
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agree with the original finish of the boat. It was made slightly 
thicker than required to make a flush patch so that materia 
would be left for fairing the surface of the patch with the sur. 
rounding surface of the hull. 

In applying the pressure of the sandbags to the three outer 
patch pieces, it was necessary to turn the hull over so that its 
outer surface was uppermost. A temporary support was copn- 
structed of wood, shaped to conform to the inner surface of the 
hull in the way of the patch, and adequate to support the weight 
of the sandbags without allowing the hull to become distorted, 
The lower end of this support rested on the floor of the shop and 
the upper surface was in contact with the patch. To prevent the 
waterproof glue from adhering to the sandbags, sheets of cel- 
lophane were used between the bags and the surface upon which 
they rested. 

To be sure that the final layer of mahogany would be in 
intimate contact with the layer below, and that the edges would 
be securely glued, a number of strips of 14” by 2” pine, sawed 
nearly through at every 14’ (on the wide face), were made. 
These were laid over the cellophane before the bags were applied 
and helped to distribute the pressure evenly. They were laid 
edge to edge over the entire surface of the patch. Weldwood 
glue, mixed strictly according to the manufacturer’s directions, 
was used in making all these repairs. When this patch had 
been surfaced off and varnished, it matched the rest of the 
hull so well that it was not readily apparent, except from inside 
the hull where the backing piece could be seen. 

It is, I think, significant that some of the largest companies 
handling yacht insurance have been willing to accept, at no 
advance in rate, full marine risk on the preformed plywood hulls. 
After careful investigation of the problems involved, these com- 
panies are convinced that satisfactory repairs can be made in 
plywood hulls. 


MARBLEHEAD’S MIDSUMMER SERIES 


(Continued from page 59) 


with good weather and a fairly steady nor’wester ruffling a 
smooth sea. A fleet of 229 boats was sent away by Chairman 
J. R. C. McBeath and his race committee. Hard fought tacking 
battles, climaxed by close finishes, were the order of the day. 
Caleb Loring’s Pompano pulled out a 50 second garrison finish 
over Walter R. Bell’s Gone Away in the International Class. 
Alfred E. Chase’s Viking stopped the season-leading Moose in 
the 30-Square-Metres. Larz Janet Anderson’s favored Avant 
was ahead of 33 Town Class knockabouts. The ‘‘'Townies, ” the 
most numerous class, later rang up a record of 35 starters. Form 
continued when Trad Griffin’s Sea Horse, from the Wollaston 
Yacht Club, kingpin of the Hustlers, received the finish siren. 
The comebacks of the Herreshoff ““S” Class and the Stars were 
cheering notes. The Indian Class surprised with 15 entries. 

~ Sunday was taken over by the Boston Yacht Club’s Lightship 
Race and the annual regatta of the Pleon Yacht Club for 
helmsmen under 21 years. A whole sail nor’wester and an ideal 
yachting day were provided. This popular race was on after four 
years, and a large gallery aboard the lightship cheered the 
unusual and welcome sight of yachts again rounding the harbor 
sentinel. 

The Eastern Yacht Club resumed on the following day with 
211 starters. The sunny streak of weather was interrupted bya 
dour overhead and a light, rainy sou’wester. Skipper Bell, of 
Gone Away, turned in a faultless trick at the tiller as he played 
the tide and wind streaks to lead the Internationals all the way. 
John §. Lawrence’s white-sparred Moose returned to her 
winning stride in the 30-Square-Metres. Ensign Dean Lews, 
USNR, a former Race Week winner of the Fowle Trophy, 
made his leave count after several seasons’ absence by sailing 
Wiwona to scalp the Indians while Sea Horse and WET 
collected second straights. 

The third race under the Eastern colors was postponed 0” 
stormy Tuesday when a nor’easter lashed the harbor. 

Traditional Boston Yacht Club luck was working its magi¢ 
for its mid-week day and a fleet of 233 boats sailed on a sul 
blued sea to the accompaniment of a wholesail southerly. There 
was little ground swell and fine windward legs featured. Moose 
and Pompano captured the silverware in the 30-Square-Metres 
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This Specially- 
Designed Skiff Is DOUGLAS FIR 
Easily Built at Home With PINWOOD 
Durable Douglas Fir Plywood! LIRGE LIGHT, STRONG. 
The durability, lightness, strength and rigid- Real S 
ity of Exterior type Douglas fir plywood made PANEL 


possible a lorfg list of tough, hard-hitting war craft 
—from PT’s to assault boats. These same qualities 
—plus plywood’s unique ‘“‘workability’’—can help you 
build a better, more practical postwar boat (such as 
this 9-foot skiff designed by Edwin Monk es- 
pecially for the use of plywood). If you would 
like plans and specifications for this sturdy, 
light-weight skiff, write for boat plan 23 
No cost or obligation at all. 
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GIBBS 


VEE 
SHRIFF 








The GIBBS Vee-Skiff is one of those unusual 
boats that may be adapted to almost any pur- 
pose. For fishing, as a yacht tender, for summer 
camps or river cruises. Like most vee-bottom 
boats she is more easily driven with moderate 
power, unusually stable and dry enough for 
almost any needs. Built entirely from waterproof 
plywood she cannot leak and cannot dry out. 
There are no seams to caulk on the GIBBS Vee- 
Skiff and modern, water-proof glues make her vir- 
tually one, single piece of wood. Her little air- 
cooled engine kicks her along at good speed and 


16 FEET OVERALL 
5 FEET 10 INCHES 
BEAM 


her weedless propeller, protected by a sturdy skeg, 
permits you to run her almost anywhere. You 
can’t beat the GIBBS Vee-Skiff for all around 
utility purposes. She will seat from five to seven 
persons comfortably. Freeboard at the bow is 
twenty-eight inches, amidships, twenty inches 
and at the stern twenty-four inches. She 
comes equipped with a brass plate rudder, 
brass rudder stock and brass shoe under the 
rudder. The GIBBS Condensing Exhaust Silen- 
cer is also used. Write for further particulars 
and prices. 


GIBBS GAS ENGINE CO., OF FLORIDA® 4 Flagler St., Jacksonville 7, Florida 








and Internationals, respectively. Trad Griffin’s Sea Horse 
continued to gallop over the Hustlers while WETU took the 
Radios. Homer Clark’s Sans Souci and Lester Henderson’s 
Trapper III again cleaned the Herreshoff ‘S” Class. The 
Andersons sailed Avant to the fore of 35 Town Class boats. 

The week hit its high of 261 starters as the Corinthian Yacht 
Club took over on Thursday. The wind almost went out of 
business as the fleet slogged in a dim sou’easter on a painted sea 
streaked by cat’s-paws. That stretch from Lighthouse Point to 
the finish line was a heartbreaker and photo finishes were in 
order. The spectators had a close-up of some long drawn out 
finishes among which Roger Hooper’s Thumbs Up overhauled 
and nipped Bruce Hood’s Scudder II for her third Race Week 
win in the National 110 Class. The old Marblehead rule about 
tacking to the east when the wind had east in it went by the 
board when E. Sohier Welch’s Evanthia split with the fleet and 
played the south’ard to take the 30-Square-Metres. Arthur P. 
Poor’s Woodcock II led the Internationals all the way. 

Introduced in the committee booth was one of the latest 
electrical gadgets, borrowed from the war—the new flash 
system — which was hooked up with the siren. It worked out 
well and was a preview of postwar things to come. Frank P. 
Munro, chairman of the Corinthian Race Committee, came up 
with his usual clever course making. Homer Hill’s big cutter 
Java romped over the cruising class. 

The second day under the Corinthian colors drew an ideal 
racing day with 233 boats sailing in a nice southerly on a smooth 
sea which stretched out like a fuzzy blue rug. Moose led the 30- 
Square-Metres all the way while Barbara Wood’s Saga did a 
neat job downwind to win over the Internationals. Jensen 
Penney’s WETU made it five straight while Henderson’s 
Trapper II made it four out of five in the Herreshoff ‘“S” Class. 

The Corinthian luck held on Saturday when a raildown 
southerly attracted 225 boats. The jibe outside Marblehead 
Rock proved decisive for the big boats running home from the 
outside southern mark. It proved a successful day for old line 
skippers. Moose took the 30-Square-Metres. Walter Bell’s 


Gone Away won the feature race when all nine boats in the 
International Class finished in a minute blanket. George Floyd, 
pioneer of the Hustler Class, sailed Hang On to a cozy, windward 
work win over the numerous Mower-designed cats. “Dutch” 
Holland, home after three years in the Seabees, steered the 
Seminole to a win over the Indians. Tom Scannell and his 
afterguard of the Pyne brothers, Elmer and Chet, a famous 
South Boston Yacht Club trio, sailed Allise to victory in the 
“S” Class. 

The week came to a peaceful and windless finish on Sunday’s 
resail of the Eastern’s third race. A streaky easterly at the start 
faded to a drift for the bigger boats sailing the outside course, 
with no first division finishers inside the four-hour time limit. 
Only 97 of the 149 starters drifted across the finish line. Hang 
On, WETU were winners while Joanne Norton’s Black Watch 
outghosted the Town Class. Ellen Connolly sailed her Bubble- 
On to top 20 National 110’s. Conlethk O’Connell and Posy Earle 
brought VJJI-Ball home for the silverware in the small handicap 
class. . 


Marblehead Race Week (1945) Winners 


30-SquarE-MeEtREs — Moose, John S. Lawrence. 

INTERNATIONAL CLass— Pompano, Caleb Loring, Boston and 
Eastern; Saga, Barbara Wood, Corinthian. 

HerresnorrF “S” Crass — Trapper III, Lester Henderson. 

M-B Crass — Nancy II, William Welch. 

Srar Crass — Sans Souci, Homer Clark, Boston and Corinthian; 
Nala II, Alan Donkin, and Macanude, William Trayers, tied for 
Eastern. 

Inp1an Cuass — Tecumseh, William Dexter, Boston and Eastern; 
Arawak, Joe Carven, Corinthian. 

Cruisine Ciass — Java, Homer Hill. 

Large Hanpicap Cuass — Nipper, Richard Barrett. 

Massacuusetts Bay 15-Footers — Heron, Kenneth Yoerger. 

Natrona 110 Cass — Thumbs Up, Roger Hooper, Boston and 
Corinthian; Bubble-On, Ellen Connolly, Eastern. 

MANncuHEsTER 17-Foot Ciass — Scandal, T. R. Fawcett. 

YANKEE Dortes — Louise, Stuart Martin. 

Hustier Cuiass — Sea Horse, Trad Griffin. 
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Frederick C. Geiger, Designer 


the following entries. 


1528 Walnut Street 





THE NEW 


RANGER 


We are pleased to announce that we are resuming production of the RANGER Class sloop 


A REVELATION IN SHOAL DRAFT AUXILIARIES 


38’ x 28’ x 10’ 6” x 3’ 10” with board up. Comfortable accommodations for four. 6’ 1’ headroom. Excellent specifications and 
construction. 6,200 Ibs. outside ballast. Powered with Gray motor. 





“GOLDEN FLEECE”, a 1940 RANGER 
Winner Bay Head Yacht Club 
Ocean Race, August 26th, 1945 


In the first Ocean Race held off the New Jersey Coast since the summer of 1941, "GOLDEN FLEECE” won in competition with 


First: GOLDEN FLEECE, designed by Frederick C. Geiger, built by Morton Johnson & Co. 
Second: TEAL, designed by Frederick C. Geiger, built by Hubert Johnson. 
Third: SEARAIDER, designed by Frederick C. Geiger, built by Morton Johnson & Co. 


Send for special folder giving particulars of RANGER Class sloop 


YACHT SALES & SERVICE, 





Paul L. Johnson, President 
Morton Johnson & Company, Builders * 


INC. | 
Philadelphia 2, Penna. 














MARBLEHEAD TowN CiaAss — Avant, Janet Anderson, Boston and 
Eastern; Black Watch, Joanne Norton, Corinthian. 

Rapio Cuass — WETU, Jensen Penney. 

Norta SHoreE One-Desiegns — Deb-Ann, R. Swanson, Boston; 
Doodle, R. B. Hart, Eastern. 

Snipes — By George, Perry Farwell, Boston, tied with Hawkcye, 
B. V. Sullivan; Eastern. 

Duxsury Ducks — Mandarin, Perry Farwell. 

Smatt Hanpicap — VJJI-Ball, Conleth O’Connell and Swamp- 
scott Dory No. 6, 

YANKEE Cuiippers — Lark, Truda Cleves. 

T Crass — Crown Prince, June Waterman. 

Care Cop Knockasouts — Clipper, William Clay; Mallard, Brad 
Richardson. 

Herresuorr 124 Foorers — Tropic Star, Emily Johnson. 

Apvams InTERcLUBS — Quad, Arthur Wilband, Jr.; Breezing Thru, 
Wadsworth Winslow. 

Brutat Beasts — Erne, Dudley Shepard; Swifty, Stephen Smith- 

& wick; Dorset IT, Phil Tierney; Pookey, Peter Scully. 


UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


(Continued from page 48) 


York Yacht Club taught us the meaning of “promptly.” But 
when it came to starting time there was no wind and we drifted 
around without protests or other excitement. Despite the pres- 
ence of Cap Anderson, noted riverman and raconteur, whose 
yarns caught Could Be aback on two occasions, Blue Felix 
beat us in by only a couple of minutes and failed to save her 
time. But it was a pleasant afternoon and a happy reminder that 
from here out nobody in uniform is going to tell us that we can’t 
sail or that we have to sail, as the case may be. 


I once heard a Brass Hat complain about the military habit of 
saluting, saying: “An enlisted man or a junior officer may dislike 
saluting his seniors, but how about me, returning as many as 
200 salutes a day? It’s wearing me down.” Yes, it was a tough 
life, but it’s over now. Another bird I know kept his eyes open 
and his saluting arm ready the day he wore the scrambled eggs 


on his cap for the first time. Another commander saluted him, 
probably inadvertently, but the dozens and hundreds of sailors 
and soldiers who walk the streets of Washington never gave him 
a tumble. As it was the day after V-J day, they simply couldn’t 
be bothered. . . . Those who are gifted may write of converting 
swords to ploughshares. Leave it to the enlisted men of the 
armed services to indicate without word or gesture that beneath 
that martial uniform beats the heart of John Q. Citizen. 


THE ARMY MINDS ITS OWN 


(Continued from page 92) 


Amphibious warfare has had a voracious appetite for small 
boats and harbor craft. Barges, heavy-duty work boats, 
medium and small tugboats, outboard-propelled barges and 
fleet J-class boats of the courier service are all fodder for such 
operations. Patrol boats, crash boats, open scows and landing 
barges are part of the unending list of boat types employed 
in wartime. However, these vessels must often await deck space 
allocations for as long as one month before being shipped over- 
seas. The best treatment for wood-bottomed vessels during this 
layover is flotation, and it was for this reason that the Goose 
Creek basin was constructed. 

Creosoted pilings, dolphins and bollard-posts are sunk along 
the south bank of the creek. Fronting this wooden retaining 
wall are series of 100-foot-long finger-piers pointing out from 
shore and connected to the wall by numerous catwalks. Between 
two finger-piers at the far western end of the Goose Creek wet 
basin stands the marine railway. Protecting the trestles are 
creosoted dolphins. At the land terminal of the track stand a 
headhouse, maintenance and repair shops and barracks to house 
the soldiers. Paint and oil sheds are nearby. Tying together the 
strings of work done at the Goose Creek subsection of the 
Charleston Port of Embarkation is the administrative head- 
quarters. There are kept the records of boat repair, import 
traffic and the number and destination of small vessels awaiting 
shipment into operational theaters. 
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from the Navy — 
PUT AN END TO 

FIRE AND EXPLOSION 
HAZARDS with an inexpensive 


FEBOE-WSHE 


Don't let dangerous gasoline fumes collect where they are a 
constant hazard. Blow them harmlessly away with a Trade- 
Wind Marine Blower. 

Thousands of these famous blowers are in constant use on 
small Navy ships to expel gasoline fumes, as well as to get 
rid of stale and foul air from galley, cabin, and bilge. 

This is low cost protection and comfort for you. There's a 


correct size of Trade- 
Wind Blower for 
your boat—it's inex- 
pensive, easy to in- 
stall—and will give 
you years of quiet, 
trouble-free service. 

Ask your ship 
chandler or jobber 
for the correct mod- 
el for your boat, or 
write Trade-Wind 
Motorfans, Inc., 5711 
South Main St., Los 
Angeles 37, Calif. 


TA 361-S 
180 CFM 


FERROE-WIHOE 
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News from Yachting Centers 
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COMET COMMENTS 
By Mac Lamborne 

















A Screwball weather took no holiday the week-end of the 
Bayside Y.C. seventh annual junior regatta late in August on 
Long Island Sound. Actually there were no series winners but 
prizes were awarded winners in each of the only two races 
held for Comets. It happened this way: 

A big fleet was out the opening day and drifted around most 
of the afternoon, getting nowhere. Those who stuck it out 
finally got a breeze near supper time and romped home. The 
winner was C. J. Dennerlein’s Aquila II. from the Echo Bay 
Y.C., two Bayside skippers finishing next, Bill Hartman, in 
Gem and Bradford Smith, in Frolic. 

In marked contrast, it blew great guns the next day and only 
five Comets ventured out. Only one finished. She was Sassy Too, 
ably sailed by Richard Ford and Peter Hoyt from across the 
Sound at the Pequot Y.C. Hoyt is junior commodore at Pequot 
and Ford is this year’s winner of the Atlantic Coast champion- 
ships. The boys put on a real sailing performance, according to 
all reports. 


p> Twenty-one Comets were out for the Echo Bay Y.C. regatta 
and the Long Island Bowl series. It was won by Doug Seeth, 
from Mattituck, on Peconic Bay, who came through with 54 


| points without scoring a single first place. In the first race, he 


placed eighth, then scored two seconds. Dennerlein, in Aquila 
II, won the first two races and almost had the series in the bag 
when he fell to twelfth in the closing race. This gave him a final 
score of 5214 points and third place. Margot Gotte, from Echo 
Bay, won second place with 53 points, and Doug Cook, also of 
Echo Bay, was fourth with 524. 


> The same wind that raised hob with the Bayside skippers 
blew at Stone Harbor, N. J., where 45 Comets came out for the 
9th annual regatta sponsored by the Borough of Stone Harbor 
and the Stone Harbor Y.C. It was the first sailing regatta there 
since 1941 and turned out to be a big success. 

Two firsts and a fifth gave the series prize to R. Burch, of the 
Ocean City Y.C. Appropriately enough, his Comet is named 
Gale. Second position went to William Miller, Jr., and his 
Serenade, from the Absecon Island Y.C. The next two places 
were taken by John Wright, Jr., of the Greater Wildwood Y.C., 
and George Mehl, of Stone Harbor. 


> Potomac River Comet skippers showed up in good numbers 
for the summer series at Washington, D. C. Clarke Daniel, who 
came out for the first time since last year, won the series in his 
Robert E. Lee with a score of 89.5 points. Frank Howard’s 
Hi-C’s was second, 87.6 points, and Leila Winn’s Fran third, 
82.8. 

In the B division (for newer skippers), Bob Cole and Virgil 
Smith, in Electra, were first, followed by Russell Parker’s Dorrie 
and Roger Blades’ Sooner. Their scores were 81.6, 74.5 and 73.4, 
respectively. 


> Bradford Smith’s Frolic was high scoring Comet at Bayside 
in intra-fleet racing at last reports. He had 1629 points against 
1596 for Herbert Carlson’s Gale and Bill Hartman’s Jiggs. 


> Leila Winn, who is a WAVE stationed in Washington, beat 
out Howard in Comet races at the West River 8.C’s annual 
Labor Day regatta on Chesapeake Bay. . . . At the Tred Avon 
Y.C. regatta on Maryland’s Eastern Shore (the “birthplace” of 
the Comet, incidentally), John Swaine’s Tart won the Comet 
Class races, 
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GULF COAST HAPPENINGS 
By Val J. Flanagan 


p Reveling in the heavy going, the Gulf One-Design sloop Wind- 

flower, owned and sailed by Dr. John B. Gooch, led a fleet of 
nine across the finish line in the Southern Y.C. annual long 
distance triangular race around Lake Pontchartrain. Windflower 
completed the course of approximately 75 miles in 10:50:15. 
She not only won the fleet prize but also took the trophy in her 
class. 

Dr. John T. Capo’s cutter Dixie Queen was second in the race, 
getting home seven minutes and 35 seconds behind the winner. 
Dixie Girl, sailed by Sheldon Cass, another cutter, was third, 
and S. W. Labrot’s cutter Salabar, scratch boat, sailed by George 
S. Clarke, finished fourth. 

Class winners, besides Windflower in the Gulf Class, were 
Dixie Queen in the Cutter Class and Lawson DuCles’ Trail Star 
in the Yawl Class. 


p> The Pensacola Y.C. completed both the Cowley and Shepard 
Trophy series recently. Ray Lou Witherill succeeded his father, 
Dave M. Witherill, as winner of the Shepard Trophy by scoring 
21 points out of a possible 25 in the five races sailed. He had one 
first and four seconds. 

Joseph F. Marques, Jr., was runner up with 17 points and 
Dave Witherill was third with 16. 

The ten-race Cowley Trophy series was won by Angus 
MeMillan with a point total of 37, two more than Doug Heard 
and Ed Horn, who tied for second with 35. Other point totals 
were Rob Palmer, 34; Stan Marston, 32; C. Coons, 28; R. C. 
Stevens, 23; Charles Mitchell, 19; and Dexter Russ, 18. 


> Gail deJarnette and his Star Solo made a clean sweep of the 
three races in the New Orleans-Gulf fleet’s combined Interna- 
tional elimination and Gulf Lipton Trophy series on Lake 
Pontchartrain. Solo scored 18 points to beat J. B. Cleary’s 
Sparkler III, with 13. Douglas Drennan’s Ark scored 10 points. 

DeJarnette was unable to go to Stamford, Conn., for the 
ISCYRA championship series after winning the honor in his 
fleet, so Lt. Commander Edward B. Jahncke subbed for him. 
The other entrant in the Internationals from the Gulf region was 
George Criminale, of the Mobile Bay fleet. 


> With approximately 40 boats sailing regularly in three classes 
on Cross Lake, the Shreveport, La., B.C. is one of the most 
active in the South at present. Oscar C. Woodruff is president, 
Eugene K. Elam is vice president and H. V. Casey is secretary. 
The two board members are Bob Dixey and Rayburn D. 
Burford. 

The club’s boats are divided into Moths, 11-footers; the 
Y-Flyers, 18’ skimmers; and Class A, made up of three 16’ 
skimmers, two 18’ Sea Gulls, two 16’ Biloxi cat boats, and a 30’ 
Curry racer. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
By Bugeye Bill 


> The Naval Academy’s first venture in a sanctioned overnight 

tace, held over the Labor Day week-end, was a knock-down-and- 

drag-out affair which saw only 11 of the original 21 starters 

completing the 70-mile course. John Graham’s big Rhodes- 

Sed yawl Maruffa, from Annapolis, took most of the 
onors. 

The fleet, which included 16 Navy entries, found the going wet 
and tough in the long beat against a fresh southerly and steep 
seas down to a flasher east of Cove Point. Maruffa, handling 
well under all lowers, was reported around the mark soon after 
midnight and finished some time after dawn. Her time was 13 
hours and 23 minutes. 

Highland Light, blowing out a mainsail a few hours after the 
start and setting a second main, finished exactly 10 minutes and 
30 seconds behind Maruffa. ‘The latter saved her time on the 
Navy yacht, which was sailed by J. C. Abbott, and thus won 
in Class A and made best corrected time of the fleet. The 
































































... Stewart-Warner Instruments will come 

into home port, their job done on com- 
bat and patrol craft in hostile seas. Only 
then, will they take up the enjoyable task of 
helping to guide pleasure craft in peacetime 
waters. The postwar Stewart-Warner Instru- 
ments will be masterpieces of precision-accu- 
racy ... their sparkling beauty cloaking the 
rugged strength and dependability you'll 
need for safe operation. So write this down 
in your log—"something unusual coming in 


Stewart-Warner Marine Instruments.” 
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Academy’s sloop Spindrift, sailed by Lt. Comdr. L. E. Kinsler 
did not finish until five hours later but managed a third position. 
Probably no yacht took a worse beating than the ketch Vamarie, 
which blew out a number of sails and parted much gear. As her 
skipper, Lt. Comdr. Jack Riggin, put it: ““Vam is just the 
wrong size for those Bay seas.’’ The big ocean racer did not round 
the Cove Point buoy until 7:00 a.m. 

Another outstanding performance was turned in by the Navy 
yawl Frolic, skippered by Ensign Alva M. Bowen, Jr. She fin- 
ished only 3 minutes behind Spindrift and won Class B. Bowen 
graduated from the Academy in June, the youngest member of 
his class. The next two places in Class B also were taken by 
Navy yawls, Restless, sailed by Lt. Harrison Sayre, and Vigilant, 
sailed by A. R. Hefler, placing in that order. 

Two leading contenders among civilian yachts, Lloyd Berge- 
son’s veteran New York ‘‘30” Variant and W. C. Schroeder’s 
New York “32” Gallivant, dropped out after working out into 
the lead along with Highland Light. Variant, unable to reef her 
big gaff main, turned back some time before midnight. Gallivant, 
getting nowhere fast with a storm trysail which was bent on 
after her mainsail tore, ducked into West River for the night. 


> Thirty-six small boats competed in West River S.C’s annual 
regatta off Galesville over the Labor Day week-end. 

Winners were Windward, Bill Heintz, of Arlington, Va., 
Chesapeake 20s Class; Chic, Joe Veith, of Herring Bay, 16- 
footers; Fran, Lt. Leila Winn, of Washington, Comets; and 
Pluto, Joe Krafft, of Alexandria, Va., Penguins. 

Hartge also presented prizes to winners in the club’s summer 
series of Sunday races. In the Chesapeake 20s, Hartge with 
Chesapeake was first and Heintz’s Windward, second; Louis 
Zang’s Ranger was third. In the 16-footers, Bill Crandall’s 
Duchess was first and Hartge Fifer’s Let’s-Go, second. 


> Chesapeake Bay Y.C.’s 30-mile race from Annapolis to 
Oxford the middle of August attracted the Bay’s second largest 


, big boat fleet of the year (Gibson Island Y.S. Love Point race in 


July had 36 starters) when 33 yachts in Classes A, B and C 
competed. 

Variant had better luck that time and made the best corrected 
time of the fleet, winning the Poker Bowl, and first in Class B 
(since then, her CBYRA rating has been changed, placing her in 
Class A). Highland Light was first to finish and first in Class A. 
Maruffa placed second and Spindrift, third in this division. 

Gallivant was No. 2 boat in Class B, with the Navy yawl 
Restless placing third. Joe Nelson sailed his Valiant into first 
position in Class C, followed in order by Ken Millett’s Pemaquid, 
from Annapolis, and Donald McKnew’s Linganore, from Gibson 
Island. 


- » Small fry took over at Oxford that week-end with the follow- 


ing class winners: Rainbow, Midge Phillips, of Annapolis, 
Chesapeake 20s; Tart, John Swaine, of Royal Oak, Comets; 
Felix, Billy Myers, of Oxford; Scrappy Cats; and Butch, Eric 
Nordholm, of McLean, Va., Penguins. A special race for Delta 
Class yachts was won by Bill Jensen’s Whisp, of Potapskut 8.A. 


> Although open to civilian boats, none showed up for the 
Navy’s 18-mile race late in August. It blew great guns out of the 
northwest, even stronger than the next week-end for the over- 
night event, and there was the usual number of casualties. 
Incidentally, ‘“‘Navy weather” promises to be the new term for 
a breeze of wind on the Chesapeake. 

Vamarie, with Jack Riggin as skipper, was first in in the fleet 
and first in Class A. Spindrift was second and the big schooner 
Freedom, third. Class B prize went to Resolute, sailed by Lt. C. J. 
Oberist. ‘Next two places were taken by Lively, young Brown as 
skipper, and Alert, Hefler. 


> Official results of Gibson Island’s Love Point-Swan Point 
Race are in, and one correction in last month’s report in this 
column is in ‘order. The Navy’s Frolic and not Active placed first 
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Highest re-sale value? The Adventuress, 55-foot cruiser built by Stephens in 1940, 
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went to war immediately after Pearl Harbor. Recently released, she was sold by the Government 
for $21,000, the highest price yet paid for any yacht of comparable size and type. More proof that 


Stephens boats are built to last. ae 


Keep posted! Send us your name for our mailing list. 


STEPHENS BROTHERS « FIVE CRAFT FOR OVER FORTY YEARS * STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 





in Class B. With the fleet finishing in a bad wind and rain squall, 
things were a bit confused for the committee. A correction also 
is in order on results of the Capital Y.C. overnight race earlier in 
the season. Vamarie, not Freedom, was No. 2 yacht in Class A. 


> On the whole, it was the biggest season in years for the 
Chesapeake and everyone is looking forward to next year with 
even greater interest. Speed boating certainly will be revived. 
Officials in Washington already have announced plans for a 
1946 President’s Cup Regatta for both sail and power boats. 
The 1945 season will end this month with the fall series of 
Potomac River S.A. in Washington and a special three-race 
series for cruising boats sponsored by Annapolis Y.C. 


LONG ISLAND SOUNDINGS 
By Starboard Tack 


> Well, the season is all but over. There remain but two items 
on the calendar: New Rochelle’s race to Stratford Shoal on 
October 11th (don’t forget that the 12th is a holiday and that, 
believe it or not, it falls on a Friday) and the Cruising Club’s 
Columbus Day rendezvous to be held at Price’s Bend October 
12th, 13th and 14th. Come the week of the 15th or thereabouts, 
most of us will be hauling out but, dollars to doughnuts, we 
will be making serious plans for our first postwar season before 
the winter cover is on. It’s a pleasant prospect, isn’t it? Old 
shipmates back again, no more wartime restrictions, ocean 
racing, long coastal cruises, manila line, sail cloth, gas to burn, 
new equipment, new designs and new boats. Oh, brother! 


> In the pages of Month in Yachting and elsewhere in this issue 
are reported the high spots of the past six or seven weeks, viz.: 
the Stamford Y.C. race to the Vineyard, Manhasset Bay 
Y.C’s outstandingly successful Race Week, the Star Class 
world’s championship, sailed off Stamford, and the Lightning 
Class national championship which was held at Riverside. 


p> A. H. Fuller’s Gesture led the way home for the 16 yachts of 
the cruising division which sailed in the New York Y.C. race 
from Larchmont to Stratford Shoal and return on August 25th. 
Second was J*. S. Bissell’s Tarantula and third was Dick Hill’s 
Lucky Star. On corrected time, the three boats hit the finish 
line approximately one hour apart. Philip S. Patton’s Kandahar, 
R. M. and C., G. Ollinger’s Sugar Cane, and W. J. Donovan’s 
Dynamene finished in that order in the racing division. 


> The Great Captains Island Race of the Atlantic Class, 
which has been a popular fixture for 15 years and more, was held 
on September Ist under the auspices of the regatta committee 
of the Horseshoe Harbor Y.C. Hound, sailed by Fleet Commo- 
dore Van Wyck Loomis, won over George Hinman’s Sagola by a 
matter of nine seconds. The next six boats finished within four 
minutes of the leaders, while the remainder of the fleet came 
boiling across the finish line within nine minutes of Hound. The 
trophy will be awarded at the class dinner which will be held 
in New York in November. 


> Bayside’s seventh annual junior regatta, meteorologically 
speaking, provided everything from the flattest of calms to a 
rip snorting nor’wester, with the result that the competing 
skippers had every opportunity to get the most out of their 
boats. Final tabulations revealed the following top scorers: 
National O.D. Class, Rusty, Doug Fleming, (Douglaston); 
Lightning Class, Scamp II, Jack Hawkins, (Douglaston); 
Snipe Class, Charkey, Arthur Miller, (Douglaston); Nimblet 
Class, Cook, Tren Sutherland, (Douglaston); Meteor Class, 
Ginger, Judy Sutherland, (Port Washington); Comet Class — 
Race No. 1, Aquila II, C. J. Dennerlein (Echo Bay); Race No. 
2, Sassy Too, Richard Ford and Peter Hoyt (Pequot). The 
Handicap B winner has not yet been announced. 


> The Western Sound Series Races, which are run under the 
joint sponsorship of the Bayside Y.C. and the Douglaston 
Y.S., are favorite events of this department — but their dates 
invariably conflict with Yacut1Na’s press schedule to the extent 
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Post War Aspects of the 
American Marine Industry 


will be discussed at thé 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE CONFERENCE 
THE WALDORF-ASTORIA — New York City 


October 17, 18 and 19th, 1945 


‘THE Propeller Club of the United States and the American Merchant 


Marine Conference, under the auspices of the Propeller Club, Port 


of New York, will hold their Nineteenth Annual Regional Meeting. 


Problems of vital importance to the future of the American Marine 
Industry growing out of the inevitable period of transition from an 
economy of war to one of peace will be explored and discussed by 
recognized authorities. The Conference will concentrate the experience 
and wisdom of its outstanding leadership upon subjects of transcending 
importance affecting the post-war ascendancy of the Merchant Marine. 


Numerous Panel Discussion Meetings will again assure valuable 
plans for the future of the industry. The American Merchant Marine 
Conference dinner will be held on the evening of October 19th. 


The need for coordinated and constructive effort was never so 
necessary as at the present time . . . Your help and participation are 
needed in this program to foster the best interests of the American 
Merchant Marine for our military and economic defense . . . Arrange 
now (if you live in the metropolitan New York area) to attend the 
Merchant Marine Conference, and to take part in this most important 
annual gathering of the American Marine Industry. 

J. LEWIS LUCKENBACH, Chairman 


American Merchant Marine 
Conference Committee 


L. D. PARMELEE, President 
Propeller Club, Port of New York 


ARTHUR M. TODE, Hon. President 
The Propeller Club of the 
United States 


JOHN F. GEHAN, President 
Propeller Club of the United States 
® 


For Complete Details and Advance Program, address 


National Headquarters 
17 Battery Place New York 4, N. Y. 
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LOOK WHAT 


YOU'VE 


Ever have your deck plate span- 
ner go overboard? Ever lose it 
in the dark, or down the bilge? 
Anyway, forget the awful past. 
You can now have dependable, 
never-rattle, always easy-to-get- 
open W-C Deck plates, with 
can’t-lose spanners or handles, 
and caps. 





FLASH DECK PLATE. Mount it 
right over the gas tank shut-off. 
And it’s just the right size to take 
a quart fire gun. Any fire can be 
hosed down from a safe distance; 
no air can get to it through the 
aperture. Mount one on the after- 
deck, directly over the rudder 
post, for that emergency 
tiller you should always 
have ready. Put one in 
your foredeck, too, for a 
really workable rope 


“pipe”. 





ACCESSIBILITY 





“‘NO-LOSE” Gasoline or WaterTank Fill Pipe Closure. The 
built-in handle drops out of 
the way; the non-kink chain 
never lets the cap get away. 
Allows plenty of air when 
youre filling tanks from fast 
pumps. 








Added convenience — TRANSOM BOARDING STEPS. 
Nice to step down to, when you have to clear a fouled 
wheel. For swimming — just as convenient as the ladder 
in the swankiest pool; for coming aboard from your 
dinghy — easy even for the most dignified, over-uphol- 
stered dowager. And inconspicuous. 


LOTS MORE NEW THINGS. All “Dependable”, sea-proved 
items you'll want. All described in the new W-C Catalog which your 
dealer or ‘yacht yard has handy for your ready reference. 
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U. Coast Guard 
Commander Everett B. Morris, a familiar peacetime figure to all East 
Coast skippers as a yachting editor for the “N. Y. Herald Tribune,” 
photographed aboard a transport bound back to the United States 


that we are always six weeks or more behind on the summaries, 
However, for the record, here are the winners of the August 
18th series: Class A, Cygnet, O. L. Swan; Class B, Gamin, J. B. 
Longshore, Jr. On the 19th Bob Hall in Nimrod III took Class 
A and B. Gambee’s Dog Star Class B. 


> Huntington’s Fourth Annual Fall Race saw 36 starters in 
four different divisions, and with entries from as far away as 
Gibson Island and St. Petersburg. It was a grand turnout and 
the finest kind of a race, with courses of 14, 17.5 and 20 miles 
for the various classes. Results of the race committee’s labors 
give the following top positions: Class A, Tarantula, F. Bissell 
(Larchmont); Class B, Julie, H. Jessup, Jr. (Indian Harbor); 
Class C, Gamin, J. Longshore (Bayside); Class D, Chica, J. 
Curren (Larchmont). 


> Local Intelligence: Effingham 8. Deans has bought the Class 
S Emily II of Bar Harbor, and under her new name of Spin- 
drift will race her on the Sound next season. Mr. Deans, inci- 
dentally, sailed her down in easy stages. 


ON COLLEGE CHARTS 
By Leonard M. Fowle 


> The end of the global war was so abrupt that it is too early 
to forecast what the return of peace will mean to college 
yachting. However V-J Day undoubtedly raises the curtain on a 
resumption of sailing as a sport for college students which the 
four years of war arrested. For the remainder of the 1945 season, 
conditions will not change greatly as Navy V-12 and ROTC 
programs remain unaltered. 








> While college yachting’s growth was retarded during the war, 
the Inter-Collegiate Yacht Racing Association can point with 
pride to its own vitality through the difficult period. The 
majority of its members carried on splendidly in the face of 
difficulties and restrictions which at first seemed insurmountable 
and the Association added several new important events. 
Princeton was the only major college club to suspend operations 
as 17 of the 21 regular members of I.C.Y.R.A. continued in 
competition throughout the war. College yachtsmen have 
earned the right to a greater recognition and support of their 
sport by the authorities of the respective colleges. If this is ac- 
corded, college yachting is headed for a bright future throughout 
the nation. 


> The Executive Committee of the I.C.Y.R.A. has voted to 
continue using the Vanderbilt Rules for its dinghy regattas 
during the fall season which runs from September 16th to 
approximately Armistice Day. 


> Aside from the Fowle and Danmark Trophy Regattas, the 
major event of the August racing was the elimination for the 
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third annual I.C.Y.R.A. Star Class Championship in which six 
colleges competed for three places in the finals after M.I.T., 
Coast Guard, Harvard, Williams, and Northeastern had been 
seeded. The eliminations were held on the Thames by the Coast 
Guard Academy, on August 19th. Frank Carey sailed Pennsyl- 
vania into the first qualifying spot with 31 points as Alfred 
Everson, of Stevens, was second with 30 and Bill Chesley, Yale, 
third with 28. Brown scored 27, Tufts 24, and Dartmouth 19. 


> On the same August 19th, Cornell staged its second annual 
“summer” regatta on Lake Cayuga. Sailing Comets in light 
northerly winds, Dave Wilson and Walter Bray carried the 
Ithacans to victory by a single point over Yale, whose entry was 
sailed by Kingston Fletcher. The final scores stood: Cornell, 18; 
Yale, 17; Haverford, 10; and Stevens, 9. 


> This particular date was a busy one as the Coast Guard 
Academy and M.I.T. engaged in a freshman dual meet on the 
Thames. The Cedet “Swabs” emerged victorious in a seven- 
race match by 239-216. The competition was close; four of the 
seven races hung on a single point with Coast Guard thrice and 
M.I.T. once winning by 33-32. Tech had the regatta’s high 
scorer with Nick DeWolf, son of Captain Maurice M. “Doc” 
DeWolf, USNR, former Navy sailing coach, tallying 58 points. 
Joe Diedrich, Collins Hyers, and Larry White each contributed 
more than 50 points to Coast Guard’s total. 


> On August 5th, M.1.T’s freshmen defeated Holy Cross 
varsity by 152 to 102 in a dual meet on Charles River Basin. 
Tech’s Ray Brown won all four races and Davenport Lindsay 
was high scorer for the Crusaders. 


> The I.C.Y.R.A.’s fall racing schedule was somewhat dis- 
rupted for the second year by mid-October examinations and 
leave of all the member colleges with Navy ROTC and V-12 
programs. As a result, several major events such as the Oberg 
Trophy, Jack Wood Trophy, Brown Fall Regatta, the Coast 


Guard Invitation Quadrangular, and the New England As- 
sociate Dinghy Championship had to be crowded into late 
September and the first week-end of October. Then, after a 
lapse of three week-ends in which only dual meets will be sailed, 
the fall’s major open event, the Schell Trophy, will be sailed at 
M.I.T. on November 4th. 


MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 


by Ed Earle 


> It will soon be like old times with designers and yards busy 
turning out new racing craft. As soon as the yards clean up 
government work, new classes will take shape. The United 
States One-Design Class, turned out by Carl Alberg of John G. 
Alden’s office, has a good list of prospective buyers. This is the 
class which combines the best points of the 30-Square-Metres 
and the Internationals. The new flyer will be rigged like a 
“Thirty” and have a hull on the lines of the International. 
Ray Hunt’s new 210 and 310 Classes have drawn much interest 
in the smaller boat field while he is also busy developing 410 
and 510 Classes. Fred Goeller is ready to go on his new Yankee 
Interclub, the bigger and faster successor to the Adams Inter- 
clubs. This class may supersede the Adams fleet in future 
Quincy Challenge Cup races. 


> The Herreshoff “‘S” Class has staged a grand revival this past 
season and will gain mere adherents next summer. There has 
been a steady flow of ‘“S” boats from Bar Harbor to the Boston 
Y.C. . . . The Star Class is also headed for bigger and better 
years in Boston Bay. The Sandy Bay Y.C., of Rockport, has 
been carrying on the Stars since the Nahant Dory Club faded 
as their capital. Munroe Hale, young Sandy Bay skipper, did a 
grand job in the International competition at Stamford. 


> With the addition of Jack Quinn’s and Rear Commodore 
Wallace Sabean’s boats, the Wollaston Y.C. now has six 
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Hustlers. The top boat of the fleet is still Trad Griffin’s Seahorse 
which won the Quincy and Town River Interclubs and cleaned 
up through Marblehead Race Week. 


p The Columbia Y.C., of South Boston; gained a major prize 
when George T. Brady’s Little Lady, sailed by George Rolt, won 
the Quincy Challenge Cup in the three-day series at Marble- 
head. This famous trophy had been held by the Boston Y.C. 
It was no new achievement for Skipper Rolt, who used to make 
a habit of winning in the Manchester 18s. 


p Returning to her old mooring off Fort Sewall, the pride of the 
Marblehead squadron, Cleopatra’s Barge, now Porter Johnson’s 
Gee Gee, was the cynosure of admiring eyes after her cruise down 
from Boothbay. Capt. Johnson has restored the Barge to her 
pristine glory as one of the smartest two-masted sailing yachts 
in America. Designed and built by Herreshoff in 1916, she had 
flown the flag of Ex-Commodore Frank Crowninshield, of the 
Eastern Y.C. She has been used as a patrol boat by the Coast 
Guard since 1941. 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
By Jesse L. Carr, M.D. 


> San Francisco Bay is smiling today, and it is a big open grin 
with all the teeth gone. Two days before the announced end of 
Japanese hostilities, net tenders began to tear apart the sub- 
marine barriers between the Golden Gate Bridge and Alcatraz 
Island and, at the present writing, there are left only a few of the 
original mooring buoys and the old motorless Eider which so 
long has stood by the net gate with the red lead paint never 
quite covered all at one time by conventional Navy gray. The 
rest of the net is gone. The original channel buoys are being put 
back in place and it is anticipated that, within a short time, 
yachtsmen may again sail through the Golden Gate. Had the 
Challenge Cup Race been postponed for only a short time, it is 
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quite possible that the historic Challenge Cup course might 
have been used. As it turned out, however, it was a good race 
and the course was a good one. Myron Spaulding, sailing the 
Teal, beat the Frey brothers’ Cuckoo by an adequate but never 
overwhelming margin. 


> Boat yards about San Francisco Bay generally are cleaning 
up their war contracts but Stephens Bros., in Stockton, still 
have under construction approximately 20 36’ landing boats of 
plywood construction powered with 220 hp. Van Blerck motors. 
It is not known yet whether or not this contract will be finished 
but in any event this boat yard plans to produce its regular line 
of power boats, as well as the now well-known 38’ sloops, the 
Farallone Clippers, in volume. Also under construction is a 
27’ plywood centerboard sloop to be powered with a small 1- 
or 2-cylinder air-cooled motor which is designed largely for local 
use about Stockton and in the adjacent sloughs and river tribu- 
taries. Many yachtsmen who have enjoyed the Stockton 
anchoring basin at the head of the San Joaquin River, regret the 
decision of the Stockton city council to fill in this basin and uti- 
lize the space for civic buildings. Farther down the San Joaquin 
River, the Grindstone Joe Association announces its first- 
planned quota of 30 members filled, the new docks and floats 
completed as projected and the shore installations made. This 
club plans to open up the channel leading into the outer lagoon 
for better intercommunication of currents in the river and also 
hopes to dredge out the central lagoon for small power boat 
anchorage eventually. 


> Dredging operations are also planned by the Palo Alto 
dredger operating in the South Bay Y.C. basin. At the Palo 
Alto Y.C., Rudy Smith has taken over the boat works, installed 
a new cradle and equipped the yard with new and heavier 
machinery. 


p> At the Coyote Point Y.C., a bulldozer has been levelling off 
the hill above the harbor and enlarging the parking area. The 
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Board of Supervisors has been working on plans to enlarge this 
harbor further. 


p> Al Mayer, of the Coyote Point Y.C., has sold his Matthews 
cruiser, which he shipped from the East, and has bought 
Kinkajouw from Randolph Carroll. . . . Commodore Arthur 
Corbett has bought the 38’ Matthews cruiser, which he will 
keep at Coyote Point. . . . The boat shop just south of Coyote 
Point has been opened by Bill Diesbrock, who is already at work 
on numerous repair jobs. 


> All yachtsmen, but particularly those in the South Bay who 
knew Lee Engel intimately, will find his absence from the club a 
constant reminder of his activity before his death from a heart 
attack while at the yacht club harbor last month. Lee Engel was 
the past commodore of the club, had been the correspondent 
from the Coyote Point Y.C. for the South Bay Bulletin, and was 
instrumental in forming Flotilla No. 16 of the U.S. Coast Guard 
at San Mateo. He had always worked in close harmony with the 
maritime school at Coyote Point and was probably the out- 
standing charter member of his association. 


LAKE ONTARIO NEWS 
By Lee Shore 


> Lake Ontario will be represented in the Barthel Series at 
Milwaukee by Bud Doyle, skipper of the Eight-Metre Bangalore, 
from the Youngstown Y.C.... Sea Lark, Buffalo C.C. 
Ten-Metre, has been sold to Chicago by Fleet Captain Holz- 
worth. 


> For the sixth year in succession the Algonquin Y.C. has re- 
tained the Charles J. Pehl Memorial Trophy despite the New- 
port Y.C’s efforts. Eleven boats from each club took part in the 





event which is a team race. Newport sailed Snipes even with 
Algonquin Comets and took five minutes handicap from 
Lightnings. 


> The New York. State Snipe Championship was held at 
Chautauqua Lake early in August with Dr. Moyer, of the Olcott 
Y.C., defending the title and George Glenn representing Nine 
Mile Point Y.C. The championship went to Vic Larsen and 
Augie Erikson, of the host club. Later in August, on Canan- 
daigua Lake, the same tars took the North Atlantic Champion- 
ship and the Lake Mohawk Trophy away from the defender, 
George Glenn, who placed fourth in the series. 


> The Royal Canadian Y.C. won the two-day International 
Junior Dinghy regatta with Queen City tars in second place and 
Rochester Y.C. juniors third. 


> The Rochester Y.C. was represented by Oc and Helen Marth 
and Marsh Tobin and Joe Thompson at the 12th District Star 
Class Skipper Series on Lake Sunapee, N. H. Seven boats took 
part in the three-day event and the winner was Ralph Craig, 
of Lake George, with Cebern Lee, of the Seneca Y. C., second 
and Oc Marth third. . . . Bill Barrows is temporarily boatless 
as he sold his Six-Metre Circe to John Odenbach, of the Roches- 
ter Y.C. and his sloop Whisker out of the club. However, by the 
time this goes to press, Bill will doubtless have another boat on 
the way to Rochester. . . . Stewie Phelps and Len Coger 
sailed their sloop Nimbus to a winning spot in the Robbins Cup 
series for cruising boats. Bill Calkins, in Mouette, was second and 
John Castle, in Fo’Castle, third. . . . Veteran champion Rooney 
Castle has annexed the Todd Cup in the Six-Metre Class and 
also the Hornbeck Trophy for the Six-Metre Club Champion- 
ship. Cliff Baker in Joy gave him a run for second place in 
the latter series with Commodore Johnny Heinrich a close 
third. ... 

Jim McConnell who, due to a knee injury, will probably not 
sail again this season, copped the World’s Championship 
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DYER DHOWS* 
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elimination series in the Star Class but was unable to attend the 


Internationals at Stamford, Conn. Tario, skippered by Oc 
Marth, was second in the elimination series and Bernie Schenkel, 
sailing Pat, was third. . . . Carl Seemann, in Bobbie IJ, won 
both the championship series and the spring series in the Light- 
ning Class. . . . Ten Rochester Y.C. boats sailed to Sodus in a 
gusty southwest wind over Labor Day for the Kelpie Cup. Al 
Baird, in the “‘R” Bobcat, was first boat both at Sodus and on 
the return trip to Rochester but Bob Lee, in Topper, took the 
series on corrected time, Stewie Phelps sailing Nimbus to sec- 
ond. . . . Ken and Newt Castle, long time “‘R” boat skippers, 


represented Lake Ontario in the Great Lakes R Class Cham- 


pionship Series at Rocky River, off Cleveland, over Labor Day. 
Harry Nye, Lake Michigan, won with Lee Wilson, Lake Erie, 


second and the Castles third. 


NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 
By Jeff Davis (Old Doc, rtd.) 


> The Bay: championships as awarded by the Narragansett 
Bay Y.A. are decided except for one class whose last race was 
sailed on September 9th and Jim Roberts’ Triangle sloop Cub 
has that-so tightly sewed up that she can’t be overtaken. 

Cub sailed this year in a combination of Allowance Classes B 
and C, made necessary by a shortage of enough Class B boats to 
make a race. Charlie Dickerson’s Class B sloop T'yche was dis- 
masted in a race on July 14th and hasn’t raced since although 
Dickerson was lucky enough to find an “R” boat mast which 
could be bought and has the boat in commission. When Frank 
Graves sold his Atlantic Sister, there wasn’t enough of Class B 
left to bother with. However, we’re looking for Tyche to show 
up for the long distance race September 9th, and hope to coax 
out a couple of other boats whose owners have been too busy 


to race them. 


So Cub will surely win the championship of Class B. In Class 


T, the crown goes to Irving King’s Brownie V; Class W, to Bill 
Westgate’s Saucy. Saucy is a National which George Armitage 
experimented with by taking the centerboard out and putting 
a fin keel on, and the darned thing goes like a bat out of hell in 
almost any weather. 


> In all, there were six Stars and John Carr’s Pollybob II 
topped the percentage table. Pollybob has since been sold to 
Frank Graves who has renamed her Arabesque. John McAleer’s 
Indian How won every race and, naturally, the championship. 
Ted Hale’s Yankee Dory Wetasse was tops in her class and Bill 
Fawcett’s Moro won in the Herreshoff Bulls Eyes. 

Getting into the smaller stuff, Arnold Cady’s Sea Call is the 
1945 champion Snipe; Bob Nickerson’s Sea Pup is champion in 
the Able Beetle Class; Bob Wilkinson’s Imp in the Apprentice 
Beetles; and Glenn Smith’s Lee in the Wood Pussies. 


> In the cruising class, it’s a sorrowful tale. We started the 
season with about eight boats which were built for cruising and 
along came Ike Merriman with a Herreshoff sloop of an entirely 
different type. But Ike had her measured under the Cruising 
Class rule and there was no way to deny his right to race. So he 
raced, and won so consistently that his Bagatelle has had a 
discouraging effect on Cruising Class racing. We had had no 
hard weather until Saturday, September Ist. Then it blew 
plenty. It was the day that, if any of the other boats are ever 
going to trim Bagatelle, she would have been their meat. But 
there wasn’t a single other boat of the class in sight. Merriman 
has said that he won’t race in the cruising class another year, but 
will get measured for Class D where he is more likely to get 
competition. 


> For really sizable boats, the Herreshoff ‘‘Ss” have been the 
largest and scrappiest class in the Bay. Eight boats have sailed 
in every regatta which counted in the Association championship 
series, one boat has missed only one regatta, another one has 
been absent only twice, and still another (which arrived in the 
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Bay after the middle of July), has sailed in all but one regatta 
since. Alden Walls’ Nina, the first ““S” we had and the one 
which spread the contagion among boat owners, won the 
championship with a point score of 86.41 per cent, while Russ 
Boss’s Argument, the second one to be owned by a skipper who 
liked to race, stood second on the list with 80.58 per cent. Maybe 
the longer they live here, the better they get. There has been 
only one change in ownership this season. John and Howard 
Droitcour sold Spray to Willard Gardner. Ernest Scattergood 
owns one but she was in Maine the last news I had of her. And 
George Armitage has two damaged “Ss” at Alder’s yard in War- 
ren where they will be rebuilt this winter. 


p> The activity isn’t all over. The “S” boats will sail every 
Saturday this month in a post season series of their own. 
Some of the Barrington Y.C. Tired Fathers are grandfathers 
and in a match between grandfathers, fathers and juniors 
two or three weeks ago, four granddads walloped four dads and 
the dads walloped their offspring. They’re old but they’re aw- 
fully tough. 


» Short ends — The record entry list this year was at the Coles 
River Y.C. regatta, 127 boats. . . . Next best, at the Bristol 
Y.C. annual regatta, 125 boats. . . . In both regattas the small 
fry, Snipes, Beetles, Candy skiffs, Lawley 15s and Bulls Eyes 
accounted for more than half of the entries. . . . John Nicholas 
Brown, who bought the cutter Orient last fall, has changed her 
name to Courante. . . . Charles T. Reed, of Worcester, recently 
bought the 60’ auxiliary sloop Ventura which Herreshoff built for 
George F. Baker in 1922. He keeps her at Wardwell’s in Bristol 
Harbor. She and Charles B. Rockwell’s auxiliary yawl Belisarius 
are the only large yachts in the harbor this year. . . . Tom 
Hazlehurst, of the Edgewood Y.C., has bought Sam Jones’s 
Beetle cat boat One Weakness for young Tom and, to lighten her 
up aft, has changed the name to the original one — Jeepers. . . 

Commodore Bud Humphrey, of the East Greenwich Y.C., has 
sold his big Friendship sloop Bounty to Arthur Allen who will 
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keep her at Kichemuit in the river. . . . 4 And Ed Quirk has sold 
his Triangle sloop Wasp to Dr. Frank F. Bliss, of Providence. 
. . . We are still forbidden to have cameras on our boats in 
Narragansett and Buzzards Bays and Block Island and Vine- 
yard Sounds and mustn’t use binoculars for any but navigational 
purposes... . £ And, as Moses (or was it someone else?) said, 
“How long, Oh Lord, how long?” . . . The Barrington Tired 
Fathers have one more Sunday morning to race and then, a 
week later, they'll rally for their annual team match with the 
Edgewood Peppy Pappies. . . . This time it’ll be for berlud as 
the Peppies have won three years straight. 


PENGUIN PASSAGES 


By John Burroughs, II 


> The spring series of the Potomac River S.A., which holds 
its races in the District of Columbia, ended on June 17th with 
Wirt Gill (Secretary of the P.R.S.A.) high man in the Penguin 
Class in Skeptic. Lt. Comdr. Len Penso, USCGR (Commodore 
of the P.R.S.A.) brought in his Gadget in second place. Eric 
Nordholm was third in Butch. Lt. Charley Cox, USNR, won the 
summer series with Cat’s Paw nosing out Wirt Gill by a micro- 
scopic margin. Len Penso was a close third. 


> Penguins accounted for 14 of the 165 yachts competing at 
the Annapolis (Md.) Y.C. July 8th regatta. The program pro- 
vided the dinghies with a good race, and the Washington crowd 
took all the honors. First Penguin sailor was Wirt Gill in 
Skeptic, followed by Lt. Charles Cox with Cat’s Paw and Joe 
Krafft sailing his Pluto, in that order. 


> The Virginia S.A., representative of all the yacht clubs in 
that State, invited Penguins to compete in its regatta on July 
28th and 29th. The affair was at the Rappahannock Y.C., 
Arlington, Va., where there was a pleasant breeze for Saturday’s 








Comfort, with room to spare, is empha- 
sized in this trim 90-foot all-welded 
yacht which has every modern accom- 
modation for enjoyable cruising. The 
combination main lounge and dining 
room is 42 feet long and 19 feet wide 

. and houseboat-size accommoda- 
tions are featured throughout. Write 
for further information. 


INGALLS 
Yachts 


. THE INGALLS SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 


Two Shipyards: Pascagoula, Miss., and 
Decatur, Ala. 
Offices: BIRMINGHAM, Pittsburgh, New York, 
Washington, New Orleans 
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NAVY STANDARD 


BINOCULARS 


COMPLETE WITH DELUXE CARRYING CASE 








An excellent glass for boating, hunting, etc. 50% 
more efficient than the best pre-war binocular. 


FEATURES 


e Field of View 381 Feet at 
1000 Yards 

e Will Withstand Heat, 
Cold, Moisture, Salt Air 

e Deluxe Carrying Case 

e First Quality Guaranteed 


$180°° 


Federal Tax Included 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 


Enclose check or money order or send a deposit of $5.00 
and binoculars will be sent C.O.D. POSTAGE PREPAID. 


ORDER NOW 
as only a limited quantity have 
been released. 
These are the same precision 
F3 glasses that are being used by our 
Carrying Case Included Navy all over the world. 


ee ee ee eed 
NOLEN’S INC. 

815 Capitol Avenue, Houston 2, Texas 

Enclosed is full amount. 

Pinape send ‘Dinoculars gostei. —_._.- nin. Sasiesincagnesceeeneevsenseeons we 
Enclosed is $5.00 as deposit. 


Coated optics 

Individual Eye Adjustment 
High Efficiency Permits 
Day or Night Use 

Seven Power 
Magnification 
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races, while on Sunday it piped up to about 25 m.p.h. There 
were no capsizes, though a number of minor casualties among 
the Penguins. Billy Heintz, from Arlington, Va., took first place 
for the series of three races, sailing his Judy with more courage 
than the rest, jibing when others came about. Billy is president 
of the Penguin Class Dinghy Association. Len Penso, also of 
Washington, was second. Third was Jack Stevens, of the 
Hampton Y.C. He sailed Tudy and is pretty regularly leading 
man at his home club. There were 15 Penguins at Irvington, 10 
from Hampton and the rest from Washington. 


> On the Eastern Shore of the Chesapeake, at Oxford, Md., 
the Tred Avon Y.C. held its regatta on August 11th and 12th, 
First place among the Penguins was taken by Eric Nordholm, 
from Washington, in Butch. Joe Krafft, of Alexandria, Va., was 
second in Pluto. Also in the running was Ralph Youngs, of 
Arlington, Va., Penguin National Secretary, with Seabiscuit. 


> An interesting development on the West Coast is the 
Wednesday evening racing at San Diego. Fleet Captain George 
Jessup organized what they call “‘Sunset Races,”’ which are run 
as novelty races. This is to give the usual last man a chance to 
be first, as well as the newcomers a chance to catch on. 


> From the other side of the earth comes a request for plans. 


| Alick T. Rose, of Yarrawonga, Victoria, Australia, writes that a 


lake has been formed in the Murray River and that several 
persons there want to start a fleet of Penguins. 


> An important notice to all Penguin owners who have bought 
their boats second hand: please notify the Class Secretary, 
Ralph Youngs, 830 22nd Street, South, Arlington, Va.; give 
the boat number. If not a member, you cannot qualify for 
racing in any sanctioned regatta. The Class Secretary will know 
if the boat has been measured. If she has not, he will send a 
measurement blank, and the owner can measure his boat him- 
self, returning the information to the Secretary. 


THE SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 
By John G. Robinson 


_ » Harry G. Nye and his crew from the Chicago Y.C. proved 


too much for the Cleveland and Rochester Class R experts in the 


- fourth annual sailing of the Great Lakes Y.R.U. Class R crew 
_ races. The series was sailed off Rocky River, O., Sept. 1st, 2nd 


and 3rd and the Chicago delegation, consisting of Harry G. 
Nye, skipper, Ed Schnable, Perry Alfred and Ed Pillsbury, 


_ took five of the six races, scoring a total of 17.5 points. The 


Cleveland crew, with Lee Wilson, skipper, Alex Winton, Art 


| Shomer and Ted Korns, finished second with one first, four 


seconds and a third for 11.1 points, while the Rochester crew of 


_ Ken Castle, skipper, Newt Castle, Major H. Ford and Lee 
_ Rustling, took two seconds and four thirds for nine points. 


The races were sailed with three boats, Cotton Blossom, owned 


_ by Lee Wilson; Robin, owned by Al Edgerton, and Bob William- 
| son’s Doress, each crew sailing each boat twice. Cotton Blossom 
| scored most points with three firsts and three seconds. 


Harry Killius, of the C.Y.C., was chairman of the judges with 


_ Hank Wood representing Lake Erie; Jack Richey, Lake Michi- 
_ gan; and Lieut. Comdr. Bob Haynie, Lake Ontario. Paul 
| Gayman, of the Cleveland Y.C., headed the race committee. 


> Bagatelle, Larry James’ Fishers Island Class auxiliary sloop, 
of the Cleveland Y.C., won the annual two-leg long distance 
race from Rocky River to Put-in-Bay September Ist-2nd for 
the W. H. Hommel Trophy. Fine Feather, Herbert Bailey’s L-O 
Class sloop from Mentor Harbor, won the first leg to Vermilion, 
but dropped out on the second leg when the heavy seas provided 
wet and unpleasant going. Second place was taken by Fleet Wing, 


| owned by G. E. Emmons, of the Sandusky Y.C., and third by 


Cheemaun II, Tom Jones, of the Mentor Harbor Y.C. 


> The annual regatta of the Lakeside Y.C., of Cleveland, was 
held in Cleveland Harbor September 2nd and produced some 
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-—IMMEDIATE DELIVERY— 


Automatic 


Electric BILGE PUMP 


The PUMP Boatmen swear by 


Delivers ap imately 500 gall: of water per hour’ 
Spark proof motor, very compact, all bronze except 
motor. Float switch absolutely spark proof, height 
overall 14 inches, approved by underwriters. 











Automatic Non-Automatic 
6 Volts..... $22.50 6 Volts.....$17.00 
12 Volts..... 25.00 12 Volts..... 19.00 
32 Volts..... 27.50 32 Volts..... 21.00 











Latest Catalog — Only available to NAVAL ARCHI- 
TECTS e¢ DEALERS e JOBBERS ¢« BOATBUILDERS 
e SHIPYARDS. Write us on your stationery. 


Manhattan Marine and Electric Co., Inc. 
116-Y Chambers Street New York 

































CLOCK COMPANY@ 
320 Everett Ave., Chelsea 50, Mass. 











Available Plows 


DUE TO CONTRACT TERMINATION 


18’ UTILITY 
POWER BOATS 


Molded, plywood construction, built 






to U. S. Army Engineer specifica- 
tions. From unpainted hulls to com- 
pleted boats with motors installed. 
These are the type of boats that 
have been operating on the 
battlefronts. 





THOMAS KNUTSON 
SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 


Halesite (Huntington), Long Island, N. Y. 




















THOMPSON 


SHALLOW WATER DIVING APPARATUS 
with Manually Operated Foot or Hand Pumps 


Ideal for depths to 60 feet, for inspection, repairs, sponge 
diving, abalone fishing, and underwater photography. 
Simpler, safer and easier for non-professional use than 
leaded diving suits and metal helmets, No upsets. Any 


TEC position, horizontal or vertical, may be assumed. 





























AMA) “Safety On The Pisin” 


a> 
Gasoline driven 
Diving Air-¢. p ‘ Stecbel, 
=i] fi | fi ©0000 
The Thompson Engineering Company 
200 NORTH DIVISION BUILDING, GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGA rae 








EARLY DELIVERY 


SOUNDVIEW MARINE 


RADIO RECEIVERS 


Incorporating the most ad- 
vanced features of modern 
radio design with every 
new innovation known to 
tadio science. 









3 POPULAR MODELS 
EXCLUSIVELY MARINE! 


6— 12—32 VOLT OR BATTERY SELF-CONTAINED 
Proven the Finest Marine Radios Before the War — Now Better Than Ever! 
Territories Open for Distributors and Dealers Write or Wire 


SOUNDVIEW MARINE COMPANY, INC. 


267 CITY ISLAND AVE., CITY ISLAND, BRONX 64, N. Y. 
“The Ultimate in Marine Receivers” 





















DUPLEX 


MARINE 
ENGINE OLL 


SCIENTIFICALLY REFINED FROM PURE PENNSYLVANIA 
CRUDE OIL SOLELY FOR SERVICE AFLOAT. 




















QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORP. 
OIL CITY, PA., U.S.A. 
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ROBERT 


YACHTING 


Our facilities are again available 
and we solicit new construc- 
tion, conversion, repairs and 
storage of privately owned 
craft of steel or wood. 





JACOB, INC. CITY ISLAND, N.Y. 





interesting racing. An outstanding feature was the first Cleve- 
land appearance of the new Thistle, a 17-footer designed and 
built by Gordon (Sandy) Douglass, well-known Vermilion 
builder. Thistle, which is a sort of enlarged 14-foot International 
dinghy, has been outspeeding all classes on Lake Erie all summer 
and this meet was no exception as she was an easy winner in the 
Universal Class. Douglass is trying to promote his design as a 
new class for next year. Nimrod, Class Y sloop, owned by M. 
Bacon of the Edgewater Y.C., was second and Walter Henry’s 
Elyria was third. 

In the Star Class, the winner was Star Dust, owned by Al 
Getz, with Bill Voss’ Gambit second and Celeste, Ray Peters, 
third. . . . Harvey Busch took the National One-Design Class 
with his Nan, with Sig Mueller’s Caprice second and Al Donik- 
ders’ Marge, third. 

Ruth M., owned by Gordon Schuller, was the winner in the 
Lightning Class, with Ann Ree, Al Wendling, in second place 
and ‘George Lucas’ boat, third. 


p> The annual Interstate Trophy race, sponsored jointly by the 
Erie Y.C. and the Mentor Harbor Y.C., was sailed Aug. 
24th-25th from Erie to Mentor Harbor and was won by S. K. 
Wellman, Mentor Harbor Y.C., with his Week-Ender Indigo, 
on corrected time. Carina, Jim Rider, of the Erie Y.C., was first 
to cross the finish line, followed by Enigma, Ken Eckerd’s big 
yawl, and Scud, Durk Braggin’s sloop, also Erie Y.C. 

Mentor Harbor Lightning Class sailors also took the inter- 
club Lightning crew races from the Erie Y.C., winning 37 points 
to 29. Bob Jones, Stan Gridley and Hank Verbsky, of Mentor, 
finished one, two, three in the morning race, with Jim Walker 
and Harry Weining of Erie finishing fourth and fifth. In the 
afternoon race, however, Bill Veenschoten and Harry Weining, 
of Erie, finished one, two, but Bob Jones and Hank Verbsky, of 
Menter, finished third and fourth. 


> Max E. Gottlieb, of Cleveland, has bought the 65’ power 


yacht Zephyr and has brought her to the Westlake Y.C. at 
Rocky River. 


> Commander Warren H. Chase, Jr., of the Cleveland Power 
Squadron has appointed Sheldon K. Towson chairman of the 
board of advanced grades for the Squadron’s fall and winter 
courses, with Ray C. Marshall in charge of the navigator’s 
course; W. Wade Rapprich, chairman of. the J.N. course; 
A. A. Mastics, chairman of advanced piloting course, and 
Charles R. Wallach, chairman of the board of admissions. 


> Clarence Gray, of Lakewood, has bought Robert Roden- 
berg’s 34’ Chris-Craft cruiser and has renamed her Sea Gee. He 
has secured a dock at Clifton Park Lagoon for the rest of the 
season. 


YACHTING ON THE NIAGARA 
FRONTIER 


By Reginald H. Pegrum 


> The LYRA Regatta at Hamilton was an unqualified success. 
Youngstown Y.C., Buffalo Y.C., Buffalo C.C. and Niagara 
S.C. were well represented. The Officers of the LYRA and of the 
Royal Hamilton Y.C. are to be highly commended for their 
efforts. The absence of war restrictions will allow an even greater 
participation of yachtsmen from the Niagara Frontier in next 
year’s event. 


> On August 4th, the day following the LYRA event, six boats 
participated in a race on the return to Youngstown. Xanadu, 
Wm. A. Canon, Sr., won with a slight margin on corrected time 
from Rockette, P. J. Hunt. Norseman, R. Engholm and Blue 
Moon, John Williamson, were third and fourth. 


> The Annual Grudge Race at the Youngstown Y.C. for the 
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DE GRAUW, AYMAR & CO. 
Established 1827 
35-36 South St., New York 4,N. Y, 
We Specialize in 
Imported Egyptian Yacht Duck 
i: Also ' 
Hemp Bolt Rope 














Waterproof 


CANVAS « Boat Covers 


Heavy, outdoor, full weight, 
weather resistant canvas tar- 
paulins suitable for boat and 
cockpit covers. Water and 
mildew proof. Equipped with 
rust proof grommets. Various 
sizes. Immediate delivery. 
Write for prices. 


INDUSTRIAL MANUFACTURING Co. 
824 North Broadway + Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 





upports : this demand 
with all its facilities 
to supply 


A. 


Marine Deck Auxiliaries 
for our 
Navy and Merchant Marine 

















SHIPMATE GAS 


RESTRICTION L-86 ON THE SALE OF SHIPMATE 
GAS AND APPLIANCES HAS BEEN LIFTED 


Now you can purchase without any 
priority a Shipmate Gas Appliance, 
as well as Shipmate Gas. 


Eight models of ranges available. Write for detailed 
specification sheets and for the Shipmate Gas Manual. 


THE STAMFORD FOUNDRY CO. 


10 CANAL STREET, STAMFORD, CONN. 
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Real Delicacies 


for 
Food Lovers 


BONED PHEASANT . 
The whole delectable bird. 
Serve hot or cold. 15 oz. jar, 
$6.50 each, 3 for $19. 
GREEN TURTLE SOUP 
WITH SHERRY ... and 
delicious turtle meat. 32 oz. 
Jar, $1.50 ea., 3 for $4.40. 


Write for New Food Folder 


- Sapa ale 


EPICURE’S FOOD MART 


Wonderfully good. A en 
$4 each, 3 for $11.50. 


BEAR VINEGAR nonce 132-138 Church St., Dept. Y 
bottle, 3 for $2.95. New York 8, N. Y. 
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Cheery glowing hearth in a comfortable room 
one minute; an inferno of flames shortly after- 
‘wards. Cherished possessions destroyed or ir- 
reparably damaged by fire, heat, smoke and 
water. It all came from a little glowing ember 
that popped unnoticed from an unscreened fire- 
place. Avoid grate fire hazards. With a Pyrene 
fire extinguisher a blaze can be stopped in its 
tracks before any appreciable damage occurs. 
Better safety first with Pyrene, than salvage 
afterwards. Buy a Pyrene at your department 
store, hardware or automotive dealer. 

“BE IT EVER SO HUMBLE” 


Free booklet of household hints sent on request. 


BY THE WAY: WHEN DID YOU LAST TEST 
THE FIRE EXTINGUISHERS IN YOUR HOME? 
BE SAFE. KEEP A PYRENE REFILL HANDY. 


VILLI 4 


fuyrene Manufacturing Compan) 


FIRE EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY HAZARD 
AFFILIATED WITH C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT CO. 





BUY AND KEEP 
VICTORY BONDS 












NEWARK 8, NEW JERSEY 
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DAWN! 


DAWN, pioneers in the trend to smaller 
yachts, originators of “individualized 
interiors’ to Owner's requirements, an- 
nounce with pleasure, the following new 
postwar craft. Outstanding quality-con- 
struction, as always. Refreshingly new, 
yet sea-proved. Custom built over stand- 
ardized hull molds, at substantial savings 


over custom-designed, singly-built boats, 


40’ x 119” 

48’ x 12'0” 53° x 1348 

50’ x 12763 56’ x 136” 
60’ x 140” 


52'x 12'6" 


All twin screw. Gas or diesel 
power, at Owner’s option. 





Richelsen Tin Cup sailed by the Casey cutters was won as usual 
by George F. Johnson, in Pelican. Marshall Kennedy in Tania 
was second. The official finish line is the club bar. 


> Cayuga, Charles Spaulding, gained such a large lead in the 
first three races of the Rowland Cup Series at Youngstown that 
the fourth race was not needed to decide the winner. 


p> The course for the new George N. White Trophy was from 
Youngstown to Olcott and return the following day. The first 
leg to Olcott was won by Xanadu, followed by Cayuga, Blue 
Moon and Bangalore, Bud Doyle. The return race was impossible 
due to heavy weather. It will be sailed later, probably on one of 
the club courses. 


>» The skippers of the large boats at YYC held an unusual race 
when they competed in borrowed Snipes. It is suspected that the 
real reason for this race was to prevent handicaps from being 
used as an excuse for poor results. The new excuses have not 
been ascertained to date. Commodore Bud Doyle led the fleet 
home followed by Wes Montgomery, Wm. Canon, Sr., and 
Chuck Spaulding. There were several also rans. 


>» The race for the Blue Moon Trophy, Youngstown to Toronto, 
was sailed in heavy weather. Three boats answered the starting 
gun after a two-hour postponement. Blue Moon, Cayuga and 
Bangalore finished in that order. 


> The Buffalo C.C. Lightning Championship, held in August, 
drew a fleet of 16. Six races were sailed with winds ranging from 
near calm to strong. Thermis Twice, Karl Smither-Robert L. 
Crane, won followed by Slalom, Sheldon Thompson, III, and 
Lively Lady, Charles Pearson, Jr. ° 


p> Sealark, Ten-Metre, owned by Ernest H. Holzworth, fleet 
captain of the BCC, has been sold to Carl Fox of the Chicago 
Yacht Club. 


> The race for the Buffalo Power Squadron Trophy, Port Col- 
borne and return, was held August 26th in a strong northerly 
wind. White Cap, skippered by Roswell P. Buck, was driven hard 
under all plain sail and came home a good first. Iduna, Doug 
Jones and Ken Hamilton, Rockette, P. J. Hunt, and Maleo, A. M. 
Stetler followed in that order. 


FROM SOUTHERN MASSACHUSETTS 


By Theodore Frothingham 


> With the close of the summer and V-J day just passed, it is 
fascinating to look ahead to the 1946 yachting season in south- 
ern Massachusetts. Unless all the prophets alongshore are 
completely in error, Cape Cod is headed for some of its best 
years as far as the boating industry is concerned. In a trip along 
the south shore of Cape Cod from Chatham to Woods Hole we 
find at the following yacht clubs: Monomoy, Chatham, Stone 
Horse, Bass River, Lewis Bay, Hyannis, Hyannis Port, Wianno, 
Waquoit, Menauhant, Woods Hole, and Quissett, signs of plans 
for flourishing racing schedules everywhere. 


> At the famous Wianno Y.C., where John W. Horner has 
been acting commodore, eight or ten boats have been racing 
regularly. At Bass River, it has not been uncommon for 20 
Beetles to cross the starting line in a regular racing series manned 
by youthful skippers, some of whose heads scarcely appeared 
above the coamings. At Harwich Port the Stone Horse Y.C. has 
extensive plans for the year 1946 under the leadership of Com- 
modore Steere. Chatham looks forward to the return of F. 
Spaulding Dunbar from his wartime job with the Elco Plant 
in Bayonne, N. J., and a revival of racing in the Monomoy and 
Cat-a-bout classes. 


> Lest anyone think Cape Cod yachting is confined to salt 
water, they should look inland to the Wequaquet Lake Y.C. 
which, under the leadership of Commodore Anderson and Mr. 
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FOSTER BOAT CO. 


CHARLEVOIX * Ae Becucbiful* MICHIGAN 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CRUISERS * ROWBOATS : DINGHIES 


OARS » PADDLES 
CANVAS PRODUCTS 











NAVIGATIONAL 
for all types of vessels 


KELVIN & WILFRID O. WHITE CO. 


90 State Street, Boston 9, Mass. 38 Water Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


EQUIPMENT 














PHILIPPINES BOUND! 


Hall-Scott INVADER 
engines have proven 
themselves in scores 
of landing operations 
where United Nation 
flags now fly. Their 
never-failing depend- 
ability and plus power 
have well earned them 
the term “fighting 
men’s motors”! 


HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Division of ACF-BRILL MOTORS COMPANY, New York 8, N. Y. 














THE 


SAYBROOK YACHT YARD, INC. 


HAS THE BUILDING CAPACITY THIS WINTER 
FOR FIFTEEN ADDITIONAL 


CUSTOM LIGHTNINGS 


@) @) 


IF YOU WISH TO SAIL A WINNER NEXT SEASON 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW 


WITH THE 


SAYBROOK YACHT YARD 


SAYBROOK, CONNECTICUT 











NON-INFLAMMABLE! 


Can be used in absolute 
safety in all areas! 


WAX-FREE! 
No wash-off necessary! 
kk 
Save TIME and MONEY 


Use EL PICO Vamish'R 


Varnish Remover 





LANDON PRODUCTS, INC. Please send without obligation, 
650 Clover St., Los Angeles 31, Calif. all particulars of El Pico Paint 


and Varnish Remover. 


























REGATTA 


YACHT PAINTS 
VARNISHES @e ENAMELS 
for 
BOTTOMS e¢ TOPSIDES 
SPARS ¢ BRIGHTWORK 


DECKS 
BOOT TOPS | 














Manufactured By 


BALTIMORE 
COPPER PAINT CO. 


Oliver Reeder & Son, Inc., Proprietors 
BALTIMORE @© NEW YORK e@ PHILADELPHIA # BOSTON 
Established 1870 
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Only a HM 


CAN GIVE YOU A CRUISER ESPE- 
CIALLY DESIGNED FOR PROTECTED 
WATER CRUISING AND 
LIVING AFLOAT 


Range of Conventional Stock Cruisers. 


Only a Hi 





The Years of Specialization in Designing and Building for River and Protected 


Water Cruising Assures You a Fully Developed Product Now Within the Price 


HAS THE ANSWER, IF YOUR POSTWAR 
CRUISING IS PLANNED FOR INLAND WATERS 


Write Today for Descriptive Literature 


. ili Bowls 
Manpison, INDIANA 
ON THE OHIO RIVER 
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Daggert as treasurer, has carried on Sunday races for many 
years past with SMYRA’s, Cape Cod Knockabouts, Lightnings, 
and Nationals. At Woods Hole, Commodore Edward A. Nor- 
man tells us that eight Cape Cod Knockabouts and seven of the 
Herreshoff Buzzards Bay Class have been racing each week- 
end. They, too, look forward to an active season in 1946 with 
plenty of competition with the Quissett Y.C., just up Buzzards 
Bay, where Charles Eldred houses the fleet in his friendly boat 
yard quarters. 


> With two-thirds of the earth covered by water and ten mil- 
lion men and their families well aware of it from these long 
weary years of war, we are sure to see a favorable reaction to 
all boating activity. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT’S-PAWS 
By Ray Krantz 


> Port Madison was the scheduled starting point of the third 
and last race of the Seattle Y.C. tri-island sail series on Septem- 
ber 2nd and 8rd, this competition sending the yachts around 
Vashon Island. The distance is 40.75 nautical miles and the time 
limit was set at 30 hours. 

Although the tri-island events are the highlights of the 
Seattle Y.C., the tempo of activities was worked out nicely to 
the end of the season, with September 9th and 23rd Lake Wash- 
ington races for all classes of sail, a Tacoma Day rendezvous at 
Port Blakely on September 15-16th with an all-class sail regatta 
featured, winding up on October 6th-7th with Barnacle Bill’s 
last cruise. And, speaking of the tri-island series, it seems that 
all hands were “out of bounds” on the June 23rd-24th Protec- 
tion Island race. 


> H. 8. Kelsey, former head of Barbee Marine Yards, Inc., 
until the purchase of the Ballard properties of that plant by 


Robert Stewart, still browses about the Barbee yard. Good rea- 
son, too, for under construction there is Southern Cross, his new 
42’ marconi ketch, designed by Leigh H. Coolidge, Seattle naval 
architect. The yacht will have a l.w.1. length of 33’ 6’’, a beam of 
11’ 2’, and a normal draft aft of 6’ 9’. Lead ballast, inside and 
out, will total 10,000 pounds; the sail area is 925 square feet; 
the auxiliary engine has not yet been selected. 


> Harold Stimson, Seattle yachtsman, will be the owner of a 
handsome new 57’ diesel cruising yacht designed by Edwin 
Monk now in course of fabrication at Grandy Boat Co., Seattle. 
A Gray diesel of 165 hp. will give a ten-knot cruising speed. 


> At the Chambers Boat Co., Rex Bartlet’s new 36’ Monk- 
designed cruiser of double-end type is now being built and Karl 
Seastrom’s new auxiliary at the same plant was due for an early 
launching at this writing. 

Bryant’s Marina, Inc., Seattle, is now building a series of 26’ 
cruisers which are to be equipped with 60 hp. Kermath en- 
gines. 


> By way of informal reporting: We note that Ernest Mallory, 
Olympia Y.C., in August arrived outside the Ballard locks, 
Seattle, bound for the fresh water lakes Union and Washington, 
in his new command, the 48’ Pamanus II. In his first Pamanws. 
Mr. Mallory made an excellent showing in the w.k. international 
cruiser races to Nanaimo, Victoria, and Vancouver. The new 
Pamanus is from the Hoffar-Beeching shipyard at Vancouve! 
B. C. (now Boeing Aircraft of Canada, Ltd.), and is one of this 
yard’s trim “Nonchalant” series of 48-footers, many of which 
were Hall-Scott powered. 


> O. H. “Doc” Freeman, Fremont Boat Co., Seattle, appar 
ently should have had plenty of boats by this time, but he t 
futes this by setting up a shipshape 26’ house boat with a scow 
type hull and towing her to an anchorage at Miller’s Bay, nea! 
Suquamish. And that’s not all, for Doc provides himself with 
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SPACE SAVER! 
POWER © LIGHT 
WATER © AIR 


All ia One Compact 
Package! 


MODEL CD 
Diesel-Marine 
Auxiliary Unit 


E—8 hp. 
GENERATOR—3% or 5 kw. 

AiR COMPRESSOR—11 or 20 
eae or 90 g.p.m. at 60f 


Net weee~-1400 to 2,400 
Ibs. d upon capaci- 


eee 
Other combinations to 10 kw. 
end Diesel-Generator sets 


available, WRITE FOR BULLETIN 151 


LISTER-BLACKSTONE, INC. 


1706 South 68th Street MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN, U.S.A 


% Both Army and Navy use HAZARD 
“Korddless” cable and strand, not only for stand- 
ing rigging but for steering lines, life lines, moor- 
ing pennants, anchor cable. Remember HAZARD 
for the time when our waters are peaceful again. 
Still available for boats for the war program. 


HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 

(AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 

Marine Department: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17 


A PREDICTION... 


While we are now engaged in “all out” war 
production ... we can predict one thing about 
the post-war Mack Mariner Marine Diesel. It 
will be an even better diesel than our present one 
eeemore rugged, more dependable, more 
economical. 


IW Neld Mia atolalhiclaitidial> i Gola») BUY 
Marine Engine Division 
A U. $. 
Empire State Bldg., N.Y.C. 
oleh iran Kolor im Olt idl eleirels' 


Atlas Imperial Diese! Engine (a) 


PROVEN DESIGN AND 
CONSTRUCTION 


CLINKER-BUILT FOR 
, BETTER PERFORMANCE 
¢  & AND LONGER LIFE 


All Medels 
400H in 
* 11, 13, AND 15 FT. OUTBOARDS P 
* 16, 18, 20, AND 22 FT. INBOARD RUNABOUTS 
* A NEW 18 FT. MEDIUM SPEED ‘ISLANDER’ INBOARD 
SEND US YOUR NAME FOR LITERATURE NOW UNDER PREPARATION 


LYMAN BOAT WORKS:35 51355 737 


1830 by Wm. Teacher & 


TEACHER'S Gem 


Pertection of Blended Scotch Whisky 


SOLE U. $. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY « IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 


IT’S NEW! IT’S BATTLE-TESTED! 


with FINGER-TIP 
COMPENSATION 


Patented Features 
Save You Money! 
Imagine it. Finger-Tip compen- 
sation. No special tools, no ex- 
pert help needed. Your original 
compass cost is your only cost. 
This accurate, low-cost preci- 
sion instrument is ideal for ma- 


molded plastic construction. 
COMPASS 
tremes, mois- 


rine use. Standard with the SHERRILL 
Armed Services. Rugged, Wag ty “DIRECTOR” 
Illuminated. Tested for tem- 

perature ex- 

ture, vibration and shock. Ask your marine 
supply dealer about it...or write us direct. 


Use o SHERRILL AUTO COMPASS. $250 


SHERRILL INSTRUMENT COMPANY, PERU, IND. 
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transportation to the house boat with his own 32’ power boat 
with 90 hp. engine. 


> Fremont Boat Co. sales include the purchase of T. R. Van 
Wert’s 28’ motor launch MacTavish with 40 hp. motor, by 
Washington Boat Works for use as a work boat. Also, H. L. 
Hartlaub has bought from Ralph James, Sr., an 18’ sloop with 
Johnson outboard auxiliary. John Larsen, of Pasco, now owns 
Wade Hall’s 18’ open boat with 4 hp. Briggs and Stratton in- 
board engine; and John Richmond, Seattle, has bought Kenneth 
Tarbox’s 18’ Vagabond sloop with Wisconsin air-cooled auxiliary 
engine. 


p> O. A. Brower, Aberdeen, now sails the 40’ cruiser Fredith, 
originally built at Bellingham, following his purchase of the 
125 hp. Gray powered boat from Bart Woodyard, of Portland. 
This sale was made by Tom Farrell, Washington Boat Works, 
who also reports that Happy Days, a 40’ Matthews cruiser with 
225 hp. Kermath Sea Wolf, is now owned by Holland Barrett, 
Seattle; old owner, F. H. Hawthorne. Farrell also informs us 
that Col. Edward B. Moore has bought the 30’ ketch Otaheite 
from Mason Emanuels, Seattle; and that George Miller, Seattle, 
is the new owner of Dave Nurse’s Viking design raised deck 
Puget Sounder sloop Copperfin, with Universal Bluejacket 
auxiliary. Still another change of ownership involved Dr. J. 
Wayne Graham’s ‘acquisition of Rudolph Tietjens’ 22’ over- 
nighter cruiser Spunky with Four-40 Gray motor. 


> Cat’s-paws: L. Hotsinpiller, Seattle Y.C., now moors his 
Canadian-built yacht Moana at the club’s Portage Bay Anchor- 
age; the boat is distinguished by the usual British Columbia 
able and trim lines; the stern is a canoe type, making Moana a 
double-ender. . . . Bill Bryant and Jim Scully are now working 
with Tom Farrell in Washington Boat Works’ sales division. 
. Marvin Allyn, ex-commodore of the Seattle Y.C., has back 
from government service his 50’ twin screw cruiser Spindrift; 
she is spick-and-span in white again and a handsome sight. . . 


Doc Freeman has bought the 98’ twin screw diesel yacht Clar- 
inda with two 165 hp. Gray diesels from the W.S.A.; the yacht 
is up for re-sale. . . . A great. parade of fine new fishing vessels 
has been coming from Pacific Northwest shipyards, best at 
tested by a listing of some of their names — Yukon Maid, Fram, 
Mermaid, Ocean Queen, Arlice, Kristine, Astorian, Coral, Ke 
tovia, Eloise III, Northern Light, Roselene, Midway, Coral Sea, 
Alrita, Aldona, Foremost, Renown, Hustler, Sunset, Voyageu, 
Sogn, and so forth, (darn near) ad infinitum! 


FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall 


> With the end of the war, Florida sailing officials are talking 
ocean races again. At St. Petersburg, Gidge Gandy and E. C. 
Robinson are working with Rafael Posso, of the Habana Y.C., 
on this winter’s Havana race. Committeemen in the Bahamas 
and at Miami are working on the race to Nassau. The Biscayne 
Bay Y.C’s Lipton Trophy event will serve as a curtain raiser 
for the series. Whether Al Pierce, at Key West, will get his race 
organized for the return of the Havana fleet remains to be seen 
as does also the resumption of the dinghy regatta at Coconut 
Grove. The Habana Y.C. has already instituted a new race back 
across the Gulf Stream from Dry Tortugas which started at ten 
on Saturday morning but, due to light winds, did not finish until 
10:28 Sunday night. The winner was Ciclon, the new cutter 
recently built for Dr. A. Hernandorena, followed by the schooner 
Gaviote, formerly Golacamm, J. T. Squires’ Anaqui and Robert 
Edwards. 


> On the motor boat side, the Palm Beach Y.C. will again hold 
its Washington Birthday regatta followed a week later by 4 
regatta on Biscayne Bay and eens presumably, by regattas 
at Jacksonville and New Smyrna. . . . On Labor Day, the first 
sanctioned regatta of the A.P.B.A. was held at Winter Haven. 
Lt. Gar Wood, Jr.’s new 91-cubic-inch hydroplane which he has 
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been building in St. Petersburg, was scheduled to be in the 
competing fleet. 


> The 44’ yawl Czarina which Charles H. Baker, Jr., bought 
from Gordon Seagrove, of New York, cruised all the way down 
to her new home at Coconut Grove without a scratch until 
reaching the Venetian Causeway where she lost a spreader. . . . 
Major Carroll Latimer, of Miami Beach, has bought a 42’ 
motor cruiser which he has named Beverly L. . . . Charles 
Yuille has sold his 56’ diesel cruiser Janirve to Charles Weikel, of 
Ford Lauderdale. She was built by the Annapolis Yacht Yard 
in 1941 for Irving J. Reuter. . . . Robert D. Levy, of New 
York, has bought the 75’ motor houseboat Loller, formerly 
owned by F. Worthington Hine, of Palm Beach, and has in- 
stalled a pair of 165 hp. Gray diesels. He has also received back 
his Mathis ‘'61” Random which saw Coast Guard duty in New 
York Harbor. Ray Dodge, of New York, who recently bought 
the 100’ motor houseboat Ambassadress, is having her pretty well 
rebuilt on the Coral Gables Canal. Her profile is being stream- 
lined even to installing two well raked smokestacks. 


p Although contracts are being cancelled pretty widely, the St. 
Johns River Shipbuilding Corp. will keep going on the construc- 
tion of ten coastal tankers for the Navy. . . . The second ship 
built in Tampa for civilian use these last years was delivered by 
the Tampa Marine Corp. in the early summer. She was an 
85’ welded steel diesel tug for the Florida Power Co. . . . The 
Southern Truck and Equipment Co., of Winter Haven, recently 
named Chris-Craft dealer, is going ahead with a showroom and 
service facilities. . . . Just added to the staff at the Miami 
Beach Boat Slips is Miss Dianne Wenck who used to race around 
Stamford with her uncle Bill Luders. . . . Wirth Munroe, 
of Coconut Grove, is working on the plans for a novel 65’ 
cruiser. Designed particularly for Bahama cruising, she will have 
three double cabins and a sizable cargo hold forward complete 
with loading boom. She will be powered with two diesels and her 
draft will be kept to 4’ 6”. 
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> As the war ends in Asia, groups of Chinese officers and men 
under the command of Captain N. O. Soong are undergoing 
instruction at the Miami Naval Training Center in seamanship, 
navigation, gunnery, and especially in Basic English. . . . And 
still here at the old subchaser school are the Russians. Miami’s 
memories of the war will always include the singing of the Rus- 
sians as they marched from classes to quarters on Biscayne 
Boulevard. 


DETROIT JOTTINGS 
By George E. Van 


> Armida, George Conyeau’s Eight-Metre from the Detroit 
Y.C., which was back in the cheap seats, so to speak, most of the 
1944 season, has won five races in Detroit River competition and 
clinched the class championship, with three regattas to go. 
Credit for this showing goes to Joe Snay, who joined Conyeau’s 
crew last spring. Turning out winners is an old habit with the 
Grosse Pointe expert. Armida had to beat a fleet made up of 
Venture, Thisbe, Conewago, Pintail, Intrepid and Shamrock. 

Shamrock, Eddie Wunsch and Bob Kerr, hadn’t won a race on 
Lake St. Clair before she went to the ILYA regatta at. Put-In- 
Bay, won three in a row and the right to represent Lake Erie in 
the Barthel Trophy series at the South Shore Y.C., Milwaukee, 
this month, to decide the Eight-Metre crew championship of the 
Great Lakes. 


> Andy Langhammer’s 39’ Rhodes cutter Rambler VII also 
won class honors early. She topped thercruising division. . . . 
Al Grundy’s Joal VII, unbeaten in the 22-Square-Metres this 
season, also had class laurels tucked away before September. 


> Vic Lakits, Detroit Y.C. skipper, is the newest owner of a 
30-Square-Metre. He brought Mistress (Nancy) here by truck 
last month. He sold his 22-Square-Metre to Perce Darnell. 














compartments, 


— for One-Design Classes and all other 
types of Racing and Cruising Craft 


Egyptian duck — finest material for sails — will soon 
be released from “critical material” war listing. ‘To be 
sure of having your 


"New Sails for Next Season 


‘send us your inquiry now; we will quote you just as 
soon as conditions permit. 


When you order “Sails by Norge” you are sure of 
getting the finest that money can buy — cut by 
experts who have fashioned the sails for some of 
America’s foremost yachts; priced moderately, 
because of our large-volume business. 

SEND US YOUR SAILS NOW FOR RE. 
PAIRING AND RECUTTING. Sails sent 
to us for servicing will be winter-stored 
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LARGE NEW DOCKS 

LARGE STORAGE SHEDS 

200 FT. FLOATING 
DRYDOCKS 

200 TON MARINE 
RAILWAY 

35 TON CRANES 

MACHINE, PLATE SHOP 
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Keep your engine and other metal parts rust-free and ready to 
sail with Tectyl. It seals metal surfaces against any possible 
rust or corrosion for as long as two years, in fresh or salt water 
atmospheres. Quick and easy to apply and remove—a little 
Tectyl covers a lot of metal. 


Cleaning metal parts . (Navy Proprietary) TECTYL 515 
Rust-proofing outdoor parts . . (Grade I) TECTYL 506* 
Rust-proofing indoor parts . . (Grade II) TECTYL 502* 
Rust-proofing engine cooling 

systems .. +... - 
For removing rust ‘ . 
*U. S. Navy Specifications 52-C-18 
Write now, naming your corrosion problem and your marine 
supply dealer. We will send you a Tectyl Bulletin with Com- 
plete Application Data. 


TECTYL 


Sv70rs Rusr 


VALVOLINE OIL COMPANY 
431 Main Street, Dept.34-J, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Refinery at Butler, Pennsylvania General Offices, Cincinnati, Ohio 


New York - Atlanta - Pittsburgh - Chicago - Detroit 
Los Angeles - Vancouver,B.C. - Washington, D. C. 


(Grade IIIT) TECTYL 511* 
TECTYL 600-601-602 
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There are now five “Thirties” here. In addition to Mistress, 
Starling, Brilliant, Chip and Nordic are sailing in Detroit waters. 


> The “30-Square” owners formed an association and elected 
Ray St. John, who owns Starling, chairman, and Bill Wiard, 
skipper of Brilliant, measurer. The “Thirties” will race for the 
Lundell Trophy late this month. This was given by Mrs. Otto 
Lundell, of the Grosse Pointe Y.C., to be raced for annually. 


> Jimmy Smith, 23-year-old cat boat skipper, won the annual 
Robert Oakman cat boat series handily at the Detroit Y.C. 
with two firsts and a fifth, beating such experts as the defending 
champion, Emmet McCoy and Per Valbee. 


> The annual Detroit Y.C. Sweepstakes regatta, banner event 
of the interclub season, brought out 109 starters. Blitzen ran 
through the racing-cruising class and was home soon enough 
to save her time and then found herself disqualified on the pro- 
test of an Eight-Metre skipper for a foul on the spinnaker run. 
This moved Capt. O. A. Johnson’s Spookie in as winner over the 
eleven other starters in this class. It was slippery Spookie’s 
second triumph in a row. The week before she had left the fleet 
behind in the big Crescent Sail Y.C- regatta. 


<4 Charles E. Sorensen has bought W. A. Retzold’s 64’ yawi 
Josephine ITT. 


LAKE MICHIGAN BREEZES 
By Harold F. Wood 


> With this issue we change the watch and Warren T. Davis, 
once a strong man but now broken and unnerved by the strain 
of writing this column (to hear him tell it), retires. Whatever the 
editor may have been-told, your new correspondent believes a 
certain 55’ Alden ketch, Stowaway by name, newly acquired by 
Mr. Davis from Ralph Horween, of Ephraim, Wis., has some- 
thing to do with the case. A good man, a good boat and a good 
reason for retiring but the truth must prevail. To see the worn 
Mr. Davis at the wheel or jibing his new boat on her run of 100 
miles in 9 hrs. 55 min. from Milwaukee Light to Chicago Light 
on August 25th, one would never suspect a breakdown. 


> The L.M.Y.A., with the Southern Shore Y.C., held a rendez- 
vous for power boats July 28th-29th.for which the Michigan 
City Y.C. was an excellent host. Thirty-one boats and over 200 
yachtsmen attended. 


> The Milwaukee Journal Regatta, scheduled for August 
4th-5th, was cancelled owing to weather but five 22-Square- 
Metres from Chicago Corinthian Y.C. and one from Muskegon 
Y.C. struggled through wind, seas, fog and calms to reach Mil- 
waukee for the Lake Michigan Championship Series of the class. 
Three boats of the Chicago fleet arrived: Foo, Bordner; Pastime, 
Bayless and Breckenridge; and Venus, Dodge, while Dolphin, 
Webster, of Muskegon, arrived after 88 miles of stormy sailing. 
Only one race was sailed, the boats finishing in the following 
order: Foo, Pastime, Dolphin, Venus. 


> On August 11th the Ephraim Y.C., now in its 39th year, 
elected Thomas Lord, commodore; Herbert Sanborn, vice 
commodore; and Herman Hogenson, secretary and treasurer. 
The club’s successful regatta in July was attended by over 50 
sailing yachts and a considerable number of power boats. 


> Among the small classes, racing in August resulted in the 
capture of the Richter Trophy for Stars by Clam Car III, 
Dowrie; the Nutting Cup for S Class sloops by Orn, Heiss; and 
the Gerhmann Trophy for Tumlaren by Viking, Commodore 
Ware, of the Columbia Y.C. 


> The hot competition in the seven-boat Luders fleet at Bel- 
mont Harbor, Chicago, was climaxed by the capture of the new 
Surfspray Trophy by Russ Moon in Delight, followed by Sam 
Clarke in Gleam, second, and Clare Udell in Falconette, third. 
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No Matter What Type Boat it is... 


Build it Better 
ur fet Stay-tite help speed up your production. Prompt shipments. 
STAY-TITE PRODUCTS CO., Dept. Y., 3107-Detroit Ave., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Manufacturers of STAY-TITE Caulking Compounds, STAY-TITE Waterproof Glue, STAY-TITE 
Sealer, Sealer, STAY-TITE Cements, and RUSTGO Rust Preventive. 


Helps 











Now entering commercial production—new S-N Reverse 
& Reduction Gear, the design of which has proved so 
successful on thousands of mine sweepers, sub-chasers, 
P.T. boats, etc. Full information on request. 


SNOW-NABSTEDT 
GEAR CORP. 


HAMDEN, CONN. 














Here’s MY Boat! 


These three words echo the 
sentiments of scores of yachts- 
men who have-already seen 
‘“*HORNPIPE”’, first of the Wins- 
low Four-Sums! This 28-foot 
real cruising auxiliary is now 
on show in. western Long Island 
Sound. Come aboard yourself 
to look her over. Full informa- 
tion from your nearest repre- 
sentative. 


Malcolm Seavey & Co. 
BOATBUILDERS 
Thomaston, Maine 
Representativess 


Lome Island Sound: 
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JOSEPH VAN BLERCK & SON 
397 WOODCLEFT AVENUE, FREEPORT, L. I., NEW YORK | 
Aos0 Over Forty Years’ Marine Engineering Experience 
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397 Woodcleft Ave., Freeport, N. Y. 
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WOooD- 
PUSSY* 


One of the finest 
little catboats 
you've ever sailed. 
Designed by Phil 
Rhodes, WOOD- 
PUSSY is fast, 
able and stiff... 
perfect for the 
family sailing 
and youngster 
training, and for 
Club Classes. 


AN IDEAL BOAT TO EXPLORE THE LARGE 
STRETCHES OF SHOAL WATERS IN THE SOUTH 
* Trade Mark Registered 





Delivery now for use this Winter 


Ww i -* 
Keep Buying WAR BONDS 
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COPEROYD protected panel 
after 6 months immersion be- 
side check panel at left. 


Unprotected wood panel 
after ’6 months in tropical 
waters of Miama, Fla. : 


@ The coating specified for use on bottoms of the P. T. 
Boats because it keeps them smooth, fast, free of 
marine growth even in tropical waters. Resists wear. 


Descriptive folder on request. 


METALLIC COATINGS CORPORATION 
234 West 44th Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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> The Jackson Park Y.C. is reported to have built up aimed hot, 
race-mad Star fleet. of about 20 boats. Enthusiastic members 
point for evidence to the capture of the first and second places 
in the Great Lakes Championship by Stearnes in Glider and 
Black in Silver King. In addition, 15-year-old Richard:Napier, 
Jr., had everybody behind his Hight Ball in the Green Star 
Series for new skippers. . . . Gary Comer, 17, won the Great 
Lakes Junior Championship for National One-Designs at the 
South Shore Y.C., Milwaukee, on August 26th:.: 


> From Escanaba we hear of two local lads, John Jacobs, skip- 
per, and Charles Hoyler, crew, who won the Green Bay Sea 
Gull championship at the Ephraim Y.C. on August 4th. They 
also won in the Bissell Trophy race of the Escanaba Y.C. and in 
the Asp Trophy race, the final of the season. A clean sweep. 


> The Commodore George Orr Memorial Regatta sponsored by 
the Columbia Y.C. was sailed by a fleet of 117 yachts, over a 
12-mile triangular course off Chicago Harbor on Sunday, 
August 19th. It was the first big event since the peace and it was 
a fitting celebration. Competition in all classes was close. On the 
last leg, a run, it was often difficult to tell which boat was carry- 
ing which spinnaker so closely were they bunched. 

In the Cruising Division, Copperhead, R. C. Brotz; Gentian, 
B. M. Lindley; and Trident, Commodore P. H. Danly, took 
first, second, and third, respectively, in Class A. Class B honors 
went to Bangalore Too, Lumbard-Kinsey, Class C to Devshir, 
Dr. Peterson, and Class D to Valiant, W. R. Smith. In the Uni- 
versal Division, the ‘“‘R” boats, Gale, Nye; Yankee, Schnabel, 
and Vitesse, Ver Brugghen, finished in that order, and:the “Q” 
competition was won by Cara Mia, Karas, followed by Falcon 
IT, Holsman-Cartwright-McGee, and Hornet, Heimchen. The 
Tumlaren Class was won by Svek, Phoebe Nelson, the ‘‘22’s” 
by Heintutte, Blinov owner, Comdr. Bordner skipper, and the 
race for schooners and yawls was won by Blue Moon. Delight, 
Russell Moon, won the Luders 16 Class, while Shrew, Lauder- 
back, won in the Star Class; Trio, Jacobs, in the Lightning, 
By-Joe-Eve, Rosulek, in the Arrow, and Libby R, Rogers, in the 
Snipe Class. 


> Averill Tilden, commodore of the Great Lakes Cruising 
Club, has sold his sloop Escape to Lawrence Perkins and is 
reported to be casting a critical eye over power boats. Last 
spring Vice Commodore Ned Sheridan actually made the jump. 
It will be queer to see these two mossbacks with grease on their 
faces and monkey wrenches in their hands. 


> The Great Lakes C.C., which ran nine consecutive courses in 
piloting and celestial navigation for service men during the war, 
is planning a revised course for yachtsmen to start late in the fall. 


> On August 25th, the. Waukegan Y.C. initiated a new race 
from Belmont Harbor, Chicago, to Waukegan, 31 miles. A stiff 
NNE breeze and a heavy rolling sea separated the men from the 
boys and but eight of 31 entries crossed the starting line, of 
which but three, Harry Nye’s Gale, those iron men in Falcon II, 
Holsman-Cartwright-McGee et al. and the-sturdy crew in the 
Rowleys’ schooner Fortune, of the Michigan City Y.C.., finished. 
Falcon II was first in, elapsed time 4:54:20, but Gale saved her 
time and won the time prize. 
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X MARKS THE SPOT 
That was not Protected with 


RUMFORD 


Green Anti-Fouling 
BOTTOM PAINT 
The Panel Demonstrates the Effi- 
cient, Longlasting Protection offered 
by Rumford. 

Protect Your Bottom with 
RUMFORD BOTTOM PAINT 
Write for descriptive color book 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP. 
53 Pawtucket Ave., Rumford, R. I. 














SELBY, BATTERSBY 
& COMPANY 


NEw YorK ¢ PHILADELPHIA * BALTIMORE 


Resilient Decking and Underlayments 


for 
Large Craft 
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Suton MARINE BLOWERS 


HESE efficient Marine Exhaust Blowers are used for remov- 
| ing dangerous gasoline fumes from the bilge and engine 
room and decrease the hazard of fire and explosions. 
They are also effectively used to exhaust excessive heat and cook- 
ing odors from the galley and to eliminate foul air from bilge. 
The enclosed spark-proof motor, which drives the curved blade 
impeller, is mounted on a correctly designed cast housing: This 
housing is coated with a baked, corrosion resisting crackled finish. 
The blower is:so-.constructed that the exhaust flarige can be 
mounted under the deck or any other desired position on the boat. 
















Solid 
Cast 
Bronze 
Housing 
MODEL B-4—4 INCH MODEL B-3—3 INCH 
Capacity 200 cubic feet per minute. Capacity 100 cubic feet per minute. 
Model Volts Amp. Price, each Model Volts Amp. Price, each 
B- 46 6 7 $26.00 B- 36 6 3.25 $14.50 
B- 412 12 3.5 26.00 B- 312 12 1.70 15.50 
B- 432 32 15 26.00 B- 332 32 70 16.50 
B-4110 10 AS 27.50 B-3110 110 25 18.50 


BLOWER AND IGNITION SWITCH - COMBINATION 
SOLID CAST BRONZE - WATERTIGHT - SPARKPROOF 
This switch automatically prevents starting the engine before the 
exhaust blower is turned on. It is so constructed that the switch 
lever can be operated only in the proper sequence, Off—Blower— 
Blower and Ignition—Ignition only. 


Galles [tux 2, 


112-114 WEST WILSON AVENUE NORFOLK 10, VIRGINIA 





” Designed for flush mounting or 

instrument panel or bulkhead 

Model BIS — Polished Bronze 
each $6.00 















WELL DONE! 
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Ww AR EX of it—See you at the Motor Boat Show. 


; 1 
ue rape wherever possible—Modern desiqn—More 
mPHurable—Keep ahead of the crowd. 


Find out what the Boat Owners want 2 
then make it for them. 

Keep that good “PERKO" — 

Resume that dependable and quic 


Don't kid the public—Show new items when ready 
to deliver. 


Get going NOW—They won 


PERKINS MARINE LAMP & HARDWARE CORP. 


MARINE LAMPS HARDWARE SAIL BOAT EQUIPMENT 
1940 PITKIN AVE. 


nd need, 












“PERKO" service. @& 
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We are now taking orders for a 
DT limited supply of DDT. The same 
revolutionary new chemical known 
widely as DDT. The same DDT used so successfully by 
our Army and Navy in combating tropical pests. Its 
deadly spray not only kills flies, mosquitoes, bedbugs, 
cockroaches, etc., but goes right on killing them for 
some time after you use it. Complete instructions for 
use with each order. Gallons, 5 Gallons and barrels 
eee Price $2.50 per gallon—discount on 
Ots. 


Send check or money order to 


SCHOFIELD’S FLYING EQUIPMENT 















Commercial Square 2 East Weymouth, Mass. 
et 















CUP DEFENDER FINISHES 
SHIP AND BOAT PAINTS 


Specification Materials for 
U. S. Navy U. S. Army 
U. S. Maritime Commission 





EDWARD SMITH & CO., INC. 


11 East 36th Street 
New York, N. Ye: 
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HOW TO TEST THE HOLDING 
POWER OF ANY ANCHOR 


«+e With your own boat 


Lots of claims are made for the holding 
power of various makes of anchor 
under different conditions. Why accept 
these claims? Actually it is fairly easy 
and a lot of fun to make a rough check 
on the holding power of a Danforth— 
or any other make. Simple, illustrated 
directions. Write. for free illustrated 
bulletin: “How to Test the Holding 
Power of Any Anchor With Your Boat.” 





U.S. and Foreign Patents 


R. S. DANFORTH, 2125 Allston Way, Berkeley 4, Calif. 








MARBLEHEAD 


REG. U. 8. PATENT OFFICE 


ANTI-FOULING GREEN 


WHITE and RED 
Now Available 


A POWERFUL PREVENTIVE OF BARNACLES, 
BORERS AND MARINE GROWTH 


Smoother—Faster Drying 
Increased Anti-Fouling Strength 
Long Life—Hard Finish—Saves Fuel 
STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO., 405 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 

















Bicinned 


. DAIR-N. LONG and ASSOC ATES . 
ee 


Architects Bldg.) Los Angeles 13, Calif.» Phone Michigan 2422 
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YACHTING 


ST. LAWRENCE CURRENTS 
By A. H. Thomson 


> The Royal St. Lawrence Y.C. has announced its prize win- 
ners for the 1945 season as follows: Class E Championship and 
Hamilton Cup, won by Alex Shearwood in Zoe; the Bessbor- 
ough Cup for Es, won by Reg Stevenson in Nanette; the Hugh 
Kennedy Memorial Trophy, won by Gremlin sailed by E. Poole; 
the Windmill Point Shield was also won by Gremlin under D. 
Anderson. The annual regatta for Class E was won by Zoe, 
sailed by Alex Shearwood. 

Peter Kerrigon sailed his sloop dinghy so well this season that 
he won about all the events in his class, to wit: the Sloop 
Dinghy Championship, the Ice Water Derby, the Converse Cup, 
the Frank Scott Trophy, the Tuesday and Thursday Evening 
Series. The only other sloop dinghy prize was for the regatta 
which went to Giff Wiff, N. C. D. Mactaggart, skipper. Prizes 
for Class V (cat dinghies) were more evenly distributed. The V 
Championship was won by Bill Black, sailing Vamos. Audrey 
Stevenson won the Converse Cup for Vs in Vim. Vizen, sailed 
by A. H. N. Woolcott, won the Frank Scott Trophy for cats and 
Vamos won the Class V regatta prize. 

In the Class V Evening Series, the Thursday night races went 
mostly to Viento, sailed by A. Abbey, while Bill Black won the 
Tuesday Evening Series in Vamos. The Father’s Day race for 
sloops was taken by T. J. Kennedy and for the Vs by Reg 
Stevenson... . 

Royal St. Lawrence and Pointe Claire recently arranged for a 
revival of Class E competition between the two clubs and three 
boats from PCYC sailed down to Dorval and to victory. Two 
races were sailed, one in the morning and the other in the after- 
noon, both in pouring rain. When the final results were totaled, 
it was found that PCYC was eight points ahead. R. St. L. 
immediately challenged for a return engagement scheduled for 
September 9th at PCYC. 


> The Baie D’Urfe-Beaurepaire Regatta was held on August 
18th with a record turnout of 41 starters. The wind was un- 
believably fluky, starting off with almost a dead calm, then a 
light southeasterly which shifted in the middle of the first leg to 
a hard west wind which held until most of the boats had finished 
the fourth leg. It then died down with a final shift to southeast 
for the finish. The winner of the famed Ishkoodah Cup was 
Zohra, W. Taylor-Bailey’s fast Class B sloop. Zohra also won the 
Class B Cup. Class D went to Frank Smith, sailing Chinook. 
Class E to Alex Shearwood in Zoe and the PC to Jack Sears in 
Fay Loong. Mirage raced again after many years and her skipper, 
J. A. Dakin, took home the Class A and Cruising Trophy. The 
prize for miscellaneous boats went to a National One-Design, 
Velja, sailed by John Allan. Giff Wiff, raced by N. C. D. Mae- 
taggart, won in the sloop dinghies and Vim, sailed by Jocelyn 
Kerrigan, was the winner of the V dinghy class. 


> The Lightning Fleet at Valleyfield, Quebec, has been in- 
corporated into the Valleyfield B.C. The winner of the season’s 
racing is J. A. E. McDonald in No. 799. He planned to enter the 
Internationals at Riverside, Conn., on Sept. 7th, 8th and 9th. 


p> The Longueuil B.C. is way behind schedule so we can’t give 
you all the trophy winners yet. The Longueuil B.C. Trophy for 
Y Flyers was won by Dawn II, sailed by A. Kinch, and the 
PCYC regatta prize by Lady Lucy, sailed by her new owner, M. 
Lamoureux. . . . The only dinghy cup yet won is the MSW 
Trophy taken by Miss Blue, skippered by Howie Schmidt. 
Schmidt looks like the winner of the ZZZ Trophy while the Kent 
Perpetual is between Sea Nymph, sailed by Bill Hifield, and 
Dawn II. Something new took place at the PCYC regatta when 
six “Ys” from LBC arrived in one truck, packed like sardines. 
We have heard that Ivan Vononkoff has taken over the job of 
Chairman of the Sailing Committee again at LBC. 


p> Mirage and Thione are back from the LYRA Regatta at 
Hamilton. Altogether, they traveled more than 1000 miles. The 
trip was not without incident. Thione was badly smashed up in 
the Galops Canal above Cornwall by a freighter and Mirage 
lost her topmast in the Thousand Islands. Regardless of the 
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damage and delay for repairs at Kingston, both boats got to 
Rochester in time to enter the Freeman Cup race. Mirage came 
first in her division of the Freeman with Thione right behind and 
at Hamilton she got a second in the series with Thione again 
following. 









p Final results at PCYC are in. Arnold Fee, in Alert, won nearly 


Winters, who sailed only one race this season, won that race, the 
PCYC regatta, sailing Alex Poe’s PC Grayling. The Class B 
Evening Series for PCs was won by a new sailor in the Class, 
Binks Brown, sailing Wally Walford’s Asturni. Everyone was 

to see Le Cygne win a lot of cups this year. Claude Ranger, 
who sailed her for his father, won the Class D Cup, the Fleet 
Championship and the Evening Series. Chinook, sailed by Frank 
Smith, won the McMaster Cup, while Denmac, under Quain 
McCarrey, took the Harold James Cup. Vivette, sailed by Jack 
Paton, won the Class E Cup. The boys are all excited about 
beating Royal St. Lawrence with their “Es” last week. Charlie 
Julien is the hero of the day, since he got a first and a second in 
the two races, sailing Corvette. The Club used the Vanderbilt 
rules again this season with good results. Two protests occurred 
in the PC Class, both being settled with dispatch. All the other 
clubs in this district are now using the New Rules and expect to 
carry on with them next year. 





p> Gerry Edgerly, an old PCYC member, has just returned from 
Holland and has bought Fay Loong from Ed Wood. 


LIGHTNING FLASHES 






By James M. Trenary 


> Miss Nell Goodall, who has worked quietly and efficiently as 
Len Ladenburger’s alter ego during the past year, has been ap- 
pointed Executive Secretary of the Lightning Class Association 
and a permanent Lightning Class office has been established at 
the Bank of South Haven Building, South Haven, Mich. 
Henceforth all general mail, inquiries, orders for plans, etc., 
should be sent to that address, 


> One of our most active boosters is José Carulla Soler of 
Bogoté, Colombia, S.A., who has built up a fleet of seven 
Lightnings and expects to have an even dozen by the end of the 
year. Sefior Soler reports that under the direction of the Minis- 
try of Education championship contests in all sports will be 
held annually in eapitals of provinces. These events will take 
place in Bogoté in January, 1946. Through Sefior Soler’s efforts 
the sport of sailing will be on the championship program and 
Lightnings will be the yachts used. Lightnings may be chosen as 
the official national class to be used for these annual cham- 
pionships. 





























> J. A. E. McDonald and Douglas Montgomery, of the new 
Valleyfield, P. Q., Canada, fleet took their Lightnings to the 
Pointe-Claire regatta, but the lack of breeze allowed only 11 
out of 54 yachts of all classes to finish. The performance of 
Lightnings in this light air drew considerable attention. 


> Pultneyville Fleet 61 was host to Irondequoit Bay Fleet 46 
on July 4th. An excellent dinner was served by the P.Y.C. 
ladies, but the visitors showed a definite lack of appreciation by 
winning both races. 










> Walt Swindeman, Jr., in his Yankee Doodle, won the Little 
Mills Trophy race at Toledo on July 7th. Starting at 7:15 p.m., 

€ race was over a 25-mile course with a good breeze. Walt 
finished at midnight and the next five yachts crossed the line 
Within 12 minutes. 


> Mrs. Remi Benoit, sister-in-law of Ed Benoit, skipper of 
Lightning 675, deserves the credit for the Lightning pictures and 
story in the August 6th issue of Life. Mrs. Benoit frequently 


all the PC class prizes, namely, the Twilight Trophy, the Cham- |} 
pionship, the A Evening Series and the Gudrun Cup. Ewan |; 









RADIATION PRODUCTS, INC. 
LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 





about Water's Threat 
fo Your Engine! 


Stop Worrying 


PiB is the new liquid in- 
sulation designed for 
yachtsmen. It helps pre- 
vent moisture and water 
“shorting” your ignition. 
PiB is so effective that it’s 
used on Army and Navy 
vehicle engines during 
amphibious operations. 


water. It flows easily ... 
penetrates . . . dries pliable 
. endures. PiB guards 
your boat’s lighting system 
. . makes batteries last 
longer by fighting corrosion 
and top-surface “shorts.”’ 
Use also on motor cars, in- 
dustrial machinery, home 
appliances, planes. 


PiB seals wiring, spark 
plugs, distributor and bat- 
tery against fresh or salt 


1 TREATMENT FOR 6-MONTH SAFETY! 


1-oz. bottle...75¢ 4-oz. bottle... $1.50 
Send TODAY for FREE booklet on PiB 


U.S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc. Dept. 0-4 
60 E. 42ndSt., New York17, N. Y.. 


Ask for PiB at service stations—hardware, electric, dep't stores! 
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S FOOLPROOF CONTROL 


REMOTE CONTROL 


Instantaneous, foolproof, single lever operation 
of both reverse gear and throttle. Battle-tested 
and battle-proven to be the most outstanding 
and reliable remote control system made. 


PANISH\ CONTROLS 


 aareaaton? 5, CONNECTICUT 

















MILDEW 


RINot STOPS 


Tried buying canvas lately—for sails or covers? Better 
be mighty careful of what you have. Mildew soon eats 
away and a storm does the rest. But an application of 
“Cuprinol for Fabrics” stops mildew abruptly. Just rub 
it on with a Cuprinol soaked rag, and your canvas will 
have new life, and a long one. Cuprinol is colorless, 
does not stiffen fabrics. 30 years successful use. Ask 
for “Cuprinol for Fabrics, Clear” and preserve your 
present canvas. At Marine Supply Stores, or write. 

CUPRINOL, Inc., 8 Spring Lane, Boston 9, Mass. 
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crews for Ed when she is not busy on her job as a researcher for 
Life. 


"> The Central New York District Regatta at the Canandaigua 


Y.C., Canandaigua, N. Y., on August 19th, ran afoul of that 
bugaboo of all sailors — lack of wind. The result was that several 
visitors had to head for home before the second race could be 
sailed. Dr. J. S. McIntosh, in his Blue Jacket, took the first 
race with Ernie Hamilton’s Quest second and Ernie Sahy’. 
Half Pint, third. All are from Fleet 46. The second race, deemed 
unofficial by the Race Committee, was won by Ernie Hamilton 
with Russ Scheer in Cinderella, Fleet 44, second, and John 
Watkins in We-Uns, Fleet 46, third. 


> Fleet charter 72 has been issued to the Indian River Y.C. 
fleet. Indications are that the newest fleet will send an entry to 
the Nationals and that it will be Frank G. Ellis, Lightning No. 5. 


> A complete report of the Atlantic Coast Championship at 
Shore Acres Y.C., Barnegat Bay, on August 4th and 5th, shows 
skippers finishing in the following order: Andrew Scholtz, Jack 
Webb, J. Carl Behler, VI, John W. Orelup, Mrs. Cattus Wells, 
Alex Dougan, Albert Eckhardt, William Welch, Joseph L. 
Jova, Dalton Myles, Joseph Crate, Anthony H. Hansen, Jr., 
Stephen Carr, Dr. Thomas M. Proctor and Warren Basley. 
Fleets 3, 7, 32, 34, 39, 41, 50, 55, 58 were represented, Bill Welch 
from Washington taking top honors in the distance from home. 
J. Carl Behler and his efficient committee ran the regatta 
superbly. 


> An invitation race for the Douglaston Trophy was held by 
the Douglaston Y.S. on August 11th. Thirty-one Lightnings 
from Douglaston, Manhasset, Larchmont and Riverside com- 
peted, with Niels Fossum in Phantom, Fleet 7, taking the 
trophy. Jack Webb, in Frolic, Fleet 7, was second, pushed by 
Luther Beck, of the home fleet. 


> The Lake Y.R.A. Annual Regatta took place at Hamilton, 
Ontario, on August Ist-3rd. This was the first entry of Light- 
nings into LYRA competition and the Class had the largest 
number of starters in any of the 15 divisions. George Barnes 
donated a trophy — and then went right out and won it, to his 
embarrassment. Barnes and Karl Smither were tied going into 
the last race but the fates blew a williwaw down off the bluff 
as Thermis Twice was jibing her spinnaker. The main fouled and 
over she went. 

Earl C. Johnson, Niagara §8.C., tied for second on points 
with William A. Straub, Algonquin Y.C., but won the place 
by having finished ahead of Straub twice. 


> The Lake Erie District Championship, sailed over Labor Day 
week-end at the Buffalo C.C., was won by Karl Smither. In the 
first race, Bob Graf got off to a beautiful leeward start with 
Rampage, the first leg being a reach. As the race progressed, 
Thermis Twice, Earl Johnson, and Cygnus, Jean Bowen, pulled 
up to finish in that order, with Graf getting a fifth. Adam Eby, 
sailing Ginger, got off to a beautiful start in the second race, 
acquiring a commanding lead by the time he rounded the first 
mark. Again the beat made positions change. The order of finish 
was Thermis Twice, Blue Jacket, Cygnus, Ginger and Jay Bee. 

Herb Sinnhoffer, sailing Bill Straub’s Cygnus, soon stepped 
out in front in the third race, with John McIntosh in his Blue 
Jacket close astern. Cygnus worked out a good lead at the weather 
mark, and soon was kiting down the spinnaker run while the 
rest were still beating up to the flag. On the run down, Thermis 
Twice passed Blue Jacket, which had a bit more difficulty keep- 
ing her spinnaker filled. Johnson, in Olive M, threatened Blue 
Jacket but that was the order of finish, with Cygnus far out 
ahead and Thompson taking fifth with Slalom. 

The finishes for the series were: Karl Smither, Wm. Straub, 
Earl C. Johnson, Dr. John S. MelIntosh, Robert W. Graf, 
Jean Bowen, Winton Church, Sheldon Thompson, III, Philip 8. 
Savage, Adam F. Eby-Hedley, Elverton E. Clark, William N. 
Hudson, Ernest J. Hamilton, Dwain E. Weaver, Fred P. 
Weyler, J. P. A. Leopold, Clarence E. Coleman, Austin Logan, 
Donald A. Beveridge, Carl Kolb. 
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man ie new 
known authority. Illustrated. $1 
% The Boatman’s Manual, by Carl 
Lane. A practical and complete 
y manual of boat handling op- 
eration, with hundreds of clear 
drawings. $3.50 
y 
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ad BOAT SAILING 
The A BC of Boat Sailing, by Her- 
bert L. Stone, Editor of YacHtT- 
its ING. An excellent book for the 
beginner ne many mage P| 
ce illustrated with diagrams. $2.00 
sas Sailing Made E lhe _— ae Told in Pic- 
tures, by Rufus G. 
photo-and-caption book with re- 
markable, specially-taken, series 
pictures illustrating each iowa d The 
ay way we know of to learn 
without such an experienced ro 
he perai tyour side. New Edition. $4. 
th ates m. Sailing, . ote a Cc. 
Aymar. Designed to the begin- 
ner all he needs to know to handle 
od a small sailboat. Illustrated. $2.00 
’ arning to Sail, b iE 
led an. Complete book on how to 
= both small and moderation 
oy; large boats. Illustrated. 

The Pleasures of Sine. 
ce Alred’ Stanford’ Full cof thoes 
oe many things that every m. .-g 
rst man thinks about but. rarely 
3 knows how to express. 2.00 
ish 
3 ee. BOAT RACING 

d Yacht Racing Rules & Tactics, 
2€' by Gordon C, Aymar, Rules and 
) | maneuvers illustrated by goaucnce 

ue photos of Star boat spats. $5.00 
| Learning to Race, by H 
ner han. The principles of LF racing 
$pplained in a most lucid manner. 
the Illustrated. 

. Sailing mutes in Yacht Racin 
mis by Geo: Hills. 

Wianing Sailboat Races, by Har- 
ep- vey Flint. $2.00 
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NAUTICAL BOOKS 


We unhesitatingly recommend all of the books listed below 


Onshore Navigator, by Capt. War- 


through the process of finding lati- 
tude and longitude through the 
use of H.0. 211, one of the sim- 
plest methods of’ navigation. $2.00 
Primer of mention. by —— 
W. Mixter. A complete course 
piloting is presented in the open- 
ing chapters. Celestial navigation 
has been Rigger only simple 
mi needed. Complete 
with cables, futly illustrated. New 


litio 
Primer of Navigation Koy, Oy by 


Ingrosertion to Seamanship, by 
Chas. H. Hall. A dbook of 
extraordinary completeness. $2.00 

Coastwise Navigator, 
Warwick M. Tompkins 
with utmost simplicity the man 
problems of the coastwise na’ 


by Capt. 


Covers 


r pilot. $2. 00 

Piloting ‘Seanaislity and Small 
by Charles F. 

” edition, second 
rinting, of this classic text for 
s. Used in the Power 
Squadron's elementary classes all 
over — aoe is 320 pages, = 


PME nas by Charies F. Cha 
. A fin book b; 


8 well- 


P= A Four-Months’ Cruise from New York 
to Balboa in the Smallest Vessel That 
Has Ever Passed Through the Canal. . . 


is the yarn so intriguingly told in Alfred Loomis’ The Cruise 
of The Hippocampus. No doubt it is one of those books that 
you have always wanted to read, and never have, and it is 
therefore suggested that you order your copy before the 
remaining copies (of which there are very few) are 


The insouciance of the saucy little yawl is reflected in the 
story of her unorthodox adventures. Written from port to 
port without fore-knowledge of events, the book carries 
you down from a tempestuous beginning in New York 
waters to a placid ending in the romantic waters of the 


Profusely Illustrated $2.50 


Smith. A 


. Cala- 


35c 
35c 


DESIGNING AND BUILDING 


Sieecouae sg Yacht Design, by 
Norman L. Skene. This book is a 
standard in its field, indispensable 
to naval architects, boat builders 
and yachtsmen. Revised to date 


Yacht Desi Ping and Planning, 
by Ho A 


the amateur. Illustrated. 


Boatbuilding, by Howard I. Cha- 
pelle. The complete handbook on 
wooden boat construction, Takes 
the amateur from choosing the 
right design to the final varnish- 
ing. Illustrated. $5.00 

Lexies Down and Taking oe. by 

harles Desmond. A guide for 
mold loftsmen. 

Wooden Shipbuilding, by Charles 
Desmond. A general work Savotad 
to larger vessels. $10, 


CRUISING 


baie ~ Cruising Manual, by Gerry 
efferd. ost helpful to those 
a are just compen gg on 
season or two of cruising. Illus- 
trated. _ sso 
Learning to aes A. 
Calahan. A fine book ~ = be- 
inner, with much for old hands. 
llustrated. $3.00 
A Cruising Guide to the New 
England Coast, Edited by R. F. 
Duncan. $5.00 
Cruising North America, by Lt. 
Comdr. Frederic M. Gardiner. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


be a be meng by Alex W. 

pes for shipboard 

ee athe proceed rough weather 

breakfast to course dinners, and 

drinks. No technical terms to con- 
fuse the amateur cook. 2. 


Glossary of Sea Terms, by Gu 
shom_ Bradford. This book is 
regarded as an indispensable en- 
cyclopaedia of the sea. New en- 
larged edition. Illustrated. $3.50 


Blue Water Vagabond, by Dennis 
Puleston. Six years’ adventure, 
from the North Atlantic to ore 
and China seas. $3. 


Westward B din the Sch 
**Yankee,’’ by Capt. and Mrs. 
Irving Johnson. $3.50 


Cruise of the Conrad, by Alan 
$3.75 





Villiers, 


Saga of “Cimba,’’ by Richard 
Maury. $2.50 


Quest, by George Dibbern. $3.00 
Cruise of the Snark, by gis 
London. 2.50 


Fifty South to Fifty South, by 
Capt. Warwick M. ene 


The Navy Hunts the CGR 3070 
by Lt. Lawrance Thompson. $1.7 75 


Small Boat Building, by Edwin 
Monk, $3.00 


The Cruise of the Hippocampus, 
by Alfred F, Loomis. 2.50 
UFFA FOX BOOKS 


Thoughts on Yachts and Yacht- 
ing. $10.00 


—_———> BOOK DEPARTMENT <——— 


ipth Please send your remit- 
ng tance with your order 


205 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Prices include delivery within the continental United States. Add 
10% for delivery elsewhere. Prices subject to change without notice 














THE SUGAR MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
(OF JAMAICA), LTD., KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.1. 
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Assembled and Introduced 


by ERIC DEVINE 


Wonderful illustrations by ALDEN McWILLIAMS 


A HUSKY bookful of 
yarns, stories and em- 
barrassing moments dear 
to the heart of all frequent- 
ers of yacht club bars. Such 
guests as Freddie Fenger, 
Alf Loomis, Jim Thurber, 
Ring Lardner, Guy Gilpat- 
rick and a score of others 
will make the cuddy of any 
small boat comfortable on 


a rainy day. 


$3.00, at your bookstore 


SHERIDAN HOUSE 
257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 









ss onnesibipiled pot-still method, and rigid dvi 6 
e controls result in a richness and mellow 
that have won unchallenged acclaim: xg ¥ 












(ea Rums — Supaedtakeacaan” . 
‘ “Buywerd’ for greater satisfaction. 
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@ This scientifically designed 
anchor has proved itself in 
wartime ... proved that hold- 
ing power — not weight — is 
what counts in an anchor. 
And because Northill is 
catching up with the demand 
on many models, you may at 
last be able to have one on 
your boat! 


FREE! & 


While at your Ship . 
Chandler or Marine Sup- sii 
ply Dealer’s, ask for your .* 
free copy of the Anchor- 

ing Handbook. Twenty- 
eight pages of tips on 
anchoring and care of 
equipment. Get your 
copy today. 


SEE YOUR 
MARINE SUPPLY 
DEALER 


oN f &, eon men y 
Rew” — “Sage ee” al 


More Dependable Marine Products Bear the Mark 


) designed by 


Northill 


Subsidiary of the Garrett Corporation, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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TO MEET MARINE AND BOATING 
INDUSTRY POWER NEEDS © 


ONAN ELECTRIC GENERATING PLANTS 
provide reliable, economical power for 
many applications in the Boating and 
Marine Industry. Available in 65 models. 
Powered by Onan-built gasoline engines, 
these electric plants are of compact, single- 
unit design. Water-cooled marine models 
now available. Built for heavy duty, sta- 
tionary or mobile service. 


Supply power for lights . . . battery charg- 
ing ... bilge pumps... electrical repair 
tools... boating accessories ... radio ap- 
paratus . . . many other applications. 


Model shown is from W2C series; 
2000 to 3500 watts; powered by 
Onan-built, two-cylinder, water- 
cooled engine, 


D. W. ONAN 
& SONS 


2215 Royalston Avenue 
Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


Onin 





| the fourth time. 
| have won for the second time the Army-Navy “E”. 
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The new Osco six cylinder motor which develops 95 hp. at 3200 r.p.m. 
Osco has announced the recent appointment of Madison Pearson as 
assistant sales manager with headquarters in Philadelphia, and of 
Arthur Gershel, 51 Chambers St., New York, as a local. distributor 


NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


HORST JOINS HILBILT 


> Hilbilt Boats, of Madison, Indiana, announce the association 
of Claude W. Horst, naval architect and marine engineer, with 
this organization. Mr. Horst is assisting in the redesign and 
engineering development work on the postwar line of the firm’s 
“protected water”’ cruisers. Three models have now been placed 
in production. 


MAISCO SALES CO. TO REPRESENT ATTWOOD 
BRASS WORKS 


> John D. Gillespie, president of Maisco Sales Co., 101 Walker 
St., New York City, announces that his company is now the 
eastern representative for Attwood Brass Works, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., manufacturers of marine hardware. 


NEW STERLING ENGINE CATALOGUE 


p> The Sterling Engine Co., Buffalo, N. Y., has released a new 
catalogue which describes and outlines the specifications of its 
engines now in production. Included are power plants with 
names long familiar, such as the Petrel and Viking models, as 
well as the famous six and twelve cylinder Admiral. Of outstand- 
ing interest is the Viking diesel, in six and eight cylinders, super- 
charged and unsupercharged. This newest engine in the 
Sterling line is the result of many years of development and 
experiment. 


DALE RETURNS TO YACHT BASIN 


> F. Slade Dale, who, with the rank of lieut. commander has 
been attached to the Navy’s Bureau of Ships, has returned to 
assume active management of the Dale Yacht Basin at Bay 
Head, N. J. Also resuming their association with the firm are 
Joseph and John Van Horn, the former having been with the 
Navy and the latter with the A.A.F. | 


NEWLY FORMED BALTZER 
SHIPYARDS 


> Charles F. Baltzer, long identified with the Baltzer-Jonesport 
Boat Corp., has announced the formation of the Baltzer-Ship- 
yards at Newburyport, Mass. Located some 30 miles north of 
Boston, the new yard will continue to specialize in the famous 
32’ Baltzer hull. However, it will also construct a 28’ fisherman 
in addition to de luxe cruisers in 38’, 42’ and larger sizes. The 
new plant has long been known as the site of the McKay 
shipyard. 


ON THE PRODUCTION LINE 


> The Federal-Mogul Division, Plant 2, Greenville, Mich., has 
received the second renewal of the Army-Navy “E”, the 
equivalent of earning three awards. . . . Plants 1 and 2 of the 
Michigan Wheel Co. were the recipients of the ““E”’ award for 
. . . Gar Wood Industries, Marysville, Mich., 
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FAMOUS YANKEE ONE DESIGN 


Again IN PRODUCTION 


SIX TIMES WIN- 
NER OF NAVY E 
AWARD 


Tas popular racing 
craft which has proyed 
to be outstanding in 
performance is again 
under construction. in 
our yards, recently 
converted from war- 
time activity. 


$2975 


Complete with 
racing sails 


IN 6 AV ITAVIZAY 


YACHT YARD Ine. 


QUINCY 


- MASS. 




















SEACLO 


Replaces ““SNAFU“’ 


IF you’re one of the many boatowners who for 
years have been obliged to accept intricate, 
often - embarrassing, difficult - to - operate 
marine closets as normal and customary, 
you've got a revelation coming when you see 


SANDS SEACLOS. 


SANDS combines 


WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO., Inc. 
Manufacturers of “Dependable” Marine Equipment Since 1847 
Middletown, Connecticut 


absolute mechanical 
surety and simplicity with design and con- 
struction superiority. Your boat deserves one. 
Your guests expect this all-important courtesy 
and consideration. Ask your dealer. 
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23 6" x 21 X iy x 4'7" 


DESIGNED BY 


JOHN G. ALDEN 


ime 


Here is practical, small cruiser that 
will really “go”. She's smart, able, 
livable—quality built to time-tested 
Hinckley standords—¢ stock boat with 
custom features a-plenty. - 


391 su. ft. soil area 

Jib sheet winches 

Rig provide light sails 
Self bailing cockpit 

4 cyl. gasoline engine 
Standing headroom 

Full heighth hanging lockers 
3or4 berth layouts 

Lead keel—oak frames & keel 


SOUTH 
WEST HARBOR, MAINE 





RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD.N H. 


Almost every American 


benefits every day 


© Jrom the products of 
BORG -WARNER 


GEARING FOR PEACE as painted by James Sessions at Warner Gear in Muncie, Indiana. From the inception 

of the first “‘horseless carriage,” this great Borg-Warner plant has consistently been the leader in the mass pro- 

duction of gear assemblies for the automotive industry. During the war, it was one of the largest producers of 
transmissions for all types of motorized military vehicles. 


The Warner Gear Division, 
although the world’s largest inde- 
pendent producer of transmis- 
sions, is only one of three great 
Borg-Warner units making gear 
assemblies. 


There are many fields in which 
Borg-Warner products benefit al- 
most every American every day. 
In fact, Borg-Warner products 
are found on 9 out of 10 farms, in 


9 out of 10 airplanes as well as in 
9 out of 10 makes of automobiles. 
And Norge refrigerators, ranges 
and washing machines make the 
homes of millions more efficient 
and livable. 

All of which illustrates how 
Borg-Warner’s principle, ‘““Design 
it better, make it better” works in 
many ways to bring you ever bet- 
ter products at ever lower costs. 


Partners with the Marine indus- 
try in peace and war, Borg -War- 
ner supplies these and other 
essential parts... 


BILGE PUMPS + CHAIN AND GEAR 
TRANSFER DRIVES * CARBURETORS 
FUEL PUMPS + CHAIN HOISTS 
MARINE COUPLINGS 
REDUCTION AND REVERSE GEARS 
MARINE SUPERCHARGERS 
STAINLESS STEEL + TIMING CHAINS 


Makers of essential operating parts for the automotive, aviation, marine and farm implement industries, and of 

orge home appliances . . . these units form Borg-Warner: BoRG & BECK + BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL *¢ BORG WARNER SERVICE 

PARTS * B-W SUPERCHARGERS, INC. * CALUMET STEEL+ DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC * LONG MANUFACTUR- 

ING + MARBON ¢ MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER *« MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * NORGE « NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS * PESCO 
PRODUCTS *« ROCKFORD CLUTCH « SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR 
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The improved Sterling Petrel six cylinder marine gasoline engine, 
72 to 258 horsepower, is a masterpiece in advanced engineering design. 


Recognized for many years by yachtsmen and work boat owners as the finest precision built 
engine in its power range, now Sterling engineers have added many features that give the Petrel 
greater horsepower, smoother operation, increased fuel economy and even longer service life. 


Full description of the Sterling Petrel and the new Sterling Viking Diesel—as well as the complete 
Do oD tw) | 

line of Sterling marine engines supercharged and unsupercharged ranging from 72 to 1800 horsepower— 

£ = I S I B ging I 
is included in our new booklet “Marine Power”. Everyone in marine circles interested in the latest facts 
regarding the newest advancements in power plants for the new-day hulls or for replacement in present 
e Is, I I 
day pleasure and commercial craft will want a copy. Write for yours without obligation. 


STERLING ENGINE COMPANY, 1283 NIAGARA STREET, BUFFALO 13, N. ’: 


New York City, 900 Chrysler Bldg. + . Washington, D.C.,806 Evans Bldg. ¢ Chicago, Illinois, 855 Board of Trade Big 
DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAI. CITI 
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GOODBYE PACIFIC, HELLO MAINE x THE SMALL BOAT’S SICK BAY 
NEXT YEAR’S BERMUDA RACE x* HOW ABOUT THE GIRLS? 
A RATING RULE FOR THE SMALL FRY 
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Dropped from the sky, the Higgins Air-borne lifeboat has brought 
many an American flyer, who might otherwise have been lost 
at sea, back alive and well to fly again in peace. 
Equipped with two engines, a sail, water distillation 
equipment and complete with food and medical supplies, 


this remarkable boat had to be light, yet strong enough to ” oy. oe 
withstand the tremendous shock of striking the water i % ey 
and seaworthy enough to ride the roughest seas.... / £™ : ; : 


Here at Higgins the same radically new materials, 
the same design and production genius, 

that made this combination possible is today 
being applied to building safer, better- 
performing, pleasure craft. 














Illustrated is the 
28-foot all-moulded 
Higgins Sailer. 


FOR LEADERSHIP AFLOAT LOOK TO 


INDUSTRIES 








WORLD’S FINEST BOATS BY THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDER 


“NAVIGATION WRINKLES FOR MOTOR BOATS"'—send for this book—121 pages, illustrated. Based on lectures given in Higgins Boat Operators and 
Mariti@ Engine Maintenance School. Postpaid, $1.00. Address: Publications Department (G) 


a —. 


YacuTinG, November, 1945. Vol. 78, No. 5. Published monthly at 10 Ferry Street, Concord, N. H. Editorial, Circulation and Advertising Offices, 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. $4.00 a year, 50 cents a copy. Entered as Second-Class matter at the Post Office at Concord, N. H., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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GASOLINE AND DIESEL 
e®MARIN E EN G:IN E § @ 


Fours « Sixes « V-Eights + V-Twelves 
Twenty-five to Six Hundred Horsepower 


Scripps Motor Company ¢ 5817 Lincoln Avenue + Detroit 8, Michigan 


i 


inder blocks and heads 
tin pairs quickly and easily 
able for inspection and 
icing. An exclusive fea- 
B caerd of Scripps ad- 

engineering. 








.p. 447 cu. in. disp. 
‘tallations, 

















GM Diesel-powered yacht Avalon, now the 
Vison. Built in 1931 by the Pusey & Jones Cor- 
poration of Wilmington, Del., for Ogden L. Mills. 
Designed by Cox & Stevens Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Urged on by her GM Diesels, Avalon cuts 
a beautiful bow wave. 








Read what the skipper, Lt. W. Nicholson, RCNR, says about 
VISON (ex-AVALON) and her General Motors Diesels 


“Early in forty-two, | got command of 
Vison (ex-Avalon). For the ensuing year, 
she operated out of Sydney C.B. on New- 
foundland mid-Atlantic and St. Lawrence 
convoy and patrol. Later, she was trans- 
ferred to HMCS Cornwallis, a training base 
near Digby N. S., and has been engaged in 
submarine exercises and general service 
to date. During the Sydney period, a dread- 
ful winter, we were eighty-six per cent 
of the time at sea. Out five days, in one 
night, and away again. Not once had I to 
say that the ship was unable to proceed. 


““Vison is away from the jetty and head- 
ing out to sea in a matter of minutes, while 
other ships require four hours’ notice. 


“She gets more maneuvering in a week 


than a normal yacht would get in a life- 
time. We scorn tugs; they only get in the 
way. Round comes the stern on the engines 
without going ahead an inch. With the light 
bow you have to keep her moving to make 
a landing, but | don’t worry. The offshore 
engine will pull her up in three feet, and 
then she stops. She goes ahead, she goes 
astern, she stops, and her engines are 
finger-tip control. 


“Engines? They are still going like a bird 
and, in my opinion, as good as ever. The 
generators and batteries, poor old faith- 
fuls, are more or less worn out, but who 
could blame them? They have hardly 
stopped for four years, and carried twice 
their original load.”’ 


KEEP AMERICA STRONG—BUY VICTORY BONDS 


tNERAL MOTORS 
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Centrifugal Pump 








4 Combination Foot 
Model 3100 Valve and Strainer 
Reversible Pump 







Model 3600 
Clutch and Pump 


QUANTITY OUTPUT, uniformity of design and engineer- 
ing simplicity make Marine Products equipment adapt- 
able to a wide variety of industrial purposes. For 
soundly engineered reliability depend on Marine 
Products, designers and builders of pumps for special 
needs. Famous for world wide service records at low 
maintenance costs. . 
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MARINE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
6636 CHARLEVOIX AVE. © DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 
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MARINE PRODUCTS’ pumps an Special devices 
are serving industry in a ~1de variety of ways, 
filling industry’s neers for efficient, compact, 
adaptable produc Write us direct for infor- 


mation on he 


M.-P can serve your field. 
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One of a series presenting 


fourteen postwar models of 


FAIRFORM FLYER 














SDORTSMARN 38 


The perfect boat for Various twin screw engines 

Offshore Fishing for speeds to 

Commuting or just 38 MPH 

Playing Around. Full-Planing, Non-Rolling, 
. Non-Pounding 


Cruising Accommodations for 
& We already have postwar orders 


four in two cabins for these boats as far away as 


Dual Controls optional Hawaii 


Visit Us When South This Winter 


HUuckKins YACH CORPORATION FLORIDA MARINA 


RoosEVELT HIGHW.y, Lake SHORE’ BOULEVARD, ORTEGA RIVER 


Post OFFICE Boa 6336 TELEPHONE 2-1126 


JACKSONV:+trE 5, FLORIDA 














You’ve got to give a marine motor ample cooling 
capacity for efficient operation—have large water 
jackets to guard against deposits of salt, sand and 
other impurities clogging the cooling system: And 
because grit passes through even the finest of strain- 
ers, provision should be made for cleaning out water 
jackets when necessary. © 

Universals score 100% on both these important 
counts. In contrast to engines not built for the sea, 
Universals have large, clean passages that provide 
plenty of water around each cylinder—for cooler 
operation, less wear, longer life. Have convenient 
covers for easy clean-out of cylinder block and 
jacket. These are just two of many important fea- 
tures you get in Universal 100% marine motors. 
Motors built for the sea—not converted for it. 

If you’re planning a new boat or the repowering 
of your present one—you’ll want all the facts on 
Universals. And by ordering now you'll assure early 
delivery—and at prewar price. Write today for com- 
plete information on the motors of “sea design” 
for sea service. 
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The large, full water jackets 
of a Universal—jackets that 
extend around each cylin- 
der. And note the handy 
clean-out plate. 


Showing the water 
jackets of a motor not 
built forthe sea. There is 
no provision for remov- 











ing clogging deposits, 








UNIVERSAL FLEXIFOUR és a big favorite for small to 
medium-size cruisers—or auxiliaries up to 40 feet. Here, 
in less than 35", is 40 certified horsepower to provide years 
and years of faithful, trouble-free service—and at an 
operating cost that will surprise you. 


Universal 


100% MARIAN E 


M Off 


BUY vierORY BONDS 


woe 


‘a 
Universal Motor Lo. 312 Universal Drive, O08, Wisconsin % 44 Warren Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


THE woOorRtoD'S LARGEST 


BUILDERS 


sf 100% MARINE MOTORS 
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THE "SEMLOH" — pre war cruiser equip- 
ped with custom-built “equi-poise” 


NOW Yor CAN SAIL FOR FUN AGAIN! 


yew boat tailored to your nautical whims is yours to 
command, Never before have you seen such sleek craft 
as the new. postwar models. 


For greater speed — with safety and economy, leading de- 
signers and boat builders use and recommend “Equi-Poise” 
propellers. They know from experience they are dependable, 
and are engineered to provide smooth, trouble free service. 


“Equi-Poise” is the same revolutionary propeller design 
that drove the famed Miss America X to a new world’s 
record — that added speed and dependability for thousands 
of boat owners in prewar days. 


CN cccik NN aS dentin ‘onmden shies For extra speed and maneuverability, PT’s, the world’s fastest 


used Federal-Mogul custom built ‘‘Equi-Poise’” propellers. ae = relied on custom built “Equi-Poise” propellers 
exclusively. 


male You'll find on close investigation that Federal-Mogul pro- 

Detroit, The coveted Army-Navy "E pellers offer so many superior and exclusive features you'll 
] Michi with stars, awarded Federal- tape : ; 

gan Mogul Marine Division for insist on them for your boat. For complete information and 

high contribution to Amer- FREE propeller analysis, write — Federal-Mogul Marine, 


Goseoyiie, oe Freedom. , 4043 Beaufait, Detroit 7, Michigan. 
ichigan 








. CLOVERLEAF TRU-PITCH & TRU-PITCH S <i? NO-WEED & HB HEAVY- CUSTOM STAND- 
EQUI-POISE HY-TURBINE MOTORSHIP WEEDLESS DUTY ARD EQUI-POISE 











The compact GM 71 Diesel “Twin” is lowered int 














ie Tone of Profit 
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Fishing boats, like the new “Marhild”’ pictured 
here, earn their money carrying fish—not engines. 


That’s why it is important that fishermen every- 
where know about the “Marhild’s” power plant. 
lt is a General Motors Diesel engine, a “Twin” 
Series “‘7 1.” 


"B This power plant, producing 330 H. P. steadily 


and dependably, is only one-quarter of the weight 
inc takes up only one-third of the space of the type 
gine heretofore associated with fishing boats. 


‘Add (1) proven fuel economy, (2) dependability, 
(3) ease of maintenance of the Series “‘71” en- 
gine to the room it provides for extra tons of pay 
load, and you have some of the reasons why it 
will pay you well to put modern GM Diesel power 
into your boats. 








FEATURES OF 
THE GM “71” DIESEL 


@ Small size and low weight per horsepower 
@ Uniflow scavenging—clean burning 

@ Unit injectors—no high-pressure piping 

@ 2-cycle, smoother operation 

@ Quick starting under all conditions 

@ Easy accessibility of wearing parts 


e@ Maximum parts interchangeability 





KEEP AMERICA STRONG—BUY VICTORY BONDS 
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New Wheeler streamlined trawlers, a welcome 
oyelouloleceloremeomeetcmitietlercantecelttien mu backa.) os 
cially designed for ease of maneuvering under 
all North Atlantic weather conditions. They 
feature the latest type of fish handling equip- 
ment, improved deck arrangement, electric 
winch drive, etc. Columbian Bronze Propel- 
lers are specified on the trawlers for 
their reliable performance, a reputation 
earned by years of service on fishing 
ertae 
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Its the RUNNING ‘Balance 


Counts tn PROPELLERS 


F hed ap iah aid ah thst db asbish tap ag ad 0X <akcalidifdslint shat hp caliciat ar ast ahead hae 


( 


latte 


SOLIS I OLI_LE DD, 


MICHIGAN WHEEL COMPANY 


Are you aware that a propeller can be in perfect 
static and dynamic balance and still cause terrific 
vibration when operated in the water? It’s a con- 
dition well known to propeller experts, caused by 
non-uniformity in the pitch of the blades. Fre- 
quently the variation is too small for detection 
by the naked eye, yet it can produce disastrous 
results. That is why Michigan’s exclusive 
Machined-Pitch method is so highly important to 
propeller users. It is positive assurance that iden- 
tical dimensions and identical angularity are 
precisely uniform on every blade. And this means 
an inherently balanced wheel under actual 


running conditions in the water. It’s the 


RUNNING balance that counts! 


y For the complete details on why the Mich- 

| igan Machined-Pitch process assures perfect 

* propeller performance, write for our new 
catalog No. 145. 


DAMAGED PROPELLERS can be 
quickly restored with perfect accuracy by any of 
our strategically located service stations. Name 
of nearest on request. 


FOR WORK OR PLEASURE 
MICHIGAN MACHINED-PITCH 


4arimes \ 
WINNER | 
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DEPENDABILITY 

PROVED in a greater 
variety of applications 
than any other diesel 







1. In the world’s largest petro- 
leum producing region—the 
Mid-Continent Area—Cummins 
Diesels power more rigs than 
any other diesel engine. 


2. More yarders, loaders and 
trucks in the Northwest Woods 
are powered by Cummins Diesels 
than by any other single make 
of diesel engine. 


3. On the Mesabi Iron Range 
—largest in the world—most of 
is\-MmaUlolel-ieailc-to Mitel ais Melilo mela 
moving equipment is Cummins 
Diesc'-nowered. 


4. More th 90% of the long- 
line, franchise-O, --ated, heavy- 
duty, diesel-driven ti. us in the 
11 Western States are ~,,»-. 
mins Diesel-powered. 


‘ E SINCE 1918...PIONEER OF PROFITABLE POWER 
CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC t THROUGH HIGH SPEED DIESELS 


Columbus, Indiana =~ SS” 
he 
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Ohe ag ie “Wt KERMATH on the 
“Must” List for Commercial Fishing Craft 





The. Sea-Prince ‘‘six"—a 70 H. P. medium and 
95 H. P. high speed engine available with or with- 
out built-in reverse and reduction gears, 





25 TO 550 HORSEPOWER 








N CWS It C/N —This speedy 34 foot fish packer, adapted from the 
popular Alaska Siener design, was built by Bryant’s Marina, Seattle, 
for the Portland Fish Co. It is suited to a number of commercial fish- 
ing purposes, although this new boat is the first of a series to be con- 
structed expressly as a cannery tender for use on the Columbia River. 


It is powered with a Kermath 95-H. P. Sea-Prince gasoline engine 
driving through 2 to 1 reduction gears to provide a smart turn of 
speed, coupled with low cost operation and dependable performance. 


Kermath Marine Engines are not only being specified now without 
need for priority for many varied types and sizes of commercial craft, 
but their availability for pleasure craft is meeting with wide response. 
Prospective purchasers are urged to contact either the Kermath repre- 
sentative in his territory—or the factory direct—for delivery informa- 
tion. Early placement of orders is urged to avoid future disappoint- 
ment. 

Write for information covering Kermath’s full line of marine 
engines—gasoline and Diesel from 4 to 12 cylinder designs 
KERMATH MFG. COMPANY 
5893 Commonwealth Avenue Detroit 8, Michigan 


Canadian Factory 
619 KING ST., WEST TORONTO 2, ONT. 


GASOLINE AND DIESEL 


a 








A Kermath Always Rum 
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Now that the seas 
are free again... 


4; 


re 
7 


ind sailing is for fun again.. 


pick your port, and put it up to us to get you 
going. 

Want a neat little sloop for family weekend- 
ing in nearby waters? A yacht that’s built for 
speed, to add to your racing trophies? A sea- 
going schooner to take old pals go-seeing 
around the new small world? 

We build ’em all. And we ought to be good 
after nearly half a century in the business! 

But hist! Maybe you’ve got a boat, and like 
it. You'll like it even better after one of our 
overhaul and/or repaint jobs. And if you’re 
looking for safe winter haven, we'll put her up 
in dry dock. ‘Then, come Spring ‘and sailing 


weather, we'll put her in the drink again. 





JA“OBSON 5 SHIPYARD, INC. 


OYSTER BAY, wew yoRK * MASTER BOAT BUILDERS FOR 48 YEARS 
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ROBERT HEARD HALE 


KEEL CUTTER 





FOR SALE @ 38’ cutter, built in 1938. Beam 11’ 9”, 
draft 5’ 10’. 7000 Ibs. outside ballast, 5000 lbs. inside. 
Teak decks. Steers by wheel. One double stateroom. 
Total accommodations for six. Red Wing motor. 
Weldwood tender. Available for inspection near New 
York. 


SMALL CUTTER 


Sa, 





FOR SALE @ Auxiliary Marconi cutter srpnnd and 
built by Davies in 1937. 30’ 8” x 25’ x 9’ 2" x 4’ 6”. 


‘ eye’ our. Full headroom. Exceptio’ nally roomy due 





sed construction and beam. Steers wi' 
titer. Two suits ¢ sails and Genoa. Monel galley. 
Universal engine. Hull wooded down last year. A lot 
of extras. Available for inspection at New York. 


OVER-NITER SLOOP 


FOR o—* ®@ This little auxiliary d ied by: 
Mower built by Palmer-Scott ini now 
available. 3 ay x 23’ 5’ x 8’ 6” x 4’ 10”. Sails yo 4 te 

id Genoa jib. Full headroom Loos 8 eaping accom- 
spoeastone for four. Plywood Pram uded. Com- 
<2 cruising equipment and many extras. Available 
or inspection near New York. 


MOTOR SAILER 





FOR SALE @ Rugged motor sailer, 46’ x 43’ 8” x 
13’ 10” x 5’. Designed by Eldredge-MclInnis and built 
by Parkhurst in 1929. Powered with Fairbanks 
Morse Diesel. One single stateroom, one double state- 
room, total accommodations for seven. Has had fine 
care under paid hand. Available for inspection near 
Baltimore. 


MIAMI 
Office opens this month 


pon management o 


FRED J. DRIVER, JR. 
P. Lace listings for 


wiles ee i ihastions now will. 


Fe York Office 


NEW YORK "32" 





FOR SALE @ This famous ‘32"’ has a record of 
having won more distance races than any other of 
her class. Has a eye be — al the finest care under one 
owner. Designed by kman and stephens, built'h; 
Nevins 1 1936. Tuakocons: 45’ 4” x 32’ faent 
6’ 6”. Large sail locker and fine special near 
such as 3 sheets. Available "ter insper 
New York. 


~ WPRONS_ tb one 


NEW YORK 6, N.Y, 


TELEPHONE RECTOR 2-3620 
CRUISING-RACING YAWL 


° 114 LIBERTY STREET 





FOR SALE e Famous Gruber pecan eed, built 
in Germany in 1936. Dimensions: 59’ x 42’ x 13’ 4” 
x 9’, Winner of 1937 Bermuda to Cuxhaven race, 
Deck plans “‘tell of a master hand’’ (see Uffa Fox, 
“Sail and Power’’). Owners accommodations for 
seven and two forward. Good Gray motor. A fast and 
well-built yawl. Now in commission in Florida. 


SMALL YAWL 





FOR SALE ®@ Beautifully kept up little yawl in really 
nice shape. Built by Kennedy in 1931. Dimensions: 
32’ x 24° x 9’ 6” x 5’. Mahogany planked. Steers 
by wheel. Sleeps four. Sails excellent. Pram included. 
1941 Gray engine in fine condition. Completely 
equipped including spinnaker and masthead Genoa. 
Available for inspection near New York. 


DOUBLE ENDED KETCH 


“OR SALE © 41’ Diesel powered ketch, designed by 
Hand and built in 1934. 11’ 7” beam, 6’ 7” dr aft. 
Exceptionally heavily constructed. "Veoserel teak 
decks. Steers by wheel. Ratsey sails. Large tank and 
ice capacities for extensive cruising. Total accommo- 
dations for five. Unusually finely equipped. Available 


for inspection, Great Lakes. 
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ROBERT HEARD HALE 


HAND SCHOONER 








vom. CHARTER @ This comfortable flush deck 

sae schooner noe, available for charter in Florida. 
wn x 48’ x 15’ 9” x 9’, Accommodations for seven in 
owner’s party inching one double stateroom. Pro- 
fessional crew of two. Completely equipped for 
cruising, including awnings, two Entre, storm sails, 
etc. Located for inspection at M 


FLUSH DECK SCHOONER 








FOR SALE © Comfortable fgyising, <6 hooner, de- 
=| by Alden and built in 1 6” x 44’ 6" x 

x 8’ 10’. Natural decks. Accommodations for 

at in owner's party, a one double state- 
foom and one “— ey te lectric toilet. Crew 
berths for three. 100 h.p. Sterling engine. 1938 sails — 
also light sails. Rebuilt in T938 and believed to be in 
excellent condition. May be inspected Great Lakes. 


DIESEL SCHOONER 





FOR SALE © Formerly one of te finest af the larger 
aaers but now as she was when the Coast Guard 
roam with her. Designed by Sweisguth and 
fui by Pendleton in 1928. Dimensions: 70’ x 50’ x 
- Flush teak decks. Double oak frames. Fast 
t ader power. Owner's accommodations for e “4 
ag toilets, one with shower. Large tank capacitie 
or sale reasonably as is. In the water in New York. 


SMALL SCHOONER 





FOR SALE @ Designed by Mower and built in 1925, 
rebuilt in 1942, and reconditioned throughout in 
1945. 40’ x 28’ 10” x 9’ 4” x 5’ 10’, Accommodations 
for four including double stateroom. ‘Powered with 

- Gray engine in excellent condition. Two suits 
of sails, one new in 1945. Completely equipped. Avail- 
able for inspection in Connecticut. 


BRITISH SCHOONER 


FOR SALE © Well-built schooner for an extended 
cruise, designed by Nicholson and built by Camper & 
Nicholson in 1907. 88’ 6” x 68’ 7” x 17’ 6” x 10’ 8”. 
Two single staterooms, one double stateroom and 
two berths in main cabin. Crew accommodations for 
eight with Captain’s stateroom. Powered with Lister- 
Diesel. 2000-mile cruising radius. Several new sails 
including Spinnaker and Fisherman's Staysail. Avail- 
able for inspection in Nova Scotia. 


SHOAL DRAFT SCHOONER 


FOR SALE @ Well kept up centerboard schooner. 
Designed and built by Morton Jolmson in 1926. 
60" x48’ x 16’ x 4’. One double stateroom, one single 


steel. Bi 
stand the closest inspection. May be 
seen in the water in Florida. 


~ aN es 4 AM 


NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 


TELEPHONE RECTOR 2-3620 


MODERN SCHOONER 


114 LIBERTY STREET 


FOR SALE @ Marconi schooner Signe by Alden 
and built by Dion in 1938, 45’ x 32’ ziV=<@ @. 
A finely constructed up-to-date schooner, New sails 
1945. Accommodations for six in owner’s party, in- 
cluding single stateroom. Gray engine. Standing rig- 
ging and deck hardware excellent. Running rigging 
practically new. May be inspected in Connecticut. 


STAYSAIL SCHOONER 


FOR SALE @ This schooner designed by Alden and 
built by Pendleton in 1929 has had the finest care. 
Dimensions: 60’ 6” x 42’ x 13’ x 8’ 3’. Last in water 
in 1941. Engine has had only twe months’ use. Double 

mahogany hull. Ratsey sails. Teak decks. 
Owner’s accommodations for six plus two forward. 
A a tenders. A fine yacht. Now laid up in vicinity 
ol ston. 


ALDEN SCHOONER 


FOR SALE @ An estate offers this keel schooner, 
built by Morse in 1924. 42’ 3” x 32’ 3” x 11°9" x6’ 9”, 
Double stateroom with total accommodations for 
four or five. 85 h.p. Lycoming engine. Delco electric 
plant. Electric Windlass. Complete cruising equip- 
ment. Available for inspection on Maine Coast. 
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tints a taueer ~GPARKMAN & STEPHENS 
DRAKE H. SPARKMAN 
Larchmont 2-2548 INCORPORATED 


New Rochelle 2-5489 


MARINE INSURANCE 


JAMES D. SPARKMAN NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT BROKERS VA 6-2325 


11 East 44th St. 
New York 








SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York 17. 








FOR SALE — Auxiliary yawl Goop News. 64’ 6’’x 45’x 13’ 5’’x 8’10”, built by Henry B. Nevins at City Island, from Sparkman 
&* Stephens’ designs, and launched in December 1939. Goop News was not in commission in 1942, '43, '44 or '45, but has been 
stored afloat during the summer months and for all practical purposes is a new boat. Goop NEws was built to the best specifica- 
tions, double planked hull, Everdur fastenings, and lead keel. Her sails are by Ratsey & Lapthorn and Prescott Wilson. Equip- 
ment includes a sailing dinghy, Nevins’ anchor windlass, Hyde feathering propeller, radio direction finder, Lux system, two 
Kenyon logs, just to mention a few items. She has a dural mast and stainless steel rigging with Tru-loc fittings. Goop NEws was 
an expensive boat to build in the first place, and of course duplicating her to the same specifications today would be practically 
impossible. Get Goop NEws off shore and give her a breeze of wind and she would be just about impossible to beat. With the re- 
vival of Ocean Racing, this is an excellent opportunity for some yachtsman who wants the best there is and is willing to pay for it. 
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Brokerage 


131 STATE ST., 
IN NEW YORK, 607 FIFTH AVE. + 


No. 4749 @© FOR SALE @ A fast easily handled 
cruising sloop, built 1939. 35’ x 24’ 5” x 8’ 6” x 5’ 
6”. Mahogany planking. Sleeps four including two 
main cabin berths and double stateroom forward. 
Galley is aft. Large icebox fills from deck. Price 
$4500. Inspection by appointment. 


No. 672 @ FOR SALE @ One of ay A popular fae 
Off Soundings yawls. 41’ 8” x 28’ 5” x 10’ 6” 
5”. Has had fine care and is Tn fine condition with 
attractive inventory. Full set of racing sails. Large 
double stateroom aft. Main cabin sleeps four. Gal- 
ley forward and forecastle berth for crew. Has Gray 
4-52 engine which gives excellent speed under 
BP0’Sb0. Now in commission in Maryland. Price 


No. 1391 @ FOR SALE @ One of the latest built 
Bounty Class auxiliary sloops. 38’ 9” x 27’ 6” x 9’ 8” 
x 5’ 8”. Sleeps four with double stateroom forward 
and galley aft. Has had very good care. Has two 
suits of working sails (1 new) and light sails. 4-cy]- 
inder Universal engine. Boat is well equipped and 
e180 be inspected at Rochester, New York. Price 
00. 


John G. Alden 


Naval Architect 





No, 2111 © FOR SALE @ High grade diesel pow- 
ered steel schooner, designed and built by Herres- 
hoff. One of the finest yachts in the country. 95’ x 
71’ x 29’ 6” x 12’ 9”. Has or double staterooms aft 
and three berths in ‘main saloon. Entire yacht thor- 
oughly reconditioned in 1945. Has many sails in- 
cluding both gaff foresail and staysail ~" Most sails 
in new condition including racing sails. Rig has been 
reduced slightly. Has electric refrigeration. Engine 
is 6- cylinder Buda diesel. Very completely equipped 
for cruising. Inspection by appointment. 





No. 616 @ FOR SALE @ Alden designed cruising 
cutter, 37’ x 28’ x 10’ 5” x 5’ 3”. Built 1936. Large 
double stateroom. Two berths in main cabin. Full 
width galley aft. 4-cylinder engine, new 1940. Boat 
was completely refinished inside and out 1945. Has 
light sails. A fine comfortable cruising boat. Easily 
handled. Near Boston. Price $7000. 








No. 3598 @ FOR SALE ©@ Shoal draft cruising 
schooner, 60’ x 47’ x 15’ 8” x 4’ 6’’. One of the few 
yachts of this type available and is in the very best 
possible condition. Built in 1937. Heavy construc- 
tion, sawn frames, teak deck. Large owner’s double 
stateroom, also single stateroom, and four berths in 
saloon. Full width galley forward and crew quarters 
for two men. Boat has had light use and the best 
— care. Can be seen by appointment near New 
or! 


Insurance 


BOSTON — CAPITOL 9480 
PLAZA 5-6965 


No. 1488 @ FOR SALE @ One of the well-known 
Paine 36-footers. Completely equipped for cruising 
or racing and in the best possible condition. 50’ 4’ 
x 36’ x 11’ 8” x 7’ 3”. Built by Lawley in 1936. 
Owner's double stateroom aft. Main cabin sleeps 
four. Galley and two berths for crew forward. In- 
terior finish teak. Large inventory of working and 
light sails. Engine is a 4-cylinder Kermath. Can be 
seen near New York. 


No, 1410 © FOR SALE ® Attractive cruising aa 
designed by Mower and built in Holland in 1930, 
38’ x 29’ x 10’ 10” x 6’. Semi composite construc- 
tion. Teak planking, deck, trim and interior. Sleeps 
four aft in large cabin. Galley forward. Two berths 
in forecastle. Not used since 1941. 4-cylinder Uni- 
versal engine, new 1940. Sails new 1938. Boat is well 
found and a buy at $6500 


No. 3154 © FOR SALE ®@ One of the best schooners 
turned out by Herreshoff. 65’ x 47’ 8” x 14’ 3” x 

8’ 8”. Double planking, steel frames, teak decks and 
trim. Very thoroughly overhauled in 1945. Has two 
double staterooms aft and sleeps four in main 
cabin. Galley and engineroom forward. Has cap- 
tain’s stateroom and two crew’s berths. Yacht is 
very fast and has fine sail inventory. Engine is 
6-cylinder Red Wing. Inspection by appointment. 
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LINTON RIGG & CO., Yacht ‘Brokers 


729 15th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


FOR SALE — No. 5192 — Steel Diesel cruiser. Dimensions: 111’ length, 20’ beam, 7’ draft. Steel 
hull, built to Lloyds 100 A-1 specifications. Teak deck. Winton-Diesel engines. Just returned from 
Naval Service and is being reconditioned. Interior can be redesigned and redecorated to suit buyer’s 
taste. Further particulars, plan, etc., from Linton Rice & Company, Yacht Brokers, 729 Fifteenth 


St., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


2 we 


FOR SALE — No. 6259— Auxiliary cutter. A racing 
cruiser, fast enough for racing, comfortable enough for 
cruising. Dimensions: 38’ 0.a., 27’ w.l., 8’ 9” beam, 5’ 7” 
draft. Has single stateroom forward, two berths in main 
cabin, galley aft. Very good sails, and complete inventory. 
Engine is a Gray 40 h.p. Located Chesapeake Bay. Price 
$5500. Linton Rice & Company, Yacht Brokers, 729 Fif- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


at 


FOR SALE — No. 7621 — Auxiliary yawl, built 1938. 
Alden Off Sounding design, mahogany planked, Everdur 
fastened. A very comfortable cruising boat, with double 
stateroom aft. Four berths in main cabin, forecastle for one 
man. Galley forward. Engine is Gray 52 h.p., a real power- 
house. Located Chesapeake Bay. Price $10,000. Appl 
Linton Ricc & Company, Yacht Brokers, 729 Fifteent 
St., N. W., Washington 5S; D. Cc. ? 








ce 
Sat 


FOR SALE — No. 7537 — Well known ocean racing 
schooner. Dimensions: 54’ l.o.a., 38’ I.w.1., 12’ 5” beam, 
7’ 4” draft. A swell sea boat, and most comfortable cruiser. 
Now has a nice dog house aft over double stateroom. Sleeps 
six, in owner’s party, and two in forecastle. Engine is a 
4-cylinder Gray, new 1944. Good suit of sails including 
storm trysail and storm jib. Excellent condition cm oa 
Price $8750. Apply Linton Ricc & Company, Yacht 
Brokers, 729 Fifteenth St., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


eh 


FOR SALE — Bugeye rigged sharpie. Dimensions: 32’ 
l.o.a., 26’ w.l., 7’ 6’ beam, draft without board 18’. Hollow 
spars. Good rigging. Very complete inventory of sails. An 
excellent boat for Day Sailing or Short Cruises. Located 
Washington, D. C. Price $1200. Linton Rice & Com- 
pany, Yacht Brokers, 729 Fifteenth St., N. W., Washington 
5, D.C. 
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ANCHORS AWEIGH! 


Take that much needed vacation in Southern waters—take it now! Board your new yacht 
here and depart immediately for Florida. November and December are always banner 


months for a Florida cruise. Select from our stock either a sail or power boat. Look over what 
is now available: 










vets e 40’ Offshore Diesel schooner, de- 
30’ 6” x 9’ 6” x 4’. An able, good sailing cutter drawing only four 


feet. A fine boat in deep water but shoal enough to go exploring. Full signed and built for ocean cruising 
pon pate egal Unusually well equipped. Built by Mathis in ain very fin e, he avy boat, unusu- 







ally well built. -Now in dry storage. 








34’ 9” x 10’ 11” x 5’. A fine little Alden ketch. Full headroom, Gray 
Auxiliary. Mahogany planked and beautifully kept. Built in 1935 and 
has had only one owner. Located here. 







Modern schooner, 38’ x 32’ x 9’ 1” x 4’ 9’. A fine fast schooner, ee ; F 
built in 1928. Just been completely refinished inside and out. Price low. 46’ Twin Diesel Matthews sedan cruiser. This yacht Is one of the most 


modern of the Matthews fleet. Power: Two Kermath diesels in fine 
condition. The yacht has just had all paint removed, completely 
refinished in and outside. Looks like a new job. Sleeps five, shower 
bath, large deck house and large cockpit. A splendid inexpensive 
family or offshore fishing cruiser. Located our docks. 

















42’ x 11’’x 3’. This heavily built cruiser is just the boat for cruising 
south and living aboard. A very roomy, comfortable boat, sleeps six. 
Fully equipped and powered by a Palmer "Green Witch” engine. 
Located Wilmington, N. C. 


| ; 
C. P. AMORY, Distributor, Inc. 


YACHT BROKERS MARINE INSURANCE 
| AMORY BUILDING, 108 TWENTY-EIGHTH STREET » NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 


, 
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YACHT BROKERS Telephone 


uavar arcumecrs YACHT SALES & SERVICE, INC, racer sin 


MARINE INSURANCE 


aabinensha 1528 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. Cable 


YACHTSALE 





E 
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No. 714— FOR SALE OR CHARTER in these waters or 

Florida — 65’ twin-screw Mathis houseboat, splendid accom- 

modations for six and crew. For further particulars, communicate 

with YACHT SALES & SERVICE, Inc., 1528 Walnut Street, 

Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
No. 1488 — FOR SALE — 53’ Alden de- 
signed auxiliary schooner. Accommodations ¥ Be. Soe; een ol Pa 
for six and crew. V reasonably priced. No. 1919 — FOR SALE — Arthur 
Consultwith YACHT SALES & SERVICE, SPECIAL Shuman single hander. 35° x 25° x 8’ G' x aes “complete imines ard lane enti 
Inc., 1528 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, 5’ 3 Built 1939. Excellent condition. Price $5475. 00. inventory. VAC Hr SA ALES & SER ICE, 
Pa. Inc., 1528 Walnut Street. Philadelphia 2, Pa. 














OOS ores 
. * - Oe 





No. 891 — FOR SALE — Dimensions: 40’ x 12’ twin-screw Diesel cruiser. Custom 

built 1938. Accommodations for six. Equipment includes radio telephone, 32-V ae 

generator. Well built with 14” white cedar planking. For further particulars con- No. 874 — FOR SALE — Excellent 55’ twin Diesel cruiser. Accommodations for 
sult YACHT SALES & SERVICE, Inc., 1528 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. six. Engines and all equipment in splendid condition. For further particulars, 


communicate with YACHT SALES & SERVICE, Inc., 1528 Walnut Street, 
em Philadelphia 2, Pa. 





























THE BOAT MARKET IS ACTIVE 


WANTED 


Schooners, Bugeyes, Ketches, Yawls, Cutters, Sloops and 


Cabin Cats, Including Yacht and Freight Tonnage, Masted 
Vessels Only 


H. MORTON JONES MASTED VESSELS 
1213 Lincoln Road : Miami Beach, Florida 
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THE DREAM SHIP 
FOR A LONG OFF-SHORE CRUISE 





SOMEWHERE there’s a sailor who has dreamed of a 
long cruise to distant lands in his own ship. . . . 


Somewhere there’s a sailor who’s ready to turn his 
dreams into a reality — now. For that man — here is 
the answer to his prayer. Here is the ship of his 
dreams ready to go — now. 





She’s the famous welded steel hull Schooner 
“Askoy” — built in Holland in 1938 for the great 
Belgian Naval Architect, Hugo Van Kuyck for his 
own use. Designed and built for a five year world 
cruise she’s small enough to be handled by a very 
small crew — but roomy enough for great comfort 
for the long trek. A brand new Diesel engine installed 


in 1944 gives her a cruising radius under power of 
some 2500 miles. 





Now in commission just outside of New York and 
practically ready to go to sea. For further informa- 
tion, price and location . . . Consult; SPARKMAN & 
STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York 17. 
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BROKERAGE DEPARTMENT: Mr. Herman Jagle; Miss Linda Wesik 


A FEW OF OUR LISTINGS. (If these are not of interest let us have your requirements) 


FOR SALE — 50’ 4” x 36’ x 
11’ 8” x 7’ 3” Auxiliary cut- 
ter. Designed by Paine & 
built by Lawley in 1936. 
Sleeps six and 2 in crew. 
Very complete inventory 
and in excellent shape. An 
ideal racing & cruising aux- 
iliary. Located_.near New 
York. 











FOR SALE — 36’ Twin Screw Chris-Craft sedan 
cruiser. New 1939. Sleeps six. Two 135 H.P. 
Chris-Craft motors. Speed 20-23 MPH. Splen- 
did condition. Price $8700. Location — near 
New York, 


FOR SALE — Ketch rigged diesel motor sailer, 
91’ 8” x 88’ 4” x 21’ 5” x 10’. Designed by 
Hand & built by Hodgdon Bros. in 1939, 
powered with two 200 H.P. Buda diesel en- 
gines. In A-1 condition, ready to go. Location 
— Great Lakes. 








POWER 

31’ Elco Vedette. Show boat 1938. Speed 17 MPH. 

33’ Richardson Sedan cruiser, new 1941. Speed 
14-16 MPH. 

33’ Twin Screw Elco Deck Cabin cruiser, 1936. 
Speed 17 MPH. 

34’ Single cabin Marblehead cruiser, 1932. Motor 

40" Tee “"~ = Sport Fish 37. Speed 
’ Twin Screw Sport Fisherman, 1937. 
16-18 MPH. 

40’ Enclosed bridge deck, Staples-Johnson, 1930. 
Motor 1939, Speed 14-15 MPH. 

42’ Twin-Screw Double Cabin Chris-Craft cruiser, 
1940, Speed 20 MPH. 

48’ Twin Screw Diesel Powered Sport Fisherman, 
Sedan Cabin, 1940. Speed 14 MPH. 

50’ Twin Screw Consolidated sport fisherman, 1929. 
Speed 15-20 MPH. 

50’ Twin Screw Vinyard Cruiser, 1936. Speed 10-14 


<nots. 
at Screw A.C.F. Cruiser, 1928. Speed 18-20 


56’ Twin Screw Sedan Cruiser, 1939. Motors 1944. 
Speed 20 Knots. 

57’ Twin Screw Elco Cruiser, new 1930. Speed 
12-14 MPH. 
58’ Twin Screw Diesel Powered Cruiser, 1937. 
Speed 14 MPH. : 
60’ Twin Screw Diesel Powered Wheeler Cruiser, 
1938. Speed 15 MPH. ; 
70’ Twin Screw Diesel houseboat. For Charter in 
Florida. 

77’ Twin Screw Diesel Powered N. Y. Y. L. & E. 
Co Yacht. Speed 12-13 MPH. 

78’ Twin Screw Diesel powered yacht, 1937. Re- 
conditioned 1945. 

78’ Twin Screw Houseboat. For charter in Florida. 

97’ Twin Screw Diesel Yacht. For charter in 
Florida, 


SAIL 
24’ Aux. centerboard sloop. New 1940. 
25’ Aux. keel sloop, new 1940. 


25’ Manchester One-design sloop. Two suits sails, 
hollow spar. 

35’ ‘*Weekender’’ Class Sloop. New 1938. 

38’ ‘*Bounty’’ Class Sloop, new 1940. 

45’ Alden centerboard sloop, new 1940. 

69’ Aux. 12 Metre Class Sloop, new 1928. 

34’ Auxiliary Staysail Schooner, new 1928. 

40’ Keel Schooner, new 1925. 

57’ Aux. Alden Schooner, new 1926. Located on 
Great Lakes. 

70’ Diesel staysail Schooner, new 1927. 

27’ V-bottom yawl, new 1939, 

46’ Auxiliary Yawl, new 1923. 

51’ Aux. Alden Yawl, new 1938. 

58’ diesel centerboard yawl, new 1935. 

62’ centerboard yawl. 

35’ Alden keel ketch, new 1937. 

38’ diesel ketch; location Canada, 

40’ diesel double-ended ketch, new 1934. 

42’ Aux. centerboard ketch, new 1930. 

















YACHTING 


Coming to FLORIDA This Winter? 


Do You Intend to Buy, Sell or Charter? 


HERE will be a shortage of good boats for sale or charter in Florida this 

year. Whether you want to cruise, fish, or sail by the day, week or month, 
or perhaps live aboard a fine yacht or houseboat for the season, let us arrange 
your purchase or charter early, while the most desirable craft are still available. 


ROY S. FOYLE 


Licensed Yacht Broker 







































Southern Charter Specialists 
SWEET BUILDING - FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 






Being on the ground, we aim to give the most complete service ever attempted, making all 
arrangements, recommending capable crews and providing whatever is necessary so you 
can go aboard the day you arrive. 


Owners of craft available for charter and experienced crew memibers (with references) are 
invited to register with us as early as possible. 











Mfered i Rina! 
Rhodes 27... RASCAL 


One of the outstanding small boats in the country today 

.. built by Nevins with everything of the best. Mahogany 
planking bronze fastened, lead keel, bronze diagonal hull 
strapping, mahogany planksheer and trim. 


A long list of extras includes a light lapstrake pram 
with chocks to carry on deck, special winches, inside scup- 
pers, electric lights, cushions for cabin, doghouse, and cock- 
pit, white light-weight Ratsey sail cover, white cockpit 
awning, winch covers, etc. 


Very complete inventory of sails including light sails 
and storm canvas, all in fine condition. Linen sheets and 
halyards. 


Motor and all mechanical equipment in top condition. 
Bottom, topsides, and bright work — excellent. 
Boat has Ratsey winter cover and frame. 


Boat was not in government service — has not been 
chartered or subjected to neglect or abuse in any way. 


This boat is not for the bargain hunter — but, for the 
sailor who wants a boat built to the highest standards and 
in magnificent shape — this is it! 

Box No. 1103 c/o YACHTING 
205 East 42nd Street, New York, New York 
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ESSEX BOAT WORKS, INC. ||} ELDREDGE-McINNIS, INc. 
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ESSEX, CONNECTICUT ? 
Phone Saybrook 7942 131 State Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts 
YACHT BROKERS Telephone HUBbard 2910 = NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
e BROKERAGE DEPARTMENT - 





We can offer the following boats for sale, all of which 


are at our yard, or close by. All are for sale at reasonable 
prices. 








, digle 





For Sale — No. 200 — Able 





24214 — 42’ x 37’ 6” 23415 — A nice little mo- and easily handled cruising 
- x 12° 1" x 5’ 6". War- tor sailer, 33’ 9” x 30’ x — nt dey Soest 4’ aa 
; : 11’ x 3’ 8”. Built 1936. sign y Crocker. 
a. oF "hips Chile. sr — Ag sleeps five, 1938 Ford con- engine and new upholstery = : a a, x 
er that reallly sails version in good shape. A |__ this year. Sleeps four. Priced 
until 1944. Thie boat not well. In wonderful pjain, rugged boat, offered at $5900 firm. For Sale — No. 2123 — One of the popu- 
finished until 1945. Does condition. Built 1939, at low price. Has been lar Alden 43 cruising schooners which will 
Baws omPetyei skeps five. Bull to thoroughly overhauled ed at 
sively equipped. A well live aboard. Can go and needs very little to hand. Laid up in wet storage during ny 
— 4 ge ot Ay about anywhere she put her in wonderful Offered by Estate. 
appreciated. can float. condition. 
: Other Fall Listings for Sale 
24018 — 46’ Wiley motor sailer. 12’ beam, 4’ draft. Built 1940 ae a” 
and now in very nice, clean condition. Wonderful boat to take No. 5470 — By original owner, one of the popular Casey 30’ auxiliary keel 
south. Chrysler Crown engine gives ample speed. Carries 200 and centerboard cutters with special layout sleeping six. Built 1937-38 
gallons fuel, 200 gallons water. Complete. with many extras. Owner has purchased larger boat. 
; No. 5461 — 26’ overall auxiliary sloop, built 1939 for present owner. Has 
13527 — 1930 Elco, 35’ x 10’ 3” x 2’ 9”. Buda 6-cyl. engine. four good berths. Plainly finished but strongly built. Smart sailer and very 
et re eet ax A med ae ee —- able and roomy for boat of her size. 
or e€ at iow price as Owner. nas a larger - Just a littie *~ = ‘ 
attention to detail will put her in A-1 condition. Anxious to No. 4944 — One of the few small yawls available. 31’ 0.a. Built 1937, new 
sell before laying up. Now in commission. engine 1940. Sleeps four with double stateroom forward. 
: : No. 1099 — Small 43’ o.a. fisherman type cruising schooner. Known every- 
boats inaui where along New England coast. Sleeps six with double stateroom. High 
We have a other to offer so let vs have ictal bulwarks, quarter rail, etc. Gaff rigged with topmast. Very smart sailer. 
WE ARE DE ALERS FOR RICH ARDSON CRUISERS No. 5465 — 32’ A.C.F. ‘‘Wanderer,’’ built 1938 with special layout sleep- 


ing 5 to 6, with double stateroom forward. In immaculate condition. 














ROGER M. ROWE FRANKLIN G. POST & SON, INC. 


Builders of “‘Seagoin” Boats * MARINE AGENCY 
Yacht Broker Mystic, Connecticut — Telephone 659 


e 72’ Schooner, Lawley built 1931, West Coas 

peg 6” Marconi Schooner, built’ 1925, Paste fastened, Red Wing 
e 49’ 10” Schooner, Marconi main, new motor, sleeps six, able. 

© Q Class Sloop. 

e@ 40 Square Meter, Herreshoff built, 1933, auxiliary, sleeps four. 

e 36’ rary att built 1938, rebuilt 1945, auxiliary, sleeps five. 





© 6-Metre Sloops, limited cruising accommodations. 

© 34’ Schooner, Staysail rigged, built 1928, 22 h.p. Gray, sleeps four, 47’ Herreshoff Twin-Screw Deckhouse 25’ Post-Designed and built 
in commission. reat Lakes. Cruiser. Hull planking is Honduras Sport Fishing Launch. Heavy 
e 34’ Ketch Motor y rg built 1938, sleeps five, two toilets. mahogany, decks and both interior and construction. Powered by 
@ 31’ x 27’ 6” x 10’ x 5’ 6” Cutter, Casey, built 1930, 25 h.p. Chris- exterior trim is of teakwood. A truly Chrysler-Royal motor. Boat 
Craft 1937, sleeps two cabin, two forward. beautiful boat that must be seen to be slightly used. 

© 26’ Pennant Class Sloop, 1939, 25 h.p. Universal, sleeps three. appreciated. 

e 25’ 6” Sloop, C.B.., built 1940, 20 h. p. Gray, sleeps two. 


© 20’ Sloop, Tom Cod, built 1940, auxiliary, sleeps two. No. 2132 — 44’ CUSTOM BUILT WHEELER DECKHOUSE TWIN- 
POWER SCREW CRUISER. Built 1941, has many extras Foe electric pilot, 


spherical compass, 850-watt generating plant. Pri low for quick sale. 
e Mathis Twin-Screw Diesel Yacht, 69’ x 16’ x 4’ 6”, built 1940, 


Phe Diesels 11 Sh. — ag At | ng orgy tg hase ye | ove with 
a1 m ti t, , forw: , 

© 68! Tw w Flying Bridge, Lawley built 1929, Hall Scotts laced ee EO ier re ee 

1935, 250 9 p. pe 2-1 RD, Bendix controls, shower and 


bath 
e 50’ Twin-Screw Vineyard Cruiser, built 1936, 125 h.p. Sterlings, No. 2642 — 41’ ALDEN-DESIGNED YAWL. Powered with a Universal 
sleeps seven, seven owners, three crew, electric toilet, tub, shower. motor. Boat built in 1924. Priced low for quick sale. 
e 45’ Twin-Screw Flying Bridge Dawn Cruiser. 


e 43’ Twin-Screw Cruiser, Custom built 1936, Chris-Craft 1939, No. 476 1 — 32’ AUXILIARY DAY SAILING SLOOP. Has H-23 Class 








95 h. p- each, enclosed bridge deck, double cabin, attractive. sails, a Lathrop-Hercules motor. Good condition. 

‘ 42’x 11’ x 4’ Cruiser, Post built, 100 h.p. Mianus, 1944, livable. F Eo 
Twin-Screw Cruiser, 42’ x 11’ 4" x 4! e", built 1929, Lathrops, No. 6268 — 36’ AUXILIARY SLOOP, designed by Burgess. Planking 

100 h.p. each, rugged. of Spanish cedar, decks and trim of teakwood. Excellent condition. 

e 38’ faeatonre, Twin Cabin, 1932, 130 h.p. Chris-Craft, 1941. 

e 38’ Matthews, Single Cabin, 1934, 180 h.p. Sterling. No. 2311 — 32’ AUXILIARY CUTTER, painted finish. A big, little 

e 38’ asters. Single Cabin, 1930, 70 h.p. Gray, 1937. boat. Four years old, and in good condition. 

: of Tein sete yeas Kermath, 1 plies od n036, ph ny es D. No. 2222 — 21’ YAWL. Does not have auxiliary power but is an excellent 

each, 1941, Florida. day sailing boat or over-nighter. 

: 35 Gruiser, Gordon built i934! 80 oo. “Buda 1939 complete. No. 4671 — 22’ 8” STAR, has two suits of sails, flexible rig. Boat is in 

¢ 30° Chris-Craft Sedan, i941, 130 h.p,. extras, Ohio River. good condition. 


© 29 Speed Boat, Purdy built, 30 m.p.h., $1300 No. 2761 — 25’ “SEAGOIN” MOTOR SAILER. Good family boat, 


° = ths d 11 fishing boat. S holl » McClell: ils, 
If Your Boat Is For Sale, We Solicit Your Listing Metriman fittings. ee ee peat, 
D ARIEN, CONNECTICUT No. 2000 — 30’ AUXILIARY CATBOAT. Very heavy construction, 


forward stateroom, full headroom in both cabins. Red Wing motor. 


No. 2010 — 38’ DOUBLE CABIN CRUISER. Powered with Kermath 
Diesel motor. Very heavy construction. Priced low for quick sale. 


Telephone Darien 5-0990 


























YACHTING NO\ 


MASTERSON & SCHLEGEL | izsez: 


25 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: HAnover 2-0074 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS »- YACHT BROKERS 


Will Appreciate the Privilege of Listing Your Yacht For Sale or Charter 





\| 





























TELEPHONE: CABLE ADDRESS: 


BRYANT 9-7670 G ELOW CROGIE, NEW YORK 


INCORPORATED 


HENRY J. GIELOW, INC. 
25 WEST 43RD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS © MARINE ENGINEERS 
BROKERS 


If your boat is for sale we solicit your listing 


eam 
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sonnei, GPARKMAN & STEPHENS 240s: | 7) 


Larchmont 2-2548 NCORPORATED New York 


JAMES D. SPARKMAN NA WAL ARCHITECTS YACHT BROKERS VA 62325 
MARINE INSURANCE 








No. — FOR SALE — Aaxiigry yw No. Y-5197 — FOR SALE — Diesel motor sailer, No. Y-6394 — FOR SALE — ig y, built auxili- 
11" x Xors oF x 10’ 3” x 6’ 1”. Built by Casey a at t Fale. 46’ x 43’ 8” x 13’ 10” x 5’. One of the few boats of ary schooner, 43’ x 30’ 10” x 8”. A very 
haven from designs by Alden. Two Ag —* “4 main her type that has not been in Coast Guard Service. comfortable cruising boat an gh a beam and 
cabin, double stateroom, lavato' and Four berths in main cabin, double stateroom. On the inboard rig, which makes her easy to handle. For 
ag ew STEPHEN: forward. Teak ake SPRREMAN Chesapeake. For further data, price and location further in! crmations price and location consult 

ENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New consult SPARKMAN & STEP: HENS, Inc.. 11 East SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th 
Fork 44th Street, New York 17. Street, New York 17. 
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Established 1906 


ALL TYPE YACHTS — 


in All 


FOR SALE OR CHARTER Important 


Yachting Centers 





FULL PARTICULARS UPON REQUEST 
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40’ SCHOONER, POWERED WITH GRAY 4-40 MOTOR 


Boat recently reconditioned, sails new 1945. Boat now in water, in commission at 
Mystic, Conn. An excellent boat, must be seen to be appreciated. For details 
write: 





FRANKLIN G. POST & SON, INC. | conneccur FOR SALE 


: CITY OF NEW YORK 
Ww Ww 


U. S. registered, three-masted topsail schooner, built in Ardenal 
Norway, for the sealing trade. Used in Rear Admiral Byrd's expedi- 
J RAMSEY SPEER JR | tion to the South Pole in the early 1930's. 160’ o.a., 31’ beam, 19’ 
e 9 8 | draft, 443 tons gross, 391 tons net. No engine but bored for pro- 
4 Ww 
































peller shaft. Extremely heavily built with greenheart and elm plank- 
I #, ‘i POWER 
ac £ rorer AUXILIARY SAIL 


ing, hard pine and white oak timbers kneed at each beam, breast 
hooked heavily at bow and stern against ice. New windlass, deck, 
18 East Lexington St., Baltimore 2, Md. 
Telephone Lexington 1070 


spars, rigging and sails 1944. Passed Underwriter’s survey for highest 
classification in April 1945. Could be converted to yacht for extensive 
world cruise 


Price $65,000 

We shall exert every effort to render a valuable 

service to the yachtsman who wants to buy, sell, 

or charter. We request the privilege of listing your 

yacht, and assure you that your inquiries will 
receive our diligent attention 


H. GERALD STAIRS 
NAVAL ARCHITECT — YACHT BROKER 
MAHONE BAY, N. S., CANADA 














ERNEST LISKEY & ASSOCIATES 


Naval Architects and Marine Engineers TAM fe, 


Yacht Brokers Marine Insurance | INCOBPORATED 
804 17th Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


250 PARK AVENUE, NEW. YORK 


ELDORADO 5-6850 


File No. 2027 @ 53’ x 14’ x 6’ Auxiliary Schooner. Built in Nova Scotia 1930. 
40 hp. 4-cylinder Buda Diesel, installed 1937. Forward cabin sleeps four. Has 
Shipmate stove, ice box and enclosed water closet. Aft cabin sleeps three in one 
double and one single berth. Sails in good condition. Fully equipped. New sailing 
dinghy. Price $5500 


File No. 2024 © 50’ x 14’ 6” x 5’ 6” Auxitiary Marconi Ketch Designed by 
Burgess. Built by Lawley. Rebuilt 1939 at cost in excess of $5000. Sleeps eight. 


Large galley. Protane gas stove. Refrigerator. 50 h.p. Gray. 100 gallons gas. Naval Architects Yacht Brokers 
180 gallons water. Dinghy, outboard motor. This yacht is fully equipped and in 


-{ commission, : Price $5650 


IF YOUR BOAT IS FOR SALE IN THE Marine Engineers Marine Insurance Brokers 
CHESAPEAKE BAY AREA, LIST IT WITH US 



















































JOHN E.RODSTROM, ASSOCIATE 


HENRY BAAY YACHT YARD | 


Yacht Storage «+ Repairs 
MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
Phone 1005—W & R i 


é WOME 


This able Aux. | 


Yacht 
Schooner H) 
YACHT INSURANCE arene available for || 
ept. 


Charter in 
Florida waters. 
Sleeps five in i 
owner's party; ||| 
separate crew ||| 

quarters 


List with us 
if you desire 
to Sell or Buy 

a fine Yacht 


SEP Nec: Then Mn Seger 
Nev Lerk i NY, Mane 2 Bee 


Price on 
Request 
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- YACHT BROKERS 


Evenings, Sundays and Hobdays, Tolopheoe: Larchmont 2-1977 


LIST YOUR BOAT WITH BLIVEN!! 


YACHTING 








JOSEPH W. HOPKINS 


Labor Saving Boat Designs for Boat Builders 
and Easy to Build Plans for Amateurs 


Philadelphia 40, Pa. 


3525 N. Broad St. 














THOMAS D. BOWES, M.E. 


Consulting Naval Architects and Engineers 


Lafayette Building 
Chestnut and Fifth Streets, Philadelphia 
Lombard 0658 and 0659 Cable BOMO 












Wm: Edgar John &. Associates, Inc. 
Designers and Builders 


GEORGE H. STADEL 
Naval Architect 


MILTON POINT, RYE, N. Y. 





Wo. EDGAR JOHN 
Marine Engineer 


TEL. RYE 2510 




















“KNOW THE BOAT’S CONDITION BEFORE YOU BUY” 


WILLIAM F. CAESAR 


Yacht Surveyor 


48 Tier Street, City Island 64, New York City 
Phone: City Island 8-1325 












CHARLES D. 


Naval Architect and Marine Engineer 
Yacht Broker 


331 South Andrews Avenue, Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 
Telephone 2676 





ROACH 














A. M. DEERING 


Naval Architect 
Specializing in Sail and Power Boats for Business or Pleasure 
Yacht Brokerage 
1062 Builders Building, Telephone: State 8932 
Yacht Insurance 
228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Illinois 

















J. M. Ewing 


Yacht Brokers 


SEA WULF Sea Skiff Distributors 


202 Maxwell Arcade (Andrews Ave. at New River) 
Phone 1846 


Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 












request. 








No. 97-B — Modern cutter rigged 
motor sailer with real sailing abil- 
ity. Dimensions: 41’ 9” x 37’ 7” x 
12’ x 5’ 3”. Designed by this 
office and built 1940. Has good 
accommodations for five and 
crew; a large galley, and light airy 
deckhouse. Is suitable for ex- 
tended cruising. Sails by Reiser, 
area 777 sq. ft. Speed under power 
9 knots with 130 h.p. R. G. Chris- 
Craft motor. Excellent condition 
throughout. Full particulars on 


WINTHROP L. WARNER 


Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 
114 College Street 





FOR SALE 


Tel. 344 
Middletown, Conn. 














ERNEST F. FETSKE & CO. 


Engineers 
Naval Architects 


10 West End Place 


Brokers 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


Wanted to Buy... 


AUXILIARY CRUISING BOATS 
and POWER BOATS 


Will pay cash for good boats not over 100’ in length 
FRANKLIN G. POST & SON, INC., MYSTIC, CONNECTICUT 

















ROBERT S. FRENCH 


Yacht Designer 


Encino, California 
5321 Yarmouth Avenue 











NORMAN ALAN HILL, Yacht Broker 


1123 North Eutaw Street Baltimore 1, Md. 


Editor of the books CHESAPEAKE CRUISE and 
FLORIDA CRUISES. Circulars on request. 


Books sell at $5.00 each FLORIDA CHARTERS 






























































For Sale 
STARLIGHT 


Able diesel cutter, 43’ x 32’ 
x 12’ x 6’. Built 1942 from 
designs of Chas. Roach. 
Gray 55 H.P. 2-cylinder 
diesel, Range 900 miles. 
Ratsey sails, 1000 sq. ft. 
Doghouse, inside controls 
Sleeps five. Bottled gas 
refrigeration and stove with 
even, Mahogany planking, 
1%” finished. In commission 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. Address 
Robert Lambert, 1600 S. E. 
8th St., Ft. Lauderdale, Fia., 
or your own broker. 


Price $15,000 
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SWAP CHEST 


10 cents a word—$2.00 minimum 


PLEASE SEND REMITTANCE WITH ORDER 


if you prefer replies direct, or want 
wal a number assigned : 











Auxiliary schooner, cruising, gaff rig, 
40 x 11 x 6, in good condition. Kermath 
engine’ completely overhauled. Com- 
plete working and light sails, galley and 
toilet. Sleeps four. Location Long 
Island. $2900. Will consider in part 
payment 24’-28' sloop or cutter with or 
without. engine. P. H. Richardson, 
R. F. D. No. 2, Huntington, L. I., N. Y. 


SWAP CHEST « Continued 





Wanted: 40’ cruiser under 15 gross 
ton with ample cockpit. Must be in 
perfect condition. State full description 
and price first letter. Send photograph. 
Boat builders what have you? Reply 
Box 11-2. 


Sound Inter-Club mainsail in good 
racing condition, hoist 33’ 8’’, foot 15’, 
Burrows. International Ratsey main- 
sail, practically. same dimensions. 
$100.00 each. New York’ City. Reply 
Box 11-3. 


For Sale: International 14. One of 
best in class. Excellent ‘condition. 
Winches, stainless riggirfg, bronze 
centerboard, English Ratsey - sails. 
$600. Reply Box 11-4. 











St. Lucie River, Florida. Recently 
selected by well-known yachtsmen of 
Chicago as the Utopia of Florida waters. 
We had. the pleasure of getting these 
men located, and we offer exclusive and 
desirable waterfront locations for groups 
or individuals. If interested in Florida 
Waterfront, write Theo. Dehon & Son, 
Realtors, for colored map. Wire Box 631, 
phone 81, Stuart, Fla. 





Sale: Lightning Class sailboat No. 
628. Fast and in excellent condition. 
Officially measured. Almost new Cald- 
well pre-war mainsail and jib. Spin- 
naker. Mahogany frame, cedar planking, 
outboard bracket. Officer relocating 
makes boat available. $685. K. B. 
Walton, Brigantine, N. J. 





For Sale: 215 h.p., 6-cylinder Scripps. 
Excellent condition. Rebuilt. Crated. 
$500.00. Roger Johnson, Victor, New 
York. 


Wanted: Old fashioned nautical 
lamps, running lights, china, with boat 
or nautical designs. Write Audrey 
Conklin, 5534 S. Marshfield, Chicago, 
Illinois. 








For Sale: Complete set of Interna- 
tional code flags including numerals and 
repeaters, size 20 by 20 inches, never 
used, $25.00. George S. McNulty, 124 
Sea Street, Hyannis, Massachusetts. 


Wanted Immediately: Teak wood. 
Send dimensions and price. 2335 N. 
3rd St., Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 








Wanted: Reverse gear for Chrysler 
Imperial 100 h.p., serial EM1027 motor. 
Case number E815M. Box 146, East 
Haven, Conn. 





For Sale: New Frostbite sailing 
dinghy, Penguin class; stainless rigging, 
bronze fittings, Sitka Spruce spars. 
Needs finishing paint. R. B. McKean, 
Wilmot Road, Scarsdale, N. Y. 





1940 — 18 h.p. Atlas marine Diesel 
engine. 2:1 Red. gear. Used one season 
only, in perfect condition. Reasonable 
offer. 16 ft. Dodge, all mahogany speed- 
boat, perfect condition. 45 h.p. Lycoming 
engine. $500 cash terms, or automobile. 
Roslyn Heights Garage, Mineola & 
Warner Aves., Roslyn, L. I., N. Y. Tel. 
Roslyn 1329. 





For Sale: 18’ day sailer. V bottom. 
Marconi rigged, copper fastened, cedar 
planked. Boat and sails in good condi- 
tion. Price $250. Robert Grath, 239 New 
York Avenue, Huntington, N. Y. 





Marine artist will paint portrait of 
your boat (water color or oil) under way 
in ideal sailing conditions. Can work 
from photos or architects’ drawings. 
Write for prices and references. State 
size and type of boat. Robert Zoeller, 
Mt. Sinai, Port Jefferson, L. I. 





Refined lady owner of documented 
ocean-going schooner 50’, Diesel pow- 
ered, would like to arrange with con- 
genial couple or gentleman bachelor for 
extended cruise and share-expense basis. 
Captain bound by contract. 1346 E. 
27th St., Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 





For Sale: Ship models. All true repro- 
ductions. No amateur work. Repairs of 
Models a specialty by one who knows 
how. Reply Box 11-1. 





Captain: Desires position on 40-50 
ft. yacht going South for the winter. 
Experienced, good qualifications and 
references. Reply Box 11-5. 

Licensed Boat Captain, 20 years 
experience, recently discharged Chief 
Boatswain, available Southern yacht 
deliveries. Reply Box 11-6. 


For Sale: 1942 Evinrude Light-Four, 
9.5 h.p. Extra long shaft with 2:1 Red. 
gear. Also Savage bracket. $275.00 for 
complete outfit. Used very little. Mostly 
under cover as auxiliary for a sail boat. 
Reply Box 11-7. 

Swap for $150.00 — chronometer 
watch 18 K gold case. Movement by 
Ulysse Breting au Locle. Detent escape- 
ment. About 50 years old. Reply Box 
11-8. 

Will take $500 for late pre-war 15’ 
Cape Cod Mercury sloop, Sparkman & 
Stephens design, Ratsey sails, all in fine 
condition, or will swap cash and boat 
for 18’ Rhodes Cape Cod. Reply Box 
11-9. 

Wanted: Ketch, about forty feet over 
all. Must be in A-1 condition and rea- 
sonable. Give complete specifications. 
Reply Box 11-10. 


For Sale: Herresloff Fish, fast, per- 
fect condition, large sail inventory, of 
linen and stainless, afloat Larchmont. 
$1500. Reply Box 11-11. - 


For Sale: Four man Navy raft used 
one season. $45.00. Reply Box 11-12. 


Wanted to buy: Sailing canoe of 
standard design. Hull must be in first 
class condition. Kindly give dimensions 
and price and location. Reply Box 
11-13. 


For Sale: 35’ Elco, double. cabin 
cruiser, motor used about 100 hours. 
Sleeps six, full inventory, excellent con- 
dition, Old Town dinghy, location New 
York, $4800 for quick sale. Reply Box 
11-14. 


Swap for cash to settle Estate, all 
pre-war instruments perfect condition: 
Newly rated Hamilton Hack watch on 
gimbals $100.00. Highest grade Plath 
Master Navigator's sextant, mahogany 
case $200.00. Bludworth Radio Direc- 
tion Finder, 18 inch loop, $1000.00. 
Reply Box 11-15. 


Young man with racing experience 
desires to crew on Frostbite dinghy on 
Western Long Island Sound. Will share 
maintenance expenses. Reply Box 11-16. 

Cash for 30-40 ft. sail boat. 6 or 30 
Sq. Metre preferred. Pay around 
$1000.00 depending condition and 
equipment. Reply Box 11-17. 

Owner of 43 ft. schooner desires to 
contact two or three yachtsmen to sail 
from Boston to Miami, share work/ 
expenses/fun basis. Leave soon as 
possible. Reply. Box 11-18. 

Wanted: May 1945 copies of YACHT- 
ING. We will pay 50¢ for each copy 
returned to us. Circulation Department, 
YACHTING, 205 E. 42 St., New York 
17, M. Y. 















































Separate letter for reply to each box 
number is necessary 


Send Replies, GIVING BOX NUMBER, to 


SWAP CHEST, care YACHTING 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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JUST THE THING 


FOR THE 
SKIPPER’S XMAS 


Two copies of THE SEA 
CHEST: The Yachtsman’s Di- 
gest for $1.00, postpaid. Over 
180 on of seagoing arti- 
cles and stories selected to 
delight yachtsmen from eight 
to eighty. 


THE SEA CHEST: 
The Yachtsman’s Digest 


Box 1 7, Grand Central Annex 
New York 17, N. Y. 








For Sale 


Matthews Cruiser, 1929, double 
cabin, open bridge deck. Sterling 
Petrel just overhauled — new 

» Pistons, gears, etc. New 
fresh water cooling system. Was 
in Coast Guard but has been 
completely renovated. Not dam- 
aged in service. New upholstery. 
C.O.2 system, many extras. Out 
of water. Engine could be in- 
stalled and boat made ready for 
immediate delivery. Opportu- 
nity to inspect hull and engine. 
Located near Boston. E. H. 
Baker, 31 Boylston Street, 
Brookline 46, Mass. 

















YACHT YARD 
EAST COAST 

@ FOR SALE — Established, very 
completely equipped modern boatyard 
in growing yachting center — easily 
accessible — plenty of outside and in- 
side storage space as well as wet stor- 
age basin. Extremely good docking 
facilities — pleasant surroundings. Re- 
ply Box 1104, YacuTInG, 205 East 42 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 














ST. LUCIE RIVER 


FLORIDA 


Destined to be the yachting 
center of Florida. Miles of 
deep tropical waterways and 
intersection of the Intra- 
coastal and Cross State Wa- 
-terways to the Gulf. Well 
known for its excellent fish- 
ing and natural beauty with 
good, high, waterfrontage. 
Exclusive waterfrontage for 
clubs, groups or individual’s 
estates. 
e FOR SALE e 


One excellent small hotel, 
suitable for group or club 
or general operation. It will 
be worth your time to see: 
THEODORE DEHON © 
SON, Realtors. Write or wire, 
phone 81, Stuart, Fla. 


OWNER of a beautiful water- 
front estate desires 
to form a small community of con- 
genial, refined lovers of salt water 
and will dispose of a small number 
of waterfront homesites. They are 
reasonably restricted as the owner 
wants to safeguard his own estate. 
The land is high and rolling; with 
tall oaks, hickories, maples and 
pines. Hurricane harbor and deep, 
wide-water. Two Yacht Clubs near. 
Send for photographs. 
“BERKELEY HALL” 
Weems, Virginia 











OMMANDER H. J. McDON- 
ALD, USNR, will return from 
the Pacific about Deeember 1, 1945 
and resume his duties as Authorised 
Agent on Long Island for RICH- 
ARDSON, CHRIS-CRAFT, AND 
MATTHEWS BOATS. Address mail 
to Box 1105, care of Yacurinc, 205 
E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 














30’ CHRIS-CRAFT CRUISER 


1942 model, fully equipped, 
many extras, condition like new. 
Price $6000.00. 
Irwin’s Yacut Works 
Red Bank, N. J. 














FOR SAL 42-ft. double cabin en- 

closed bridge Burger 
cruiser, built 1928. 130 h.p. Sterling 
motor. Sleeping accommodations for 
seven. Hot and cold pressure water 
system. 32-volt light plant. Electric 
refrigeration. Remote electric steering. 
Many other extras. In very good con- 
dition. Mr. Davis Levi, 3851 Spring 
House Lane, Cincinnati 17, Ohio. 








MAN WANTED 


We are looking for a boat builder who 
can work as foreman-superintendent, 
experienced in wood and steel con- 
struction on boats up to 50’ in length. 
Located in midwest in community of 
25,000. Write, tell us all about your- 
self. Reply Box 1102, care YacHTING, 
205 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 














FOR SALE 


65-foot Lawley built twin-screw power 
cruiser, double planked hull. Two 
double staterooms aft, dining saloon 
forward and crew quarters for four. 
Two six-cyl. Sterling Trident engines 
Universal electric light plant and 
electric pumps. Beautiful condition 
throughout. For complete information 
write JOHN G. ROBINSON, 65 Beach 
Road, Lakewood, Ohio. 








WANTED 
TO PURCHASE 


Boat Yard with storage and 
building facilities; on East 
Coast. Reply to William E. 
Peterson, Suffern, N. Y. 














FOR SALE 


Auxiliary sloop, 32’ x 24’ x 8%’ x 4’. 
Rhodes design, built 1936. Finest 
materials, fittings, and construction. 
Two berths in cabin — more possible. 
Large, comfortabje cockpit. Working. 
light, and storm sails. Fast and able. 

niversal Utility Four engine. Located 
New Haven, Conn: Price $4500. Reply 
Box 1100, care of YACHTING, 205 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


Used Abbott Models available. One 
Abbott Visitor. One Abbott Dater. 
One Abbott Wood Pussy. One Abbott 
Over Niter. Reasonably priced. Excel- 
lent condition. Located West Long 
Island Sound. Inquire. DoNaLp B. 
ABBoTT, 510 Boston Post Road, 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. Telephone: 
Mamaroneck 405. 











FOR MONTHLY OR 
SEASONAL CHARTER 


40’ auxiliary cutter. Very comforta- 
ble, sleeping five. Completely 
equipped for cruising. Experienced 
skipper aboard, former C. G. Acad- 
emy Seamanship Instructor. Reply 
Box 1101, care of Yacutine, 205 E. 
42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 














ENGINES AND ACCESSORIES 


Right and left direct drive, double 
ignition, Lathrop mystic model gaso- 
line in first class condition together 
with cast iron exhaust elbows, water 
jacketed copper exhaust pines. Maxim 
silencers, two extra cylinder heads and 
two extra magnetos. $1750 or best offer 
for lot. Davin S. Ross, 82 Shedd 
try Quincy, Mass. Tel. — President 











‘YACHTING 


BEHIND THE NEW 
Geo CRUISERS 


is the greatest background 
of boat-building “know- 
how” in the industry. 
Shown here are some of 
the famous forebears in the 





(Top to bottom) 


El di ‘ 
1893... Electric launches thrilled . : id anti sad 
thousands at original Chicago : 

World’s Fair. 


1911... Sensational 20-foot Elco- 
plane! This little speedster did 
35 m.p.h. 


1914... Elco Express of solid 
mahogany pioneered modern 
de luxe ES ail 


1915... Elco originated and built 
over 700 of these 80-foot subchasers 


during World War I. 


1927...Streamlined production 
brought first standardized popular 
priced cruiser, the Elco Cruisette. 


1938 ...Elco 44 shows —- 
ment of Cruisette before World 


War II. 


1944...In World War II Elco 
built more PTs than all other 
American boat builders combined. 
The outstanding performance rec- 
ord of Elco PTs 1s world famous. 


AVAILABLE SOON! 


A complete new line of Elco cruisers and 
motor yachts is soon to be announced. 
Built in America’s finest boat plant and 
backed by an unparalleled record of boat- 
ing research, each model will inherit 
revolutionary features of design, con- 
struction and performance from the war- 
proven Elco PTs. 


. . . SETTING NEW STANDARDS FOR POSTWAR BOATING 


Elco Yacht Division, ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY, Bayonne, New Jersey 








